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PREFACE. 



An attempt lias been made in the following pages to put 
within the reach of all a short and compendious treatise 
upon some of the ingenious instruments bj which the 
scientific practitioner is aided in his observations, and in the 
delineation of the results obtained from them. 

The instruments treated of have been divided into five 
classes, to each of which a part of the work has been devoted. 
The first part treats of Mathematical Drawing Instruments ; 
the second, of Optical Instruments ; the third, of Surveying 
Instruments ; the fourth, of Astronomical Instruments ; and 
the fifth, and last, of Goniometrical Instmments, for measur- 
ing the angles of crystals. 

The greater part of the Wood Engravings, and some parts 
of the Text, of Simms*s Mathematical Drawing Instruments, 
have been pressed into the service of the present work ; and 
the works of the best writers upon the several parts of the 
subject have been consulted, and much valuable matter has 
been extracted from them, particularly from Pearson's Astro- 
nomy. 

The limits of the bulk and cost of the work have forbidden 
any extensive excursion into the sciences in which the instru- 
ments are used ; but it is hoped that a large mass of informa- 
tion has here been placed in a small compass without sacri 
ficing perspicuity to undue compression 

R. M A. 

March, 1849. 
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PART I.— ON MATHEMATICAL DRAWINa INSTEUMBNTa 

Ii9 this branch of the subject the limits of our little work will 
not permit us to enter upon all the beautiful contrivances which 
have been invented for facilitating the operations of the 
draughtsman; but we shall endeavour to describe the con- 
structions and applications of such as are in most general use, 
and, as far as our space will allow, to exhibit the principles 
upon which they are founded, so that the student may readily 
extend his views, after having completely mastered the matter 
here presented to him, to the principles of any other instru- 
ments, which may be useful to him in whatever particular 
professional branch of practical mathematics he may wish to 
employ himself. With this view we shall describe the instru- 
ments in the ordinary case of drawing instruments, as sold by 
any mathematical instrument maker ; viz., 

Compasses with moveable point. Drawing pen and pricking 

ink point, and pencil point. point. 

Hair compasses. Plain scale. 

Bow compasses. Sector. 

And we shall also give some account of the following; viz., 

Whole and halves. Beam compasses. 

Proportional compasses. Plotting scales. 

Triangular compasses. The pantagraph. 

Marquois's scales. Sliding Rule. 

ON DRAWING COMPASSES. 

This instrument consists of two legs moveable about a joint, 
so that the points at the extremities of the legs may be set at 
any required distance from one another ; it is used to transfer 
and measure distances, and to describe arcs and circles. 

The points of the compasses should be formed of well-tern- 
pered steel, that cannot be easily bent or blunted, the upper 
part being formed of brass or silver. The joint is framed 
of two substances; one side being of the same material as 

k^ B 
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the npp pa t of tbe compasses, either lirass or silver, and 
the o h of St el. This arrangement dimioishes the wear 
of the parts and promotes uniformity in th^ motion. If 
th s n f in ty be wanting, it is ettremely difficult to set the 
ompass s at a y desired distance, for, being opened or closed 
by the pressure of the finger, if the joint be not good, they will 
move by fits and starts, and either stop short of, or go beyond 
the distance required ; but, when they move evenly, the pressure 
may be regulated so as to open the legs to the desired extent, 
and the joint should be stiff enough to hold them in this posi- 
tion, and not to permit them to deviate from it in consequence 
of the small amount of pressure which is inseparable from their 
use. 'When greater accuracy in the set of the compasses is 
required than can be effected by the joint alone, we have 
recourse to the 

Hair Compasses, in which the upper part of one of the steel 
points is formed into a bent spring, which, being fastened at one 
extremity to the leg of the 
compasses almost close ■*^?- ^ -''^■ 

np to tbe joint, is held at 
the other end by a screw. 
A groove is formed in 
the shank, which receives 
the spring when screwed 
up tight; and, by turning 
the screw backwards, the 
steel point may be gradu- 
ally aJlowed to be pulled 
backwards by the spring, 
and may again be gradu- 
ally pulled forwards by 
the screw being turned 
forwards. 

Fig. I represents 
these compasses when 
shut ; fig. 2 represents 
them open, with the 
screw turned backwards, 

and the st«el point }i, in consequence moved backwards by its 
spring t, from the position represealed by the dotted lines, 
which it would have when screwed tight up. 

Fig. S represents a key, of which the two points fit int« the 
two holes seen in the nut, n, of the joint; and by turning this 

it the joint is mode stiffer or easier at pleasure. 



To take a Distance uilh the Hair Compatwi. — Open theiu 
as nearly as you can to the required distance, set the fixed log 
on the point from which the distance is to be taken, and make 
the extremity of the other leg coincide accurately with the 
end of tlie repaired distance, by taming the screir. 

COUPA33ES WITH UOVEABLE POINTS. 

If an arc or circle is to he described faintly, merely as a 
gwde for the termioating points of other liuea, the steel points 
are generally sufficient for 
the purpose, and are suscep- 
tible of ai^ustment with 
greater accuracy than a pen- 
cil point; but, in order to draw m 
arcs or circles with ink or 
black lead, compasses with a 
moveable point are used. In 
the best description of these 
compasses the end of the 
shank is formed into a strong 
spring, which holds firmly 
the moveable point, or a pen- 
cil or ink point, as may be 
required. A lengthening bar 
may also be attached be- j 
tween tbe ehank and the 
moveable point, so as to 
Rtcike larger circles, and 
measure greater distAncee. 
The moveable point to be at- 
tached to the lengthening 
bar, as also the pen point and 
pencil point, are furnished 
with a joint, that they may be 
set nearly perpendicular to 
the paper. 

A, the compasses, with a moveable point at b. 

G and D, the joints to set eadi point perpendicular to tba 

E, the pencil point 

F, the pen point. (This is represented with a dotting 
wheel, the pen point and the dotting point being simikt in 
shape to each other.) 

B, the lengthening bai-. 
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To describe small arcs or 
circles a Bmall ptur of com- 
passes, called btm compasses. 
with a permanent ink or pen- 
cil point, are used. They are 
formed nith a round bead, 
which rolls with ease be- 
tween the fingers. The ad- 
joining figures represent two 
constructions of pen hows, 
fig. 1 being well adapted to 
describe arcs of not more 
than one inch ludius, and 
fig. 3 to describe arcs of 
email radii with exactness by 
means of the adjusting screw 

For copying and reducing 

drawings, compasses of a pe- 
culiar construction are used ; . 
the simplest form of which 
is that called wholes and 
halves, because the longer 
legs being twice the length 

of the shorter, when the former are opened to any given line, 
the shorter ones will be opened to the half of that line. By 
their means, then, all the lines of a drawing may be reduced 
to one-half, or enlarged to double their length. These com- 
passes are also usefid for dividing lines by continual bisec- 
tions. 

PROPORTIOHAL C0UPA3BE8. 

By means of this ingenious instrument drawings may be 
reduced or enlarged, so that all the lines of the copy, or the 
areas or solids represented by its several parts, shall bear 
any required proportion to the lines, areas, or solids of the 
original drawing. They will also serve to inscribe regular 
polygons in circles, and to take the square roots and cube roots 
of numbers. In the annexed figure the scale of lines is placed 
on the leg a e, on llie left-hand side of the groove, and the 
scale of urcles, on the same 1^, on the right-hand side of the 
groove. The scales of plans and solids are on the other &ce 
vf the instrument. 

To set the instrument it must first be accurately closed, so 
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that the two legs appear but aa one ; the nut c 
being then unscrewed, the elider may be moved, 
until the line across it coincides vrith any required 
division upon any one of the Bcales. Now tightfln 
the eerew, and the compaaaea are set. 

To reduce or enlarge the Lines of a Drawing. — 
The line across the slider being set to one of the 
diriaioDS, Q, 3, 4, die., on the scale of hues, the 
points A, B ivill open to double, triple, four times, 
&c., the distances of the points d, e (Enc. vi. . 

prop. 4). If, then, the points a and b be opened 
to the lengths of the lines npoa a drawing, the 
|>oiiit3 D and e will prick oif a copy with the lines 
reduced in the proportions of i to 1, itol.Jto 1, 
&c.; but, if the points s and e be opened to the 
lengths of the lines upon a drawing, the points 
A and Bwill prick off a copy with thelines enlarged 
in the proportions of 2 to 1, 3 to 1, 4 to I, 4c. 

To inscribe in a Circle a regular Polygon of 
any nuntber of Sides from 6 to 20. — The line 
across the sHder being set to any number on the 
scale of circles, and the points a and b beingopened 
to the length of any radius, the points d and e will 
prick off a polygon of that number of sides, in 
the circle described ^vith this radius ; thus, if the line across 
the slider be set to the division marked 12 on the scale of ou> 
cles, and a circle he described with the radius a b, d e will 
be the chord of ft .jJjth part of the circumference, and will prick 
off a regular polygon of 12 sides in it. 

To reduce or enlarge ike Area of a Drawing. — The numbers 
upon the scale of plans are the squares of the ratios of the 
lengths of the opposite ends of the compasses, when the line 
across the slider is set to those nuilibers; and, the distances 
between the points being in the same ratio as the lengths of 
the corresponding ends (Euc. vi. prop. 4), the areas of the 
drawings, and of the several parts of the drawings, pricked off 
by these points, will have to one another the ratio of 1 to the 
number upon the scale of plans to which the instrument is 
set (Euc. vi. props. 19, 20; and xii. prop, 2), Thus, if Uie 
line across the slider be set to 4 on the scale of plans, the 
distance between the points a and b will be twice aa great aa 
the distance between d and e ; and, if a and b be opened out 
to the lengths of the several lines of a drawing, d and e will 
prick off a copy occupying Jth the area ; if the line across thq 
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slides be set to 6 on the same scale, the distances between 

the points will be in the ratio of 1 to \/5, and the area of thef 
copy priclced off by the points d and E will be ^th of the area 
of the drawing, of which the lines are taken off by a and b •. 
conversely, if the lines of the drawing be taken off by the 
points D and e, the points A and B will prick off a copy, of 
which the area will be 4 times or 5 times as great, according 
as the line across the slider is set to the division marked 4 or 
5 on the scale. 

To take the Square Boot of a Number, — The line across the 
slider being set to the number upon the scale of plans, open 
the points a and b to take the number from any scale of 
equal parts (see page 9), then the points d and e applied to 
the same scale of equal parts will take the square root of the 
number. Thus, to take the square root of 3, set the line 
across the slider to 3, open out the compasses, till a and b 
take off 3 from any scale of equal parts, and the points d and e 
will take off 1.73, which is the square root of 3 from the same 
scale of equal parts. A mean proportional between two num- 
bers, being the square root of their product, may be found by 
multiplying the numbers together, and then taking the square 
root of the product in the manner explained above. 

The numbers of the scale of solids are the cubes of the 
ratios of the lengths of the opposite ends of the compasses, 
when the line across the slider is set to those numbers ; so 
that, when this line is set to the division marked 2 upon the 
scale of solids, the distance between the points a and B will 
give the side of a solid of double the content of that, of which 
a like side is given by the distance of the points D and e when 
the line is set to 3, the respective distances of the points will 
give the like sides of solids, the contents of which will be in 
the proportion of 3 to 1 ;. and so on. 

The Cvbe Root of a given number may be found by setting 
the line across the slider to the number upon the scale of 
solids, and, opening the points a, b, to take off the number 
upon any scale of equal parts, the points d, e, wiU then take 
off the required cube root from the same scale. 

the tbxakgulab compasses. 

One of the best forms of these instruments is represented 
in the annexed figure, ab c is a solid tripod, having at the 
extremity of the three arms three limbs, rf, e, and /, moving 
' ^ely upon centers by which they may be placed in any po- 
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sition with respect to the tripod and each 

other. These limbs carry points at right 

angles to the plane of the instrument, 

\7hich may be brought to coincide, in the 

first instance, with any three points on 

the original, and then transferred to the 

copy. After this first step two of these 

points must be set upon two points of 

the drawing already copied, and the third made to coincide 

with a new point of the drawing, that is, one not yet copied : 

then, by placing the two first points on the corresponding 

points in the copy, the third point of the compasses will 

transfer the new point to the copy. 

Another form of triangular compasses is represented in the 
annexed figure. 



On 
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Fig. 2. 



Fig, 3. 



This instrument is used for drawing straight lines. It 

consists of two blades with steel 
points fixed to a handle; and 
they are so bent, that a suffi- 
cient cavity is left between them 
for the ink, when the ends of 
the steel points meet close to- 
gether, or nearly so. The blades 
are set with the points more or 
less open by means of a mill- 
headed screw, so as to draw lines 
of any required fineness or thick- 
ness. One of the blades is framed 
with a joint, so that by taking 
out the screw the blades may be 
completely opened, and the points 
effectively cleaned after use. The 
ink is to be put between the 
blades by a common pen, and in 
using the pen it should be slightly 
inclined in the direction of the 
line to be drown, and care should 
be taken that both points touch 
the paper ; and the observations 
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equally apply to the pen points of the compasses before 
described. The drawing-pen should be kept close to the 
straight edge (see straight edge), and in the same direction 
during the whole operation of drawing the line. 

For drawing close parallel lines in mechanical and architec- 
tural drawings, or to represent canals or roads, a double pen 
(fig. 2) is frequently used, with an adjusting screw to set the 
pen to any required small distance. This is usually called 
the road pen. The best pricking point is a fine needle held 
in a pair of forceps (fig. 3). Jt is used to mark the intersec- 
tions of lines, or to set off divisions from the plotting scale 
and protractor (p. 33). This point may also be used to prick 
through a drawing upon an intended copy, or, the needle being 
reversed, the eye end forms a good tracing point. 

A STRAIGHT EDGE. 

As many instruments are required to have strdght edges 
for the purpose of measuring distances, and of drawing straight 
lines, it may be considered important to test the accuracy of 
such edges. This may be done by placing two such edges 
in contact and sliding them along each other, while held up 
between the eye and the light : if the edges fit close in some 
parts, so as to exclude the light, but admit it to pass between 
them at other parts, the edges are not true : if, however, the 
edges appear, as far as the test has now proceeded, to be true, 
still this may arise from a curvature in one edge fitting into an 
opposite curvature in the other ; the final step then is to take a 
third edge, and try it in the same manner with each of the other 
two, and if in each case the contact be close throughout the 
whole extent of the edges, then they are all three good*. 

" To draw a straiglit line between two points upon a plane, we lay a rule 
80 that the straight edge thereof may just pass by the two points ; then moving 
a fine-pointed needle, or drawing-pen, along this edge, we draw a line from 
one point to the other, which, for common purposes, is sufficiently exact; but, 
where great accuracy is required, it will be found extremely difficult to lay 
the rule equally with respect to both the points, so as not to be nearer to one 
point than the other. It is difficult also so to carry the needle, or pen, that 
it shall neither incline more to one side than the other of the rule ; and, 
thirdly, it is very difficult to find a rule that shall be perfectly straight. 

" If the two points be yery far distant, it is almost impossible to draw the 
line with accuracy and exactness; a circular line may be described more 
easily, and more exactly, than a straight or any other line, though even then 
many difficulties occur, when the circle is required to be of a large radius. 

" And let no one consider these reflections as the effect of too scrupulous 
exactness, or as an unnecessary aim at precision ; for, as the foundation of 

* Euc bk. i. de£ 10. Peacock's Algebra, 1st edition, art. 532. p. 429. 
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all our knowledge in geography, navigation, and astronomy, ifl built on obser- 
vations, and all observations are made with instruments, it follows that the 
tmth of the observations, and the accuracy of the deductions therefrom, will 
principally depend on the exactness with which the instruments are made 
and divided, and that those sciences will advance in proportion as these arc 
less difficult in their use, and more perfect in the performance of their respeo 
live operations." * 

ON SCALES. 

Scales of equal parts are used for measuring straight lines 
and laying down distances, each part answering for one foot, 
one yard, one chain, &c., as may be convenient, and the plan 
will be larger or smaller as the scale contains a smaller or a 
greater number of parts in an inch. 

Scales of equal parts maybe divided into three kinds; simply- 
divided scales, diagonal scales, and vernier 
scales. 

Simply-divided Scales, — Simply-divided 
scales consist of any extent of equal divisions, 
which are numbered 1, 2, 3, &c., beginning 
from the second division on the left hand. 
The first of these primary divisions is sub- 
divided into ten equal parts, and from these 
last divisions the scale is named. Thus it 
is called a scale of 30, when 30 of these 
small parts are equal to one inch. If, then, 
these subdivisions be taken as units, each to 
represent one mile, for instance, or one chain, 
or one foot, &c., the primary divisions will be 
so many tens of miles, or of chains, or of feet, 
&c.; if the subdivisions are taken as tens, 
the primary divisions will be hundreds ; 
and, if the primary divisions be units, the 
subdivisions will be tenths. 

The accompanying drawing represents 
six of the simply- divided scales, which are 
generally placed upon the plain scale. To 
adapt them to feet and inches, the first pri- 
mary division is divided duodecimally upon 
an upper line. To lay down 360, or 36, 
or 3 6, &c., from any one of these scales, 
extend the compasses fr<^ the primary 
division numbered 3 to the 6th lower sub- 

* Geometrical and Geographical Essays, by the late George Adorns, editvl 

by WiUiun Jones, F.Am.F.S. 
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division, reckoning backwards, or towards the left band. To 
take off any number of feet and inches, 6 feet 7 inches for 
instance, extend the compasses from the primary division 
numbered 6, to the 7th upper subdivision, reckoning back- 
wards, as before. 

Diagonal Scales, — In the simply-divided scales one of the 
primary divisions is subdivided only into ten equal parts, and 
the parts of any distance which are less than tenths of a pri- 
mary division cannot be accurately taken off from them ; but, 
by means of a diagonal scale, the parts of any distance which 
are the- hundredths of the primary divisions are correctly in- 
dicated, as will easily be understood from its construction, 
which we proceed to describe. 

Draw eleven parallel equidistant lines; 
divide the upper of these lines into equal 
parts of the intended length of the primary 
divisions; and through each of these di- 
visions draw perpendicular lines, cutting all 
the eleven parallels, and number these pri- 
mary divisions, 1, 2, 3, &c., beginning from 
the second. 

Subdivide the first of these primary di- 
visions into ten equal parts, both upon the 
highest and lowest of the eleven parallel 
lines, and let these subdivisions be reckoned 
in the opposite direction to the primary di- 
visions, as in the simply-divided scales. 

Draw the diagonal lines from the tenth 
subdivision below to the ninth above ; from 
the ninth below to the eighth above; and 
so on ; till we come to a line from the firfet 
below to the zero point above. Then, since 
these diagonal lines are all parallel, and 
consequently everywhere equidistant, the 
distance between any two of them in suc- 
cession, measured upon any of the eleven 
parallel lines which they intersect, is the 
same as this distance measured upon the 
highest or lowest of these lines, that 
is, as one of the subdivisions before 
mentioned: but the distance b^een the 
perpendicular, which passes through the 
z&TB point, and the diagonal through the 
8ame point, being nothing on the highest line, and equal to 
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one of the subdivii^ons on the lowest line, i6 equal (Eu&* 
yi. prop. 4) to one-tenth of a subdivision on the second line, 
to two-tenths 6f a subdivision on the third, and so on ; so that 
this, and consequently each of the other diagonal lines, as it 
reaches each successive parallel, separates further from the 
perpendicular through the zero point by one-tenth of the ex-* 
tent of a subdivision, or one-hundredth of the extent of a pri« 
mary division. Our figure represents the two diagonal scales 
which are usually placed upon the plane scale of six inches in 
length. In one, the distances between the primary divisions 
are each half an inch, and in the other a quarter of an inch. 
The parallel next to the figures numbering these divisions 
must be considered the highest or first parallel in each of 
these scales to accord with the above deseription. 

The primary divisions being taken for units, to set off the 
numbers 5*74 by the diagonal scale. Set one foot of the 
compasses on the point where the fifth parallel cuts the 
eighth diagonal line, and extend the other foot to the point 
where the same parallel cuts the sixth vertical line. 

The primary divisions being reckoned as tens, to take off 
the number 46*7. Extend the compasses from the point where 
the eighth parallel cuts the seventh diagonal to the point 
where it cuts the fiflh vertical. 

The primary divisions being hundreds, to take oS the 
number 253. Extend the compasses from the point where 
the fourth parallel cuts the sixth diagoixal to the point wheie 
it cuts the third vertical. 

Now, since the first of the parallels, of the diagonals, and 
of the verticals indicate the zero points lor the third, second, 
and first figures respectively, the second of each of them 
stands for, and is marked, 1, the third, 2, and so on, and we 
have the following 

Geiural Btde. — To take off way number to three places of 
figures upon a diagonal scale. On the parallel indicated by 
the third figure, measure from the diagonal indicated by the 
second figure to the vertical indicated by the first. 

Vermer Scales. — The nature of these scales will be under- 
stood from their construction. To coastruct a vernier scale, 
which shall enable us to take off a number to three places of 
figures: divide all the primary divisions into tenths, and 
ntimber these subdivisions, 1, /^« 3^ &c., from the left hand 
towards the right throughout the whole extent of the scale. 

Take off now, with the compasses, eleven of these subdi- 
visions, set the ext^t off backwards from the end of tJie fixst 
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primary division, and it will reach beyond the beginning of 
this division, or zero point, a distance equal to one of the sub- 
divisions. Now divide the extent thus set off fhto 
ten equal parts, marking the divisions on the opposite 
side of the divided line to the strokes marking the 
primary divisions and the subdivisions, and number 
them 1,3,3, &c. , backwards from right to left. Then, 
since the extent of eleven subdivisions has been di- 
vided into ten equal parts, so that these ten parts 
exceed by one subdivision the extent of ten subdivi- 
sions, each one of these equal parts, or, as it may be 
called, one division of the vernier scale, exceeds one 
of the subdivisions by a tenth part of a subdivision, 
or a hundredth part of a primary division. In our 
figure the distances between the primary divisions are 
each one inch, and, consequently, the distances be- 
tween the subdivisions are each one-tenth of an 
inch, and the distances between the divisions of the 
vernier scale each one-tenth and one-hundredth of 
an inch. 

To take off the number S53 from this scale. In- 
crease the first figure 2 by 1, making it 3 ; because 
the vernier scale commences at the end of the first 
primary division, and the primary divisions are mea- 
sured from this point, and not from the zero point*. 
The first thus increased with the second now represents 
35 of the subdivisions from the zero point, from 
which the third figure, 3, must be subtracted, leaving 
32 ; since three divisions of the vernier scale will 
contain three of these subdivisions, together with 
three-tenths of a subdivision. Place, then, one point 
of the compasses upon the third division of the vernier 
scale, and extend the other point to the d/2nd sub- 
division, or the second division beyond the 3rd pri- 
mary division, and laying down the distance be- 
tween the points of the compass, it will represent 
253, or 25*3, or 2*53, according as the primary divi- 
sions are taken as hundreds, tens, or units. 

General Rule. — To take off any number to threa 
places of figures upon this vernier scale. Increase 
the first figure by one; subtract the third figure from the 
second, borrowing one from the first increased figure, if ne- 

* If tlie veniier scale were placed to the left of tlie zero point, a distanod 
lees than 0ne primary division could not always be found upon the Kal«. 
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cessary, and extend the compasses from the division upon 
the vernier scale, indicated by the third figure, to the subdivi- 
aon indicated by the number remaining «5ter performing the 
above subtraction. 

Suppose it were required to take off the number 253-5. By 
extending the compasses from the third division of the 
vernier scale to the 32nd subdivision, the number 253 is taken 
off, as we have seen. To take off, therefore, 253*5, the com- 
passes must be extended from one of these points to a short 
distance beyond the other. Again, by extending the com- 
passes from the 4th division of the vernier scale to the 31st 
subdivision, the number 254 would be taken off. To take off 
2 5 3' 5, then, the compasses must be extended from one of these 
points to within a short distance of the other; and by setting 
the compasses so that, when one point of the compasses is set 
successively on the 3rd and 4th division of the vernier scale, 
the other point reaches as far beyond the 32nd subdivision as 
it falls short of the 31st, the number 253*5 is taken off. If 
the excess in one case be twice as great as the defect in the 
other, the distance represents the number 253f , or 253*66 ; 
and if the excess be half the defect, the distance represents 
253^, or 253*33. Thus distances may be set off with an 
accurately-constructed scale of this kind to within the three- 
hundredth part of a primary division, unless these divisions 
be themselves very small. 

We are not aware that a scale of this kind has been put 
upon the plain scales sold by any of the instrument makers ; 
but, during the time occupied in plotting an extensive survey, 
the paper which receives the work is affected by the changes 
which take place in the hygrometrical state of the air, and the 
parts laid down from the same scale, at different times, will 
not exactly correspond, unless this scale has been first laid 
down upon the paper itself, and all the divisions have been 
taken from the scale so laid down, which is always in the same 
state of expansion as the plot. For plotting, then, an extensive 
survey, and accurately filling in the minutiae, a diagonal, or 
vernier scale may advantageously be laid down upon the 
paper upon which the plot' is to be made. A vernier scale is 
preferable to a diagonal scale, because in the latter it is ex- 
tremely difficult to draw the diagonals with accuracy, and we 
have no check upon its errors ; while in the former the uniform 
maimer in which the strokes of one scale separate from those 
of the other is some evidence of the truth of both*. 

* In Mr. Bird's celebrated scale, by means of which he succeeded in di« 
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ON THE PBOTRACTING SCALES. 

The natare of these scales will be understood from tiie 
following construction (plate 1, fig. 1): 

With centre o, and radius o a, describe the circle a b o d ; 
and through the centre o draw the diameters a c, and b d, at 
right angles to each other, which will divide the circle inta 
four quadrants, a b, b c, c D, and d* a. 

Divide the quadrant c d into niue equal parts, each of 
which -mix contain ten degrees, and these parts may again be 
subdivided into degrees, and, if the circle be sufficiently large^ 
into minutes. 

Set one foot of the compasses upon c, and transfer the di- 
visions in the quadrant o d to the right line o i>, and we shall 
have a scale of chords *. 

From the divisions in the quadrant o d, draw right lines 
parallel to d a, to cut the radiue o c, and, numbering the divi- 
sions from o, towards c, we shall have a scale of sines. 

If the same divisions be numbered from o, and continued 
to A, we shall have a scale of versed sines. 

From the centre o, draw right lines through the divisions 
of the quadrant o d, to meet the line c t, touching the circle 
at c, and, numbering from o, towards t, we shall have a scale 
of tangents. 

Set one foot of the compasses upon the center o, and transfer 
the divisions in o t into the right line o s, and we shall have 
a scale of secants. 

Bight lines, drawn from a to the several divisions in the 
quadrant c d, will divide the radius o d into a line of semi* 
tangents, or tangents of half the angles indicated by the 
numbers ; and the scale may be continued by continuing the 
divisions from the quadrant o d, through the quadnoit d a, 

Tiding, wifeh grreatly^-improTed accuracy, tbe circles of astronomical instror 
meatSy the inches are divided into tenths, as in the scale described im the 
text, and 100 of these tenths axe divided into 100 parts for the Temier 
scale. 

* We give the constructions in the text to show the nature of the scales ; 
hut in practice a scale of chords is most accurately constructed by values 
computed fren tabulated firidiraetical values of sines, which computed 
values are set off from a scale of equal parts ; and the circle is divided most 
accurately by means of such computed chords. The limits of our work 
forbid our entering further upon this interesting subject. All the other 
scales will also be most accurately constructed from computed arithmetical 
values, taken off by means of the beam compasses hereafter described, and 
setrected 1^ the aid of » geod Bisds veniec seale. 
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and drawing right lines from a, through these divisions, to^ 
meet the radius o j>, produced.* 

Divide the quadrant a d into eiglU equal parts, suhdiyide 
each of these into four equal parts, and, setting one foot of 
the compasses upon a, transfer these divisions to the right 
line A D, and we shall have a scale of rhumhs* 

Divide the radius a o into 60 equal parts, andnumher them 
from o towards a ; through these divisions draw r^ht lines 
parallel to the radius o b, to meet the quadrant a b ; and, witk 
one foot of the compasses upon a, transfer these divisions front 
the quadrant to the right line a b, and we shall have a scale 
of longitudes. 

Place the chord of 60°, or radius*, between the radii o a 
and o B, meeting them at equal distances from the center; di- 
vide the quadrant c b into six equal parts, for intervals of 
hours, subdividing each of these parts into 12 for intervals of 
5 minutes, and further subdividing for single minutes if the 
circle be large enough; and from the center o draw right 
lines to the divisions and subdivisions of the quadrant, inter*- 
secting the chord or radius placed in the quadrant, and we 
shall have a scale of hours. 

Prolong the touching line T o to l ; set off the scale of sines 
from c to l; draw right lines from the center o to the divisions 
upon G L, and from the intersections of these lines vTitb thd 
quadrant c b draw right lines parallel to the radius o c, tot 
meet the radius o b, and we shsdl have a scale of latitudes f. 

Corresponding lines of hours and latitudes may also bo coii 
structed (as represented in our figure) more simply, and on a 
scale twice as large as by the preceding method, as follows r — 

With the chord of 45° set off from b to e, and again from 
B to F, we obtain a quadrant e f bisected in b ; and, the 
chord of 60° or radius being set off from a, o, f, and e, this 
quadrant is divided into six equal parts. From the center o, 
draw straight lines through these divisions to meet the line 
touching the circle at B, and we shall have the line of honors. 

From the point d, draw right lines through the dirisions 
upon the line of sines o c, to meet the circumference ^, and 

* Chord of 60* is eqnal to radius. Euc. book iv. prop. 15, Cor. 

f The line of latitudes is a line of sines, to radius equal the whole length 
of thfe line of hoxxrs, of the angles, of which the tangents are equal toi the 
sines of the latitudes. The middle of the hour line being numbered fisr thtoQ 
o'clock, the divisions for the other hours are found by setting off both wayi 
from tibe middle the tangents of n, 15**, iu being the number of hours from 
three o'clock, that is, one for two o'clock and four o'clock, two for one o'dbtk 
and five o'dock, and three for twelve o'clock an4 six o'clock. 
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transferring these divisions from b, as a center to the chord 
B c, we shall have the corresponding line of latitudes. 

It is not necessary that these scales should all be projected 
to the same radius ; but those which are used together, as the 
rhumbs and chords, the chords and longitudes, the sines, tan- 
gents, secants, and semitangents, and, lastly, the hours and 
latitudes, must be so constructed necessarily. In the accom- 
panying diagram (plate 1, fig 2) we have laid down the hours 
and latitudes to a radius equal to the whole length of the scale, 
the other lines being laid down to the radius used in the fore- 
going construction. 

The Line of Chords is used to set off an angle, or to measure 
an angle already laid down. 

1st. To set off an angle ^ 
which shall contain d° from 
the point A, in the straight line 
A B. Open the compasses to 
the extent of 60° upon the 
line of chords, which equals the 
radius to which this line has 
been laid down (Euc. iv. prop. 

16, Cor.), and, setting one foot upon A, with this extent 
describe an arc cutting a b in b ; then, taking the extent of if 
from the same line of chords, set it off from b to c ; and, join- 
ing AC, B A c is the angle required. Thus to set off an angle 
of 41°, having described the arc b c, as directed, with one foot 
of the compasses on b, and the extent of 41° on the line of 
chords, intersect b c in o, and join a c. 

2nd. To measure the angle contained by the straight lines 
A B and A c already laid down. Open the compasses to the ex- 
tent of 60° on the line of chords, as before, and with this ra- 
dius describe the arc b c, cutting a b and a c, produced, if 
necessary, in the points b and c ; then, extending the com- 
passes from B to c, place one point of the compasses on the 
beginning, or zero point, of the line of chords, and the other 
point will extend to the number upon this line, indicating the 
degreiP in the angle b a c. If, for instance, this point fall on 
the 41st division, or the first division beyond that marked 40 
in the figure (plate 1, fig, 2), the angle bag will contain 41®. 

The Line of Rhumbs is a scale of tiie chords of the angles of 
deviation from the meridian denoted by the several points 
and quarter points of the compass, enabling the navigator, 
without computation, to lay down or measure a ship's course 
Ql)on a chart. Thus, supposing the ship's course, to be 
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N.N.E. f E. Through the point a, repre- 
senting the ship's place upon the chart, 
draw the meridian a b, and with center a 
and distance equal to the extent of 60*^ upon 
the line of chords describe an arc cutting 
A B in B ; then on the line of rhumbs take 
the extent to the third subdivision beyond 
the division marked 2, because N.N.E. is 
the second point of the compass from the 
north, and with one foot of the compasses 
on B describe an arc intersecting -b c in c : 
join A c, and the angle bag will represent ■ 
the ship's course. On the other hand, if a 
ship is to be sailed from the point a to a point on the line 
A c on a chart, draw the meridian a b, describe the arc b o with 
radius equal to chord of 60°, as before, and the extent from b 
to c, applied to the line of rhumbs, will give 2 pts. 3 qrs., de- 
noting that the ship must be sailed by the compass N.N.E. f E. 

The Line of Longitudes shows the number of equatorial 
miles in a degree of longitude on the parallels of latitude in- 
dicated by the degrees on the corresponding points of the 
line of chords. Eaample.'^A ship in latitude 60"* N. sailing 
E. 79 miles, required the difference of longitude between the 
Tjeginning and end of her course. Opposite 6(J on the line of 
chords stands 30 on the line of longitudes, which is, therefore, 
the number of equatorial miles in a degree of longitude at 
that latitude. Hence, as 30 : 79 : : 60 : 158 miles, the 
required difference of longitude. 

The Lines of Sines, Secants, Tangejits, and Semilangents are 
principally used for the several projections, or perspective 
representations, of the circles of the sphere, by means of 
which maps are constructed. Thus, the meridians and paral- 
lels of latitude being projected, the countries intended to be 
represented are traced out according to their respective 
situations and extent, the position of every point being deter- 
mined by the intersection of its given meridian and parallel of 
latitude. 

The plane upon which the circles are to be delineated is 
called the primitive, and the circumference of a circle, de- 
scribed with a radius, representing, upon the reduced scale of 
the drawing, the radius of the sphere, is called the circum- 
ference of the primitive. Lines, drawn from all the points of 
the circles to the eye, by their intersection with the primitive 
form the projection. 
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When the eye is supposed to be infinitely distant, so that 
the lines of vision are parallel to one another and perpendi- 
cular to the primitive, the projection is called orthographic. 
When the primitive is a tangent plane to the sphere, and the 
eye is supposed to be at the center of the sphere, the projec- 
tion is called gnomonic. When the eye is supposed to be at 
the. surface of the sphere, and the primitive to pass through 
the center, so as to have the eye in its pole, the projection is 
called stereographic. 

The projection is further termed equatorial, meridional, or 
horizontal, according oa the primitive coincides vpith, or is 
parallel to, the equator, or the^ meridian or horizon of any 
place. 

To delineate the Orthographic Projection of the Circles of 
the Terrestrial Sphere upon the Plane of the Meridian of anj^ 
place. — ^With a radius according to 
the contemplated scale of the pro- 
jection, describe the circle w n e s. 
for the circumference of the pri- 
mitive, and draw the vertical and 
horizontal diameters n s and w e, 
which will be the projections of a 
meridian perpendicular to the pri- 
mitive, and of *the equator, respect- 
ively. Take out from the line of 
sines the sines of the latitudes 
through which the parallels are to 

be drawn, and, reducing these sines to the radius of the pri- 
mitive *, set off these reduced distances both ways from the 
center upon the line n s ; and also both ways from the center 
upon the line we, for the sines of the angles which the 
meridians, to be drawn at the same intervals as the parallels, 
make with the meridian n s. Through the divisions thus set 
o€P, upon the line n s draw straight lines parallel to w E, and 
such straight lines will be the projections of the several paaral 
lels of latitude, which are to be numbered to 90, from the 
equator to either pole for the latitudes. With distances from 
the center to the divisions set off upon w e as semi-idinor axes, 
and the distance from c to n or s, equal to radius of primitive, 

* If the proportional compasses be set in the proportion of the sine 90° 
on the line of sines to the radius of -the prinutive, one pair of points will give, 
reduced to this radius, the sines taken off hy the other pair of points. The 
manner of taking from the sector a sine to any radius will be heieafto pointed 
out. 
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as a common major axis, describe aemi-ellipsea*, and they mil 
be the projections of the seveial meridians, which are to b& 
numbered either way from the first meridian for the loagitades» 
In the figure the primitive coincides with the plane of the 
meridian of a place in 30° west longitude, or 160° east longi<- 
tude, the sum of these two being 180°, as must always be the 
case. 

To delineate the Chfiomonic Projection of the Girclss of the 
Terrestrial Sphere upon a Plane parallel to the Eqmator.-^lji 
this case the meridians 
will all be projected 
into straight liaes> 
making the same angles 
one with another that 
their originals do on 
the surface of the 
sphere; the projection 
of the pole will be the 
center of the primitive, 
and the projections of 
the parallels of lati- 
tude will be circles de- 
scribed from the pro- 
jection of the pole, as 
center, with distances 
equal to the tangents 
of the respective co- 
latitudes reduced to the radius of the primitive. The parallel 
of 45° will, therefore, coincide with the circumference of the 
primitive ; the parallels of latitudes greater than 46° vidll lie 
vdthin the primitive; and for latitudes less than 45° the paral- 
lels will fall without the primitive, the radii of their projec- 
tions increasing as the latitude decreases, until the radius for 
projecting the equator becomes infinite. Describe, t^en, a 



* These semi-ellipses may be thus de- 
scribed. From any point p upon the 
Btraig^ edge of a piece of paper set off j*- c 
equal to the major axis, and p b equal to 
the minor axis : then move the paper into 
various positions, but so that the point c 
may always be upon the line w x, and 
the point b upon the line ir s, and the 
point p will, in every such position, coin- 
cide with a point in the required ellipse. 
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circle for the primitive ; draw straight lines radiating from its 
center, and equally inclined one to another for the projections 
of equidistant meridians ; and number them to 180 both 
ways from the first meridian for the longitudes. With the tan- 
gents of the colatitudes, taken at intervals equal to the angle 
between two successive meridians, and reduced to the radius 
of the primitive, as distances, describe from the center of the 
primitive concentric circles ; and number them 90 to 45 from 
the pole to the primitive for the latitudes, continuing the gra- 
duation beyond for the lower latitudes. 

The gnomonic projection afibrds a good representation of 
the polar regions, but all places in latitudes lower than 60° 
appear greatly distorted. The gnomonic projection enlarges 
the representations of plaxjes at a distance from the center of 
projection beyond their proportionate true dimensions ; and 
the orthographic, on the contrary, unduly contracts them; 
while both are adapted for representing best the countries at 
only a moderate distance from the center of projection. 

To delineate the Stereograpkic Projection of the Circles of the 
Terrestrial Sphere upon the Horizon of anyplace. — With radius 
determined upon describe a circle for the primitive, and draw 
its vertical and horizontal diameters, n s and w e, which 
will be the projections of the meridian of the place and of the 
prime vertical respectively. From the center c set off upon 
the radius c s, produced, if necessary, the distance c ^, equal 
to the tangent of the latitude of the place reduced to the 
radius of the primitive ; and with center a and distance a w 
or A E describe the circle w n e, which will be the projec- 
tion of the meridian at right angles to n s, the meridian of 
the place ; and, consequently, n will be the projection of the 
pole. Through a draw the right line ^ b at right angles to 
A c, and another line a d making any convenient angle with 
A B, and, setting off ^ B equal to the radius of the primi- 
tive, and A D equal to the sine of the colatitude, taken from 
the line of sines, join b d. Now take from the line of tan- 
gents the angles which the other meridians to be drawn are 
to make with the meridian w n e, or the complements ot 
the angles which they are to make with k s, and set them 
off both ways from a upon the line a d ; through each of the 
divisions l, thus found, draw l o, parallels to b r>, and we 
have at o the centers of the circles for describing the meri- 
dians*. With centers o and distances o n, describe the 

r cot. L 
Tne distance AO— y where r represents the radius of the pri 

COS. V 
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meridians, and » ^ 

number them ; "• 

to 180, both i ;■ 

najs, from the ! • 

first meridian, ! ,* 

foT the longi- | ; 

tudei. For a ! ; 

parallel throngh 
any given lad- 
tade, take the 
difference of the 
complement of 
the given lati- 
tude and of the 
colatitodeof the 
place from the b 
line of semi- 
tangents, and, 
having reduced 
it to the radius 
of the primitive, 
set it off at r 
from c towards 
N for latitudes 
greater than the 
latitude of the 

place, and from < 

c towards s for ■ / 

latitudes less .' 

than the lati- ." 

tude of the '* 

place : — again, 

take the sum of the complement of the given latitude and 
of the colatitude of the place from the line of semitongento, 
and set it off at s from c upon c n produced : then the circle 
described upon r m* aa diameter viU be the parallel required. 
Draw these parallels for intervals of latitude equal to the 
angles made b; two succeasivo meridians, and number them 
90 to from the pole n for the north latitudes, and ^oin in- 
creasing from on the other side of the equator for tbe senth 

mitive, I tha latilQiIe of ibn place, and L the angle at whicb the mciidiBn 
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latitudes, if the place be in north latitude— «r the convene, if ■ 

the place be in south latitude. 

The practical application of the preceding methods of pro- 
jection 18 ueuallj confined to the representation of an entire 
hemisphere, or at least of a considerable portion of a sphere; 
but for laying down smaller portions of the sphere the method 
of development may be advantageously adopted. In this me- 
thod the portion of the sphere to be represented is considered 
as coincident with a portion of a cone, touching the sphere in 
a circle which is the middle parallel of latitude of the country 
to be represented, and this portionof the cone when developed 
forms a portion of a sector of a circle. 

To lay down the meridians and parallels of latitude for this 
development. 1. Take a straight line, boa. for the middle 
meridian of the intended map, and divide it into equal parts, 
to represent degrees and minutes of latitude according to the 
scale determined upon for the map. 3. From one of these 
divisions, A, which is conveniently situated to form the center 
of the map, set off frotn a to c the cotangent of the middle 
latitude, reduced to a radius equal to 57-3 of the divisions pre- 
viously marked off as degrees, or to 3438 of those marked off 
as minutes. 3. With a as a center and radius c A, describe 
the arc D A E for the middle parallel of latitude, and divide it 
into equal parts to represent 
degrees and minutes of longi- 
tude, the lengths of these 
parts having, to the lengths 
of the parts previously set 
ofif on the meridian for 
degrees and minates of 
latitude, the ratio cosine 
of middle latitude : ra- 
dius. 4. With c as center, 
describe concentric ores, 
through the divisions on 
o £, for the parallels of lati- 
tude; and draw straight lines, 
radiating from o, through the 
diviaions on d a e for the me- 
ridians. 

In our figure the middle 
lalitwde is 55°; A B is equal 
to the length of 67-3°, or 
the radius of the sphere; 
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A o is equal to the cotangent of 56, or the tangent of 35 
reduced to this radioe; &ud c, coasequently, is the center 
for describing the parallels, and the radiating poiat for the 
meridians. 

In drawing a map of small extent, it is usual to make all 
tlie meridiane and parallels of latitude straight lines; and to 
make the extreme pu^lels, and the meridian passing through 
the center of the map, proportional to their real magnitude. 

Another and more esact method is to make the meridian 
pasaing through the center of the map, and all the parallels 
of latitude, straight lines, Be in the last method. Then all the 
degrees on each of the parallels are made proportional to their 
magnitude, and the lines passing throiigh the corresponding 
poiutfl of division on the parallcils will represent the meri- 
dians. These will be curved lines, and not straight, as in the 
last method. This is usually called Flanutead'i Projection, 
as it was first used by that astronomer in oonstructing hia 
" Gelestial Atlas ; " and it is eitremelj useful in geographical 
ma^ for countries lying on both sides of the equator. 

A considerable improvement of this method, for countries 
of large extent, is to represent all the parallels of latitude by 
concentric circles, sccordiag to the principles of the conical 
development; and then to lay off the degrees on each parallel, 
proportional to their magnitude *, and draw lines through 
the corresponding divisions of these parallels to represent 
the meridians. This delineation, perhaps, ^vill give the dif- 
ferent parts of a nutp of some extent in as nearly their due 
proportions as the 
nature of the case 
will admit. 

We will now 
briefly explain the 
manner of con- 
structing some of 
the simplest dials 
by means of the 
dialling scales. 

To conitruot a 
Horizontal Dial. — 
Draw on your dial 
plate two parallel I 
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lines, abf c d, as & double meridian line, at a distance apart 
equal to the thickness of the intended style, or gnomon 
Intersect them at right angles by another line, ef, called the 
six o'clock line. From the scale of latitudes take the latitude 
of the place with the compasses, and set that extent from ctoe 
and from a to / on the six o'clock line, and then, taking the 
whole of six hours between the parts of the compasses from 
the scale, with this extent set one foot in the point e, and with 
the other intersect the meridian line c d at d. Do the same 
from/ to bf and draw the right lines e d and/ 6, which are of 
the same lengths as the scale of houi's. Place one foot of the 
compasses on the beginning of the scale, and, extending the 
other to any hour on the scale, lay these extents off from d to 
e for the afternoon hours, and from b to / for the forenoon. 
In the same manner the quarters or minutes may be laid down, 
if required. The edge of a ruler being now placed on the 
point c, draw the first five afternoon hours from that point 
through the marks on the line d e, and continue the lines of 
4 and 5 through the center c to the other side of the dial for 
the like hours of the morning. Lastly, lay a ruler on the 
point a, and draw the last five forenoon hours through the 
marks on the line/ &, continuing the hour lines of 7 and 8 
through the center a to the other side of the dial, for 
the evening hours, and figure the hours to the respective 
lines. 

To make the Gnomon. — From the line of chords, always 
placed on the same dialling scale, take the extent of 60°, and 
describe from the center a the arc 
g n. Then with the extent of the 
latitude of the place, suppose Lon- > 

don, 61|°, taken from the same line / 

of chords, set one foot in n, and cross / 

the arc with the other at g. From / 

the center at a draw the line a g / 

for the axis of the gnomon a g % / 

and from g let fall the perpendi- ^ 

cular g i upon the horizontal meri- 

dian line a n, and there will be formed a triangle a g L A 
plate or triangular frame similar to this triangle, and of the 
thickness of the interval of the parallel lines a c and b i, 
being now made and set upright between them, touching at a 
and 5, its hypotheiiuse or axis a g will be parallel to the axis 
of the earth when the dial is fixed truly, and will cast its 
shadow on the hour of the day. 
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To make an erect 
Sovtk IHal.—lake 
the complement of 
the ]atitude of the 
place, which forLon- 
aon is 90° leas 61| 
=33^, from the 
Bcale of latitudes, 
and proceed in all 
other respects for 
the hour tiaes, as 
above, for the hori- 
zontal dial ; only re- 
Tereing the hours,', 
and limiting them to the 7 ; and 
for the gnomon making the angle 
of the style's height equal to ihe 
colittitude 38^. 

To eomtritet an East or West 
Dial. — Draw the two meridian 
lines as before, and intersect it at 
right angles hy another line, upon which set oFT, ^m the meri- 
dian lines, the tangents of 16°, 30°, 46°, &o,, for every 15°, re- 
duced to a radius equal to the intended height of the elyle. 
The hour lines are to he drawn through the divisions thua 
marked, parallel to the meridian lines, and the meridian lines 
themselves are six. o'clock hour lines. The gnomon is a plate 
in the form of a parallelogram, the breadth of which forma the 
height of the style or gnomon, and must be equal to the radiua 
to which the tangents have been set off on the dial plate. It 
is set up between the meridian lines, perpendicular to the dial 
plate ; and the dial is set up. so thaX the meridian lines, and 
consequently the edge of the gnomon, may be paraUsl to the 
earth's axis. As the sun only shines on the dial during half the 
day, if the dial fronts the east, it points out the time from sun- 
rise'U) noon, or, if the dial fronts the west, from noon to night 

qcnteb's lines. 

These lines are graduated so as to form a scale of the loga- 
rithms of numbers, sines, and tangents; to which are some- 
times added, for the use of the navigator, licee of the loga- 
rithms of tho sine rhumbs and tangent rhumbs. They may 
be constructed aa follows : — 

I. To eomtrwt the Line of Logarithmic Numbers marked N 
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— Having fixed upon a convenient length for the entire scale, 
which must be exactly equal to the length of twenty of the 
primary divisions of the diagonal or vernier scale^ or ol the 
beam compasses (p. 48), by which it is to be divided, bisect it, 
and figure it 1 at the commencement on the left hand, 1 again 
in the middle, and 10 at the end. The half line, then, is taken 
for unity, or the logarithm of 10, and, consequently, the 
whole line represents -2, or the logarithm of 100. The 
lengths corresponding to the three first figures of the loga- 
rithms of 2, 3, &c., up to 9, as found in the common table of 
logs., may now be taken off from the diagonal scale, or the 
length corresponding to four or even five figures may be esti- 
mated upon a vernier scale, or upon the beam compasses, if 
the scale be not less than twenty inches in length. These 
lengths are to be set off from the 1 at the commencement of 
the line for the logarithms of 2, 3, &c., to 9, and again from 
the 1 at the middle of the line for the logarithms of 20, 30, 
&c., to 90. The divisions thus formed are to be subdivided 
by setting off, in the same manner, the three, four, or five 
first figures of the logarithms of 1*1, 1*2, 1*3, &c., to 1"9; of 
2*1, 2*2, 3*3, Ac," to 2*9, and so on, each of the primary divi- 
sions being thus subdivided into ten ; and these again are to 
be subdivided each into ten, or five, or two, as the length of 
the secondary divisions may admit, by setting off the loga- 
rithms of 1-11, 1-12, 1-13, &c.; or of 1*12, 114, &c.; or of 
1-16, 1*25, &c.; and the scale is completed. 
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9, To construct the Line of Logarithmic Sines marked S, — 
The whole length of the scale is taken as the logarithm of 
the radius, and, since this extent upon the line of numbers 
represents 2, or the logarithm of 100, it follows that the lines 
of sines, tangents, &c., are to be scales of the logarithms of 
the sines, tangents, &c., to radius 100, of which the logarithm 
is 2 : whereas the logarithmic tables of sines, tangents, &c., 
are set down to a radius, of which the logarithm is 10. By 
taMng 8, then, from each of the tabulated values of the loga- 
rithmic sines, tangents, &c., we should obtain the logarithmic 
sines, tangents, &c., to radius 100, and the three, four, or five 
first figures of these reduced values are to be set off, from the 
left hand towards the Vight, by one of the scales, or by the 
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beam compasses, as explained in the construction of the line 
of numbers; 1st, for every 10 degrees, then for every degree, 
and then for every half degree, every 10 minutes, and every 
5 minutes, as far as the length of the several primary divi- 
sions will admit. The line is then numbered 1, *2, 3, <&c., at 
every degree to 10, and afterwards 20, 30, 40, &c., at every 
ten degrees to 90, which stands at the extreme right, since 
sine 90° equals radius. 

The tabulated logarithmic sine of 34' 23'', being 80000669, 
will coincide, or nearly so, with the zero point upon our scale, 
and consequently angles smaller than this cannot be taken oS 
from the sines. This remark applies equally to the line of 
tangents, the tabulated logarithmic tangent of 34' 23^' being 
8-0000886. 

By taking the extents backwards from right to left, and 
reckoning them as forward distances, the line of sines be- 
comes a line of cosecants *, giving us, in fact, the excesses of 
the logarithmic cosecants above the logarithmic radius ; and, 
.by taking the complements of the required angles, the line 
of sines becomes a line of cosines when measured forwards 
from left to right, and a line of secants when measured back- 
wards from right to left. 

3. To construct the Line of Logarithmic Tangents marked T, 
— 8 being taken from each of the tabulated values of the 
logarithmic tangents up to 45°, the extents corresponding to 
these values are to be set off upon the scale, and numbered 
from left to right, in a similar manner to that in which the 
logarithmic sines were set off and numbered upon the line of 
logarithmic sines. The logarithmic tangent of 45° extends to 
the extreme right of the scale, coinciding in extent with the 
sine of 90, since tangent 45° equals radius, and the logarithmic 
tangents of the angles from 45° to 90 are measured back- 
wards from the extreme right to the complement of the angle 
required, these extents giving us, in fact, the excesses of the 
logarithmic tangents sought above the logarithmic radius f 

»^ . r" 

• Coeecant » -r— , and sec. = — -: 
na.' COS. 

and, therefore, log. cosecant » 2 log. rad. — log. sine; 

«r, log. cosecant — log. rad. = log. rad. — log. sine ; 

and log. secant «» 2 log. rad. •— log. cos. ; 

or, log. secant — log. md. » log. lad. — log. cos. 

' ' *" cotan. tan. of compt.' 

•*• log. tan. » 2 log. rad. — log. tan. of compt; 
atp log. tan. — log. rad. ib log. lad. — log. tan. of compt 

C2 
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When, then, the angle is greater than 45, the distance from 
radius to the angle, though measured backwards upon the 
scale, must be reckoned a forward distance, and vice versd. 

The lines of logarithmic sine rhumbs, marked S.R., and 
tangent rhumbs, marked T.R., are formed in the same way as 
the lines of logarithmic sines and tangents, but are set off 
for the angles corresponding to the points and quarter points 
of the compass, instead of for degrees and minutes. 

We shall now proceed to explain the uses of Gunter's lines. 

1. The Line of Loganthmic Numbers, — The primary divi- 
sions upon this line, as explained in its construction, repre- 
sent the logarithms of all the integers from 1 to 100, while 
the extents to the first subdivisions vdll indicate tenths of an 
unit from the beginning of the scale to 1 in the middle, and 
units from 1 in the middle to 10 at the end, where the figures 
% 3, &c., stand for 90, 30, &c., as has been explained in the 
construction. If any of the subdivisions be further subdivided 
into ten parts, each of these last divisions will indicate hun- 
dredths of an unit'from 1 at the beginning to 1 in the middle, 
and tenths of an unit from 1 in the middle to 10 at the end. 
Upon pocket sectors (p. 34), however, upon which Gunter*s 
lines are now usually placed, affording a greater extent for the 
purpose than the six-inch plain scale (p. 33), only the part 
from 1 in the middle to 2 towards the right is a second time 
divided, and that but into five parts instead of ten, every one 
of which must be accounted as two-tenths. By this line the 
multiplication and division of numbers of any denomination 
either whole or fractional may be readily accomplished, ques- 
tions in proportion solved, and all operations approximatively 
performed with great rapidity, which can be performed by the 
common table of logarithms ; but the numbers sought must 
always be supposed to be divided or multiplied by 10 as many 
times as will reduce them to the numbers, the logarithms of 
■which are actually set off upon the line of numbers, and these 
tens must be mentally accounted for in the result. 

Multiplication is performed by extending from 1 on the 
left to the multiplier; and this extent will reach forwards 
from the multiplicand to the product. Thus, if 125 were 
given to be multiplied by 260, extend the compasses from 1 
at the left hand to midway between the second and third sub- 
division, in the first primary division from 1 to 2, for the 
125. This extent is really the logarithm of 1*25. Set off 
this extent towards the right from the fifth subdivision after 
the primary division marked 2, which is taken to represent 
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tlie log. of 250, but is really the log. of 2-5, and the compasses 
will reach to a quarter of the next subdivision beyond the first 
subdivision after the primary division marked 3. The extent 
to this point is really the logarithm of 3 125; but in this case 
it represents the number 31250, because two powers of ten have 
been cast out from both the multiplier and multiplicand, and 
therefore the product must be multiplied by the product of four 
tens, or ten thousand ; or, in other words, the first figure of the 
product must be reckoned as so many tens of thousands. 

Division^ being the reverse of multiplication, is performed 
by extending from 1 on the left to the divisor ; and this ex- 
tent will reach backwards from the dividend to the quotient. 
Thus, if 31250 were to be divided by 250, extend the com- 
passes from 1 on the left to 2*5, and this extent will reach 
backwards from 3*125 to 1*25. Then, since the divisor con- 
tained 2 powers of ten and the dividend 4, the quotient must 
contain 2, and therefore the result is 125. 

Proportion being performed by multiplication and division, 
extend the compasses from the first term to the second, and 
this extent will reach from the third to the fourth, taking 
care to measure in the same direction, so that, if the first be 
greater than the second, the third may be greater than the 
fourth, and vice versa. Example. — If the diameter of a circle 
be 7 inches, and the circumference 22, what is the circum- 
ference of another circle, the diameter of which is 10 ? Ex 
tend the compasses from 7 to 10, and this extent will reach 
from 22 to 31*4, or nearly 31 1 inches, the circumference 
required. 

The same thing may also be performed by extending from 
the first term to the third, and this extent will reach from 
the third term to the fourth (Euc. v. prop. 16). Thus, the 
extent from 7 to 22 will reach from 10 to 31-4, as before. 

To measure a Superficies, extend from 1 to either the 
breadth or length, both being reduced to the same denomina- 
tion, and this extent vnll reach forwards from the length or 
breadth to the superficial content. Example. — Required the 
superficial content of a plank 27 feet long by 15 inches broad. 
Extend from 1 to 125, for 15 inches equals 1*25 feet, and 
this extent will reach from 27 feet to 33*75 feet, the super- 
ficial content required. 

Second Method. — Extend from 12 to the number of inches 
in the breadth, and this extent will reach in the same direc- 
tion from the number of feet in the length to the number of 
equare feet in the superficial content. Thus the extent for* 
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wards from 12 to 15 will reach forwards from 27 to 38'75, as 
before; while the extent backwards from 12 */) 9. will reach 
backwards from 27 to 20*25 or 20^, showing the superficial 
content of a plank 27 feet long by 9 inches broad to be 20*25 
or 20i feet. 

To mecKure a Solid Content — ^The breadth, depth, and length 
being all reduced to the same denomination, extend from 1 to 
either the breadth or depth, and this extent will reach from 
the depth or breadth forwards to a fourth number, which will 
represent the superficial content of the section at the place 
measured: then, if the breadth and depth be the same 
throughout the entire length, the extent from 1 to the super- 
ficial content thus found will reach forwards from the length 
. to the solid content. Example. — What is the solid content of 
a pillar 1 foot 3 inches square, and 21 feet 9 inches long? 
The extent from 1 to 1*25 reaches forward from 1*25 to 1*56, 
the superficial content of a section of the pillar ; and the ex- 
tent from 1 to 1-66 reaches from 21*75 to 34, or more accu- 
rately to 33*93, the solid content in feet*. 

2. The Lines of Logarithmic Sines and Tanaents. — ^These 
lines are generally used, in connection with the line of num- 
bers, for solving all proportions in which any of the terms are 
functions of angles, as sines, tangents, &c., and, in fact, all 
questions in which such quantities appear as factors or diyi- 
sors. We will exemplify their use by giving the solution, by 
their aid, of the several cases of right-angled trigonometry. 

Case If. The hypothenuse and angles being given, to find 
the perpendicular and base. 

* Our limits forbid us from entering further upon the uses of the line of 
logarithmic numbers ; but the student will, we hope, from what he sees 
here^ be easily enabled to apply it to every case of mensuration, and, in 
short, to almost every arithmetical operation. Additions and subtractions, 
however^ cannot be performed by it. 

■f These cases are, in fact, the solutions, by the aid of Chmtei's lines, of 
the following proportions, which will 
be obvious to the student upon inspec- 
tion of the accompanying figure. 
Bad. : sin. A : : ab : boI 
Bad. : sin. b : : ab : aoj 



Sin. B : rad. : : ao :. ab 
Sin. b : sin. A : : AO : bo 
Bad. : tan. a : : ao : bo 
AB : AO : : rad. : sin. b 
Bad. : sin. a : : ab : bo 
AO : BO : : rad. : tan. a 
BO : AO : : rad. : tan. b 
Sin. A : nuL : : bo : ab 



Cas« 1. 
^ Case 2. 
Case 3. 
OaMi. 
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NoU, — One acute angle of a right-angled 
triangle being the complement of the other, 
or the sum of the two acute angles being 
equal to 90^, when one of the acUte angles 
is given, the other is also given. 

Solution. — ^Extend the compass 
from 90°, or radius, on the line of 
sines to the number of degrees in 

either of the acute angles, and that extent will reach back 
wards, on the line of numbers, from the hypothenuse to the 
side opposite this angle. Example, — Given the hypothenuse 
AB = 250, and the angle a = 35° 30'. 

90° 0' 

Extend from 90° to 36° SC on the line of nnes, and BAO«36_30 
this extent will reach from 250 to 145 on the line of ab 0^54 30 
numbers *. bo » 145 

Extend from 90** to 54° 80' on the line of sines, and this 

extent will reach from 250 to 203'5 on the line of numbers *. a o ss 203*5 

Cctse 2. The angles, and one side being given, to find the 
hypothenuse, and the other side. 

Solution. — Extend from the angle opposite the given side 
to 90°, or radius, on the line of sines, and this extent will reach 
forwards from the given side to the hypothenuse on the line 
of numbers. Again, extend from the angle opposite the given 
side to the angle opposite the required side, and this extent 
will reach in the same direction on the line of numbers, from 
the given side to the required side. Or, extend from radius, 
or 45°, on the line of tangents, to the angle opposite the re- 
quired side, and the extent will reach, in the same direction on 
the line of numbers, from the given side to the required side; 
recollecting that, when the angle is greater than 45°, the ex- 
tent is to be taken on the scale backwards from rad. or 45° to the 
complement of the angle, but is to be reckoned a forward dis- 
tance, the logarithmic tangents of angles greater than 45° ex- 
ceedlhg the logarithmic tangents of 45°, or radius, by as much as 
the logarithmic tangents of their complements fall short of it. 
Example, — Given the angle a = 35° 30' and side ao = 203*5. 

90' 0' 

Extend from 54' 30' to 90°, or rad., upon the line of sines, B A0=»86__30 

and this extent will reach forwards from 203*5 to 250 abo»54 30 

on the line of numbers .*• AJBas250 

Again, extend from 54'' 30' backwards to 35"* 30^, on the 
line of sines, and this extent will reach backwards from 

203*5 to 145 on the line of numbers *. BOb145 

Or extend backwards from 45°, rad., to 35° 30' on the lin« of tangentSy 
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and tills extent will reacli backwards from 203'5 to 145 on the line of num- 
bers, as before *. 

CaM 3. The hj^pothenuse and one side being given, to find 
the angles and the other side. 

fi'o/ufton.-- Extend from the hypothenuse to the given side 
on the line of numbers, and this extent will reach from 90 or 
rad. to the angle opposite the given side upon the line of 
sines. The other angle is • the complement of this. Extend 
upon the line of sines from the rad. to the angle last found, 
"which is opposite the required side, and this extent will reach 
from the hypothenuse to the required side. Example. — Given 
the hypothenuse ab = 250, and the side ac =Ji03'5. . 

Extend backwards from 250 to 203 '5 on tbe line of num- 
bers, and this extent will reach from 90** to 6i° 30' on 90° 0' 
the line of sines *. abc=s54 30 



Extend from 90 to 35° 30' on the line of sines, and this BAC»35 30 
extent will reach backwards from 250 to 145 on the 
line of numbers *. B0»145 

Case 4. The two sides being given, to find the angles and 
the hypothenuse. 

Solution, — Extend from one side to the other upon the 
line of numbers, and this extent mil reach backwards upon 
the line of tangents from rad. to the least angle, and to the 
same point, considered as a forward distance, repred'enting the 
greatest angle, which is the complement of the least. Again, 
extend on the line of sines from one of the angles just found 
to rad., and this extent mil reach from the side opposite the 
angle taken to the hypothenuse. Example, — Given ac=203*6 
and BC = 145. 

Extend backwards upon the line of numbers from 203*5 
to 145, and this extent will reach backwards from 45° , 
to 85° 30' on the line of tangents, which is the angle 90° 0' 

opposite the side 145 '.BACa>35 30 

If we measure forwards from 145 to 203*5, then from rad. # 

to 35° 30' is to be considered a forward distance, and the 
angle to be taken as the complement of 35** 30', that 
is, 54° 80', which is the angle opposite the side 
203*5 •. ABO=»54 30 

Again, extend from 33° 38' to 90° on the line of sines, 
and this extent will reach from 145 to 250 upon the 
line of numbers *. A B » 250 

* The property that tan. : rad. : : sine : cosine, may be made a test of 
tbe accuracy of the scale, since the distance fit>m 45 to any uigle upon the 
ine of tangents ought to be the same as the distance from the angle to its 
complement upon Uie line of sines. 
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THE PLAIN SCALE. 

One of these instruments is represented in the annexed 
figure, being such a one as is usually supplied with a pocket 
case of instruments. It is made of ivoiy, six inches long, and 
one inch and three quarters broad. On the face of the in- 
strument represented in the engraving, a protractor is formed 
round three of its edges for readily setting off angles. In 




using this protractor, the fourth edge, which is quite plain, 
\ilth the exception of a single stroke in the middle, is to be 
made to coincide with the line from which the angle is to be 
set off, and the stroke in the middle with the point in this 
line, at which the angle is to be set off; a mark is then to be 
made with the pricking point, at the point of the paper which 
coincides with the stroke on the protractor, marked with the 
number of degrees in the angle required to be drawn ; and, 
the protractor being now removed, a straight line is to be 
drav^m through the given point in the given line and the 
point thus pricked off. The instrument has on the same face 
the two diagonal scales already described (p. 10), and on the 
opposite face scales of equal parts, and several of the protract- 
ing scales already described (pp. 14-16), according to the pur- 
poses to which the scale is to be applied: thus, for laying 
down an ordinary survey, we merely require scales of equal 
parts, and a line of chords, and these consequently are all the 
lines placed on many of the instruments in the pocket cases ; 
but for projecting maps, lines of sines, tangents and semitan- 
gents are required ; for dialling, the dialling lines ; and for the 
purposes of the navigator, the lines of rhumbs, and longitudes, 
the whole of Gunter's lines already described, and two lines of 
meridional, and equal parts to be used together in laying down 
distances, &c., upon Mercator's charts. The plain scale is 
sometimes fitted with rollers, as represented in our engraving, 
making it at the same time a convenient small parallel rule. 

THE SECTOB. 

This Yaluable instrument may well bd called an Universal 

a 
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scale. By its aid all questions in proportion may be solved ; 
lines may be divided eitiier equally or unequally into any 
number of parts that may be desired ; the angular functions, 
viz., chords, sines, tangents, &c., may be setoff or measured to 
any radius whatever ; plans and drawings may be reduced or 
enlarged in any required proportion ; and, in short, every ope- 
ration in geometrical drawing may be performed by the aid of 
this instrument and the compasses only. 

The name sector is derived from the tenth definition of the 
third Book of Euclid, in which this name is given to the 
figure contained by two radii of a circle, and the circumference 
between them. The instrument consists of two equal rulers, 
called legs, which represent the two radii, moveable about 
the center of a joint, which center represents the center of the 
circle. The legs can consequently be opened so as to contain 
any angle whatever, or completely opened out until their edges 
come into the same straight line. p 

Sectors are made of different sizes, and their lengths is 
usually denominated from that of the legs when shut together. 
Thus, a sector of six inches, such as is supplied in the com- 
mon pocket cases of instruments, forms a rule 
of twelve inches, when opened ; and this cir- 
cumstance is taken advantage of, by filling up 
the spaces not occupied by the sectoral fines 
with such lines as it is most important to lay 
down upon a greater length than the six-inch 
plain scale will admit. Among these the most 
usual are (1 ) the lines of logarithmic numbers, 
sines, and tangents already described (pp. 25- 
28); (2) a scale of 12 inches, in which each 
inch is divided into ten equal parts ; and (3) a 
foot divided into ten equal primary divisions, 
each of which is subdivided into ten equal 
parts, so that the whole is divided into 100 
equal parts. The last-mentioned is called the 
decimal scale, and is placed on the edge of the 
instrument. 

The sectoral lines proceed in pairs from the 
center, one line of each pair on either leg, and 
are, upon one face of the instrument, a pair of 
scales of equal parts, called the line of lines, 
and marked l; a pair of lines of chords, 
marked o ; a pair of lines of secants, marked 
s ; a pair of lines of polygons, marked poxm 
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Upon the other fiice, the sectoral lines are — a pair of lines of 
sines, marked s; a pair of lines of tangents up to 45°, marked 
T ; and a second line of tangents to a lesser radius, extending 
from 45° to 75°. 

Each pair of sectoral lines, except the line of polygons, 
should be so adjusted as to make equal angles at the center, 
so that the distances from the center to the corresponding 
divisions of any pair of lines, and the transverse distance 
between these divisions, may always form similar triangles. 
On many instruments, however, the pairs of lines of secants, 
and of tangents from 45° to 75°, make angles at the center 
equal to one another, but unequal to the angle made by all 
the other pairs of lines. 

The solution of questions on the sector is said to be simple, 
when the work is begun and ended upon the same pair of lines; 
compound, when the operation is begun upon one pair of lines 
and finished upon another. 

In a compound solution the two pairs of lines used must 
make equal angles at the center, and, consequently, in the 
exceptional case mentioned above, the lines of secants and of 
tangents above 45° cannot be used in connection with the 
other sectoral lines*. 

When a measure is taken on any of the sectoral lines be- 
ginning at the center, it is called a lateral distance; but, 
when a measure is taken from any point on one line to its 
corresponding point on the line of the same denomination on 
the other leg, it is called a transverse or parallel distance. 

The divisions of each sectoral line are 
contained within three parallel lines, 
the innermost being the line on which 
the points of the compasses are to be 
placed, because this is the only line of 
the three which goes to the center, and 
is therefore the sectoral line. 

On the Principle of the Use of the 
Sectoral Lines, — 1st. In the. case of a 
Simple SoluHon, — Let the lines a b, 
A represent a pair of sectoral lines, 

* Since, howeter, tecant : lad. : : rad. : cosine ; 

and tangent : rad. : : rad. : cotangent ; 
tke line of sines may be used with the other sectoral lines in place of the line 
of secants^ and the line of tangents less than 45** in place of the line of tan- 
gents greater than 45% the complements of the angles being taken upon theie 
aam, in either ease, instead of the angles thenueWes. See page 41. 
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and B G, D E, any two transverse distances taken on tHs pair 
of lines; then, from the construction of the instrument, we 
have A B equal to a c, and a d equal to a e, so that a b : a c : : 
A D : A E, and the triangles a b c and a d e have the angle at 
A common, and the sides about this common angle propor- 
tional (Euc. vi. prop. 0) ; they are, therefore, similar and — 

ab : Bc : : AD : de. 

In the case of a compound solution, the angles at a are equal, 
but not common, and the reasoning is, in all other respects, 
exactly the same. 

USES OF the line OF LINES. 

To find a Fourth Proportional to three given Lines. — Set 
off from the center a lateral distance equal to the first term, 
and open the sector till the transverse distance at the division 
thus found, expressing the first term, is equal to the second 
term ; again, extend to a point whose lateral distance from the 
center is equal to the third term, and the transverse distance 
at this point will be the fourth term required. 

If the legs of the sector will not open far enough to make 
the lateral distance of the second term a transverse distance 
at the division expressing the first term, take any aliquot part 
of the second term, which can conveniently be made such 
transverse distance, and the transverse distance at the third 
term will be the same aliquot part of the fourth proportional 
required. 

A third proportional to two given lines is found by taking 
a third line equal to the second, and finding the fourth pro- 
portional to the three lines. 

Example, — To find a fourth proportional to the numbers 3, 
5, and 10. Open the sector till the lateral distance of the 
second term 5 becomes the transverse distance at S, the first 
term; then the transverse distance at 10 will extend, as a 
lateral distance, from the center to 25, the fourth proportional 
required. 

To bisect a given Straight Line. — Take the extent of the 
line in the compasses, and open the sector till this extent is a 
transverse between 10 and 10 on the line of lines : then the 
transverse distance from 5 to 5, on the same pair of sectoral 
lines, gives the half of the line, and this extent set off from 
either end will bisect it. 

To divide a Straight Line into any Number oj equal Parts, -^ 
1. When the number of parts are a power of 5, the operations 
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are best performed by continual bisection. Thus, let it be 
required to divide the line a b into sixteen equal parts. 
1, Make a b a transverse distance between 10 and 10 on the 

i i i A Ji i !> il ^ i> A Ji A A A ii A 

line of lines ; then take off tlie transverse distance of 5 and 5, 
and set it off from a or* b to 8, and a b will be divided 
into two equal parts at the division 8. 2. Make a 8 a 
transverse distance at 10, and then the transverse distance at 
5, set off from a or* 8 at 4, and from b or* 8 at 12, will 
divide the line into four equal parts at the divisions 4, 8, and 
IS. 3. Make the extent a 4 a transverse distance at 10, and 
the transverse distance at 6 will again bisect each of the parts 
last set off, and divide the whole line into eight equal parts 
at the divisions 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14. Each of these 
may be again bisected by taking the transverse distance at 2 J 
or 2*6, that is, at the middle division between the 2 and the 
3 upon the line of lines, and the line will be divided as 
required. 

When the divisions become smaller than pan be conve- 
niently bisected by the method just explained, the operation 
may still be continued to any required extent by takiirg the 
extent of an odd number of the divisions already obtained as 
the transverse distance of 10 and 10, and setting off the half 
of this extent, or the transverse distance at 5, from the several 
divisions already obtained. Thus, in the preceding example, 
by making the extent of three of the divisions, or five, or seven, 
a transverse distance at 10, the transverse distance at 5, set 
off from the several divisions already obtained, will divide a b 
into 32 equal parts. 

2. When the number of parts is not a power of 2, the opera- 
tions cannot all be performed by bisections ; but still, by a 
judicious selection of the parts into which the line is first 
divided, many of the after operations may be performed by 
bisections. Example, — Let it be required to divide the line 

it: — ^ — i A i i fc ii 

A b into seven equal parts, 1. Make the whole extent, a b, a 
transverse distance between 7 and 7 on the line of lines ; then 

* Greater accuracy is obtained by setting off tbe distance from both 
ends of the extent to be bisected, and then, in case the two points so found 
do not accnrately coincide, taking the middle point between them, as near 
as tbe eye can judge, for the true point of bisection. 
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take off the transverse distance of 4 and 4, and set it off from a 
and B to 4 and 3. 2. Make this extent from a to 4 a trans* 
yerse distance at 10 ; then the transverse distance at 5 bisects 
A 4 and 3 b in 2 and 5 ; set off from 3, gives 1, and from 4 
gives 6 ; and thus the line a b is divided into seven equal 
parts as required. 

To open the Sector so that the Line of Lines may answer for 
any required Scale of equal Parts. — Take one inch in the com- 
passes, and open the sector, till this extent becomes a trans- 
verse distance at the division indicating the number of parts 
in an inch of the required scale ; or, if there be not an inte- 
gral number of parts in one^ inch, it will be better to take 
such a number of inches as will contain an integral number 
of parts, and make the extent of this number of inches, if it 
be not too great, a transverse distance at the division indi- 
cating the number of parts of the required scale in this extent. 

Example. — To adjust the Sector as a Scale of One Inch to 
Four Chains. — Make one inch the transverse distance of 4 
and 4 ; then the transverse distances of the other correspond- 
ing divisions and subdivisions will represent the number of 
chains and links indicated by these divisions : thus, the trans- 
verse distance from 3 to 3 will represent three chains ; the 
transverse distance at 4*7, or the seventh principal subdivi- 
sion after the primary division marked 4, will represent 4 
chains 70 links, and so on. 

To construed a Scale of Feet and Inches in such a manner 
that an extent of Three Inches shall represent Twenty Indies. — 

1. Make three inches a transverse distance between 10 and 
10, and the transverse distance of 8 and 8 will represent 16 
inches. 2. Set off this extent from a to b, divide it by con- 
tinual bisection into 16 equal parts, and place permanent 
strokes to mark the first 12 of these divisions, which will 
represent inches. 3. Place the figure 1 at the twelfth stroke, 
and set off again the extent of the whole 12 parts, from 1 to 

2, 2 to 3, &c., to represent the feet. 

As an Example of the Use of the Line of lAnes in reducing 
Lines, let it be required to reduce a drawing in the Proportion 
of 6 to 8. — ^Take in the compasses the distance between two 
points of the drawing, and make it a transverse distance at 
8 and 8 ; then the transverse distance of 5 and 5 will be the 
distance between the two corresponding points of the copy. 
2. These two points having been laid down, make the (£s- 
tance between one of them and a third point a transverse dis- 
tance at 8, and with the transverse distance at 5 describe, frosn 
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that point as center, a small arc. 3. Repeat the operation 
with the other point, and the intersecdon of the two 
small arcs will give the required position of the third 
point in the copy. In the same manner all the other 
points of the reduced copy may he set off, each one from 
two points previously laid down. 

LINE OF CHOBDS. 

The double scales of chords upon the sector are more 
generally useful than the single line of chords described 
on the plain scale ; for, on the sector, the radius with 
which the arc is to be described may be- of any length 
between the transverse distance of 60 and 60 when the 
legs are close, and that of the transverse of 60 and 60 
when the legs are opened as far as the instrument will 
admit of : but, with the chords on the plain scale, the 
arc described must be always of the same radius. 

To protract or lay dovm a right-lined Angle bag, 
which shaU contain a given number of Degrees, suppose 
46°. — Case 1 . When the angle contains less liian 60°, 
make the transverse distance of 60 and 60 equal to the 
length of the radius of the circle, and with that opening 
describe the arc b o. (Fig. at p£^e 40.) Take the 
transverse distance of the given degrees 46, and lay 
this distance on the arc from the point B to c. From 
the center a of the arc draw two lines a o, a b, each 
passing through one extremity of the distance b o laid 
on the arc ; and these two lines will contain the angle 
required. Case 2. When the angle contains more than 
60°. Suppose, for example, we wish to form an angle 
containing 148°. Describe the arc b o d, and make 
the transverse distance of 60 and 60 equal the radius 
as before. Take the transverse distance of ^ or ^, &c., 
of the given number of degrees, and lay this distance 
on the arc twice or thrice, as from b to a, a to 6, and 
from b to b. Draw two lines connecting b to a, and a 
to D, and they will form the angle required. yj< 

When the required angle contains less than 6°, sup- 
pose 8^, it will oe better to proceed thus. With the given 
radius, and from the center a, describe the arc d o ; and from 
some point, b, lay off the chord of 60°, which suppose to give 
the point g, and also from the same point d lay off in the same 
direction the chord of 56^° (== 60° — 3^°), which would give 
tbe point b. 1 hen through these two points £ and e^ draw 
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lines to the point a, and they 
will represent the angle of 3^° 
as required. 

From what has been said 
about the protracting of an 
angle to contain a given number 
of degrees, it will easily be seen 
how to find the degrees (or 
measure) of an angle already 
laid down. 



LINE OF POLYGONS. 

The line of polygons is chiefly useful for the ready division 
of the circumference of a circle into any number of equal 
parts from 4 to 13; that is, as a ready means to inscribe 
regular polygons of any given number of sides, from 4 to 12, 
within a given circle. To do which, set off the radius of the 
given circle (which is always equal to the side of an inscribed 
hexagon) as the transverse distance of 6 and 6, upon the line 
of polygons. Then the transverse distance of 4 and 4 will be 
the side of a square;. the transverse distance between 5 and 
5, the side of a pentagon; between 7 and 7, the side of a 
heptagon ; between 8 and 8, the side of an octagon ; between 
9 and 9, the side of a nonagon, dc, all of which is too plain 
to require an example. 

If it be required to form a polygon, upon a given right 
line set off the extent of the given line, as a transverse dis- 
tance between the points upon the line of polygons, answering 
to the number of sides of which the polygon is to consist ; as 
for a pentagon between 6 and 6 ; or for an octagon between 
8 and 8 ; then the transverse distance between 6 and 6 will 
be the radius of a circle whose circumference would be divided 
by the given line into the number of sides required. 

The line of polygons may likewise be used in describing, 
upon a given line, an isosceles triangle, whose angles at the 
base are each double that at the vertex. For, taking tho 
given line between the compasses, open the sector till that 
extent becomes the transverse distance of 10 and 10, then 
the transverse distance of 6 and 6 will be the length of each 
of the two equal sides of the isosceles triangle. 

All regular polygons, whose number of sides will exactly 
divide 360 (the number of degrees into which all circles are 
supposed to be divided) without a remainder, may likewise be 
set off upon the circumference of a circle by the line of chords. 
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Thus, take tbe radius of the circle between the compasbos, aud 
open the sector till that extent becomes the transverse distance 
between 60 and 60 upon the line of chords ; then, having di- 
vided 360 by the required number of sides, the transverse 
distance between the numbers of the quotient will be the side 
of the polygon required. Thus for an octagon, take the dis- 
tance between 45 and 45 ; and for a polygon of 36 sides take 
the distance between 10 and 10, &c. 

LINES OF SINES, TANGENTS, AND SECANTS. 

Given the Hadius of a Circle {suppose equal to two incJies); 
required the Sine and Tangent of 28° 30' to that Radius. — 
Open the sector, so that the transverse distance of 90 and 90 
on the sines, or of 45 and 45 on the tangents, may be equal 
to the given radius, viz., two inches; then will the transverse 
distance of 28° 30', taken from the sines, be the length of 
that sine to the given radius, or, if taken from the tangents, 
will be the length of that tangent to the given radius. 

Buty if the Secant of ^S° 30' is required, make the given 
radius of two inches a transverse distance of and 0, at the 
beginning of the line of secants, and then take the transverse 
distance of the degrees wanted, viz., 28° 30'. 

A Tangent greater than 45° (suppose 60°) is thus found: — 
Make the given radius, suppose two inches, a transverse dis- 
tance to 45 and 45, at the beginning of the line of upper tan- 
gents, and then the required degrees (60) may be taken from 
the scale. 

The tangent, to a given radius, of any number of degrees 
greater than 45° can also be taken from the line of lower tan- 
gents, if the radius can be made a transverse distance to the 
complement of those degrees on this line (see note, page 35). 

Example, — ^To find the tangent of 78° to a radius of two 
inches. Make two inches a transverse distance at 12 on the 
lower tangents, then the transverse distance of 45 will be the 
tangent of 78°. 

In like manner the secant of any number of degrees may 
be taken from the sines, if the radius of the circle can 
be made a transverse distance to the complement of those 
degrees upon this line. Thus making two inches a transverse 
distance to the sine of 12°, the transverse distance of 90 and 
90 will be the secant of 78°. 

To find, by means of the lower tangents and sines, the de- 
grees answering to a given line, greater than the radius which 
expresses the length of a tangent or secant to a given radius. 
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For a tangent, make the given line a transverse distance at 
45 on the lower tangents ; then take the extent of the given 
radius, and apply it to the lower tangents ; and the comple- 
ment of the degrees at which it becomes a transverse 
distance will be the number of degrees required. For a 
secant make the given line a transverse distance at 90 on 
the sines; then the extent of the radius will be a trans- 
verse distance at the complement of the number of degrees 
required. 

Given the Length of the Sine^ Tangent^ or Secant of any 
Degrees, to find the Length of ths Radius to that Sine, Tangent, 
or Secant, — Make the given length a transverse distance to its 
given degrees on its respective scale. Then, 

If a sine ^ jv_ |._.„. ^90 and 90 on the sines "1 will be 

If a tangent under 46« I -e!-: dSJl 1 45 and 40 on the tangents f the ra- 

If a tangent above 45» | Zmim nil ^ ^'^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ upper tangents Tdius 
If a secant jhm«w "' f^o and on the secants J sought 

To fitid the Length of a versed Sine, to a given Number of 
Degrees, and a given JRadius. — 1. Make the transverse dis- 
tance of 90 and 90 on the sines equal to the given radius. 
8. Take the transverse distance of the sine of the com- 
plement of the given number of degrees. 3. If the given 
number of degrees be less than 90, subtract the distance 
just taken, viz., the sine of the complement, from the radius, 
and the remainder will be the versed sine : but, if the 
given number of degrees are more than 90, add the com- 
plement of the sine to the radius, and the sum will be the 
versed sine. 

To open the legs of a Sector, so that the corresponding 
double Scales of Lines, Chords, Sines, and Tangents may make 
each a right Angle. — On the line of lines make the lateral dis- 
tance 10, a transverse distance between 8 on one leg, and 6 
on the other leg. 

On the line of sines make the lateral distance 90, a trans- 
verse distance from 45 to 45 ; or from 40 to 50 ; or from 80 
to 60 ; or from the sine of any degree to their complement. 

On the line of sines make the lateral distance of 45 a trans- 
verse distance between 30 and 30. 

MARQUois's SCALES. (Plate II. Fig. 3.) 

These scales consist of a right-angled triangle, of which 
the hypothenuse or longest side is three times the length of 
the shortest, and two rectangular rules. Our figure, which is 
drawn one-third the actual size of the instruments from which 
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it is taken, represents the triangle and one of the rales, as 
being used to draw a series of parallel lines. Either rule is 
one &ot long, and has, parallel to each of its edges, two scales 
one placed close to the edge and the other immediately within 
this, the outer being termed the artificial, and the inner, the 
natural scale. The divisions upon the outer scale are three 
times the length of those upon thQ inner scale, so as to bear 
the same proportion to each other that the longest side of the 
triangle bears to the shortest. Each inner, or natural scale,- 
is, in fact, a simply divided scale of equal parts (see p. 9), 
having the primary divisions numbered from the left hand to 
the right throughout the whole extent of the rule. The first 
primary division on the left hand is subdivided into ten equal 
parts, and the number of these subdivisions in an inch is 
marked underneath the scale, and gives it its name. On 
one of the pair of Marquois's scales now before us, we have, 
on one face, scales of 80 and 60, on the obverse scales of 
fi6 and &0, and on the other we have on one face scales of 35 
and 45, and on the obverse scales of 20 and 40. In the arti- 
ficial scales the zero point is placed in the middle of the edge 
of the rule, and the primary divisions are numbered both 
ways from this point to the two ends of the rule, and are, 
every one, subdivided into ten equal parts, each of which is, 
consequently, three times the length of a subdivision of the 
corresponding natural scale. 

The triangle has a short line drawn perpendicular to the 
hypothenuse near the middle of it, to serve as an index or 
pointer ; and the longest of the other two sides has a sloped 
edge. 

To draw a Line parallel to a given Line, at a given Distance 
from it. — 1. Having applied the given distance to the one of 
the natural scales which is found to measure it most con- 
veniently, place the triangle vnth its sloped edge coincident 
with the given line, or rather at such snudl distance from it, 
that the pen or pencil passes directly over it when drawn along 
this edge. 2. Set the rule closely against the hypothenuse, 
making the zero point of the corresponding artificial scale 
coincide with the index upon the triangle. 3, Move the tri- 
angle along the rule, to the left or right, according as the re- 
quired line is to be above or below the given line, until the 
index coincides with the division or subdivision corresponding 
to the number of divisions or subdivisions of the natural 
scale, which measures the given distance ; and the line drawn 
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along tbe sloped edge in its new position mil be the line 
required*. 

Note. — The natural scale may be used advantageously in setting off the 
distances in a drawing, and the corresponding artificial scale in drawing 
parallels at required distances. 

To draw a Line perpendicular to a given Line from a given 
Point in it. — 1. Make the shortest side of the triangle coin- 
cide with the given line, and apply the rule closely against 
the hypothonuse. 2. Slide the triangle along the rule until 
a line drawn along the sloped edge passes through the given 
point ; and the line so drawn will be the line required. 

The advantages of Marquois's scales are : 1st, that the sight 
is greatly acsisted by the divisions on the artificial scale 
being so much larger than those of the natural scale to which 
the drawing is constructed ; dnd, that any error in the setting 
of the index produces an error of but one- third the amount 
in the drawing. 

If the triangle be accurately constructed, these scales may 
be advant6^eously used for dividing lines with accuracy and 
despatch ; our figure, as well as the sliding rule (fig. 4), was 
drawn by the aid of Marquois's scales alone. 

We proceed to explain a method which we have found to 
answer well for dividing lines with accuracy and despatch, 
and which is altogether independent of any en'or in the con- 
struction of the triangle. 

Let ab represent the d 

line to be divided into any 
number, n, of equal parts ; 
select one of the natural . 




scales, of which n divisions ^^^^ y 

or some multiple p n oi '"^^^^ ^ 

n divisions, are nearly ^ c b 

equal to a 6, but less than it ; then setting the sloped edge of 
the triangle perpendicular to a h, so that a line drawn along 
it passes through a, place the rule closely against the hypo- 
thenuse, making a division of the artificial scale, corresponding 

* If A B represent the triangle in its new position, and the dotted lines 
represent its original position, we have, 

by similar triangles, A b o, a' A D, _D ^ ^ 

ad:aa': :bo:ba A:*'"*^," 

: : 1 : S; 
and therefore a i> contains as many 
divisions of tbe natural as a a' con- 
taint of the artificial scale. 
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to the selected natural scale* coincide 'with the index upon 
the triangle ; and, moving the triangle along to the rule to 
the right, until the index coincides wiSi the 'p nth division from 
that to which it was set, draw a line along the sloped edge 
intersecting ahvuc. Upon a 6 as hypothenuse describe the 
right-angled triangle ahd, having the side a d equal to a c, 
and placing the sloped edge of the triangle perpendicular to 
a d, so that a line drawn dong it passes through aor d; slide 
the triangle along the rule to the right or left, and drawing a 
line as the index comes into contact with every pih division of 
the artificial scale, the line will be divided as required. 

THE VERNIER. (Plate II. Figs. I and 2.) 

The property of this ingenious little subsidiary instrument 
-will be readily comprehended from what has been already said 
of the construction and use of a vernier scale (p. 1 1). It is 
so constructed as to slide evenly along the graduated limb of 
an instrument, and enables us to measure distances, or read 
off observations, with remarkable nicety. In the vernier scale 
before described, the divisions on the lower or subsidiary scale 
were longer than those on the upper or primary scale ; but 
in the vernier now to be described the divisions are usually 
shorter than those upon the limb to which it is attached; the 
length of the graduated scale of the vernier being exactly 
equal to the length of a certain number (n — 1) of the divisions 
upon the limb, and the number (n) of divisions upon the 
vernier being one more than the number upon the same 
length of the limb. 

Let, then, l represent the length of a division upon the 
limb, and v, the length of a division upon the vernier : 

so that (m — 1) L = w V ; 

It/. n — 1 1 

and therefore l — v = l l = - l ; 

n n 

or the defect of a division upon the vernier from a division 

upon the limb is equal to the nth part of a division upon the 

limb, n being the number of divisions upon the vernier*. 

* lin dlvLBions of the vernier were equal to (» + 1) diyisioiiB of tlie limb, 
or (» + 1) ii = » v, 

»+l I 

then would v — L = L - 1 = -l: 

n n 

or the excess of a division upon the vernier above a division upon the limb 
would be equal to the nth. part of a division upon the limb. With this 
arrangement, however^ we should have the inconvenience of reading th« 
vernier backwards. 
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In fig. 1, six divisions of the vernier are equal to five divi- 
sions of the limb, and» consequently, the above defect, or 
li — y, is equal to a sixth part of a division upon the limb, or 
to flO\ since a division of the limb is equal to 3°. 

In fig. S, ten divisions of the vernier are equal to nine divi- 
sions of the limb, and, consequently, l — y is equal to a tenth 
part of a division upon the limb, or to the hundredth part of 
an inch, a division of the limb being equal to the tenth part 
of an inch. 

In reading off we must first look to the lozenge, as point 
ing out the exact place upon the limb at which &e required 
measurement is indicated. If, then, the stroke upon the 
vernier at the lozenge exactly coincides with a stroke upon 
the limb, the reading at this stroke gives the measurement 
required; but, if the stroke at the lozenge be a distance 
beyond a stroke upon the limb, then will this distance be 
equal to once, or twice, or thrice, &c., the difference of a 
division upon the limb and upon the vernier, according as the 
stroke at the end of the first, or second, or third, &c., divi- 
sion upon the vernier coincides with a stroke upon the limb. 

In fig. 1 the stroke upon the vernier at the lozenge falls 
beyond the stroke indicating S2° upon the limb, and the 
stroke at the end of the second division upon the vernier 
coincides with a stroke upon the limb ; the reading therefore 
is 22° 40'. 

In fig. 2, the stroke upon the vernier at the lozenge falls 
beyond the stroke indicating one inch and three-tenths 
upon the limb, and the stroke at the end of the sixth division 
upon the vernier coincides with a stroke upon the limb : the 
reading, therefore, is 1*36 inches, or one inch three tenths 
and six hundredths. 

The limbs of the best sextants are now divided at every 10 
minutes, and 69 of these parts are made equal to 60 divisions 
of their verniers. In this case 

^-^=60 = 60' = ^^' 

80 that these instruments can be read off by the aid of their 
verniers to an accuracy of 10 seconds. The verniers occupy 
on the limbs spaces equal to 9** 60' *. 

* That is, according to tbe gradnatioii of the instrninent ; but, as the 
angles observed by a sextant are doable the angles moved oyer by the in- 
dex, the limb of the instroment is graduated, as though it were doable the 
size ; so that the vemiers really occupy an arc of 4° 55' only. 
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The limbs of small theodolites are generally divided at 
every 30 minutes, and 29 of these parts are made equal to 30 
divisions of their verniers, 'which therefore enables us to read 

offto an accuracy of 33,, on. 

In the mountain barometer the scale being divided into 
j^^^ths of an inch, 9 of these parts are made equal to 10 
divisions of the vernier, which therefore enables us to read 
off to an accuracy of y/^j^ths of an inch. 

In the above explanations we have only considered the 
case of an exact coincidence between some one of the strokes 
upon the vernier and a stroke upon the limb. Suppose now 
that in fig. 1 the stroke at the end of the second division, in- 
stead of coinciding with a stroke upon the limb, fell a little 
beyond it, while the stroke at the end of the third division 
fell a little short of a stroke upon the limb ; then the measure- 
ment indicated would be something between 22° 40' and 23"*, 
which the observer, should there be no other mechanism at- 
tached to the vernier, must estimate by guess, according to 
the best of his judgment. By the aid, however, of a piece of 
mechanism, which is called a micrometer, and which we pro- 
ceed to describe, the excess of the angle indicated above 
22° 40' might be exactly computed. 

The instrument having been nearly set by the hand alone, 
the vernier is fixed in this position by turning a screw, called 
the clamping screw, which is shown on the top of the vernier 
in fig. 2, but is not seen in fig. 1, being at the back of the 
instrument. The instrument is then set more accurately by 
the screw at the side of the vernier, shown in both figures, 
which gives a slow motion to the vernier plate, and to the 
limb or index bar attached to the vernier. This screw is 
called a tangent or slow motion screw, and the micrometer 
consists of a graduated cylindrical waa^j^ 

head, bb, attached to this screw, and r — r — 7TT" — 



an index, i, attached to the vernier. """^""'""'""'""""' 



Suppose, now, the tangent screw to 

be of that fineness that, whilst it is 

turned once round, by means of the milled head h, so that 

the graduated head bb makes one complete revolution, tho 

vernier is advanced on the limb of the instrument, a distance 
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equal to the difference of a division of the limb, and of the 
vernier : then, in fig. 1, one revolution of the screw advances 
the vernier a distance equal to 20' ; and, if the cylindrical 
head bb be divided into 60 equal parts, a revolution of the 
screv7 through one of these parts would advance the vernier a 
distance equal to 20''. 

Suppose, then, that in the illustration above given the screw 
has to be turned back, so that 14 of these graduations pass 
the index i, in order to bring the stroke at the end of the 
second division upon the vernier into coincidence with a 
stroke upon the limb ; then the corresponding space moved 
through by the vernier would be equal to 20" x 14, or 4' 40", 
and the reading of the instrument would be 22° 44' 40". 

Similarly, by means of a micrometer divided into ten e(|ual 
parts, a distance to the thousandth part of an inch may be 
read off by the vernier in fig. 2. If the micrometer in this 
case were divided into one hundred equal parts, a distance 
might be read off to the ten-thousandth pai't of an inch ; or 
the same effect may be produced by dividing the micrometer 
into ten equal parts, and making the screw of such fineness 
that ten complete revolutions move the vernier through a 
distance equal to the difference of a division of the limb and 
of the vernier, or the hundredth part of an inch, 

THE BEAM COMPASSES. 




The above engraving represents this instrument, which con- 
sists of a beam, a a, of any length required, generally made 
of well-seasoned mahogany. Upon its face is inlaid through- 
out its whole length a slip of holly, or boxwood,* a a, upon 
which are engraved the divisions or scale, either feet and 
decimals, or inches and decimals, or whatever particular scale 
may be required. Those made for the use of the persons en- 
gaged on the Ordnance survey of Ireland were divided to a 
scale of chains, 80 of which occupied a length equal to six 
inches, which, therefore, represented one mile, six inches to 
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the mile being the scale to which that important survey is 
plotted *. Two brass boxes, b and c, are adapted to the 
beam ; of which the latter may be moved, by sliding, to any 
part of its length, and fixed in position by tightening the 
clamp screw e. Connected with the brass boxes are the two 
points of the instrument, a and h, which may be made to have 
any extent 'of opening by sliding the box c along the beam, 
the other box, b, being firmly fixed at one extremity. The 
object to be attained, in the use of this instrument, is the 
nice adjustment of the points a, h, to any definite distance 
apart. This is accomplished by two vemierf or reading 
plates, b, c, each fixed at the side of an opening in the brass 
boxes to which they are attached, and affording the means of 
minutely subdividing the principal divisions, a a, on the 
beam, which appear through those openings, d is a clamp 
screw for a similar purpose to the screw e, namely, to fix the 
box b, and prevent motion in the point it carries after ad- 
justment to position, f is a slow motion screw, by which the 
point G may be moved any very minute quantity for perfecting 
the setting of the instrument, after it has been otherwise set 
as nearly as possible by the hand alone. 

The method of setting the instrument for use may be un- 
derstood from the above description of its parts, and also by 
the following explanation of th^ method of examining and 
correcting the adjustment of the vernier, b, which, like all 
other mechanical adjustments, will occasionally get deranged. 
This verification must be performed by means of a detached 
scale. Thus, suppose, for example, that our beam compass is* 
divided to feet, inches, and tenths, and subdivided by the 
vernier to hundredths, &c. First set the zero division of tho^ 
vernier to the zero of the principal divisions on the beam, by 
means of the slow motion screw f. This must be done very 
nicely. Then slide the box c, with its point g, till the zero 
on the vernier c exactly coincides with any principal division 
on the beam, as twelve inches, or six inches, &c. To enable 
us to do this with extreme accuracy some superior kinds of 
beam coippasses have the box c also furnished with a tangent 
or slow motion screw, by which the setting of the points or 
divisions may be performed with the utmost precision. Lastly, 
apply the points to a similar detached scale, and, if the 
adjustment be perfect, the interval of the points gh will 

* The Btirvey of the metropolis is plotted to a scale of 60 inches to the 
mile, 
t Foi a description of the Yermer, see preceding article. 
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meastfte on it the distance to which they were set en the 
beam. If they do not, by eret so small a quantity, the ad- 
justment should be corrected by turning the screw p till the 
points do exactly measure that quantity on the detached scale ; 
then, by loosening the little screws which hold the vernier b 
in its place, the position of the vernier may be gradually 
changed, till its zero coincides with the zero on Wie beam ; 
and, then tightening the screws again, the adjustment will be 
complete. 

PLOTTING SCALES. 

Plotting scales, also called feather-edged scales, are straight 
rulers, usually about ten or twelve inches long. Each ruler 
has scales of equal parts, decimally divided, placed upon its 
edges, which are made sloping, so that the esttremities of the 
strokes marking the divisions lie close to the paper. The 
primary divisions represent chains, and the subdivisions, con- 
sequently, ten links each, as there are 100 links on the sur- 
veying chain. Plotting scales may be procured in sets, each 
with a diifferent number of chains to the inch. 

The advantages of this firrangement are, that the distances 
required can be transferred with great expedition from the 
scale to the paper by the aid of the pricking-point alone, and 
the marks denoting the divisions are in no danger of be- 
coming defaced, as upon the plain scale, by the frequent 
application of the compasses. 

One of the best plotting scales consists of two feather-edged 
rulers, one sliding along the other in a dovetailed groove, so 
that the two are always at right angles to each other. We 
shall describe this instrument more particularly when we 
come to speak of plotting, after describing the instruments 
used in surveying. 

THE PANTAGRAPH. 

The pantagraph consists of four rulers, ab, ao, dp, and 
EF, made of Stout brass. The two longer rulers, ab and ao, 
are connected together by, and have a motion round a center 
at A. The two shorter rulers are connected in like manner 
mth. each other at p, and with the longer rulers at d and e, 
and, being equal in length to the portions ad and ae of the 
longer rulers, form vnth them an accurate parallelogram, 
ADFE, in every position of the instrument. Several ivory 
castors support the machine parallel to the paper, and allow 
it to move freely over it in all directions The arms, ab and 
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DF, are graduated and marked i, ^, &c., and have eadi a 
eliding index, which can be fixed at any of the divisions by a 
znilled-headed clamping screw, seen in the engraving. The 
sliding indices have each of them a tube, adapted either to 
slide on a pin rising from a heavy circular weight called the 
fulcrum, or to receive a sliding holder with a pencil or pen, 
or a blunt tracing point, as may be required. 

When the instrument is correctly set, the tracing point, 
pencil, and fulcrum will be in one straight line, as shown by 
the dotted line in the figure. The motions of the tracing 
point and pencil are then each compounded of two circular 
motions, one about the fulcrum, and the other about the joints 
at the ends of the rulers upon which they are respectively 
placed. The radii of these motions form sides about equal 
angles of two similar triangles, of which the straight line b c, 
passing through the tracing point, pencil, and fulcrum, forms 
the third sides. The distances passed over by the tracing 
point and pencil, in consequence of either of these motions, 
have then the same ratio, and, therefore, the distances passed 
over in consequence of the combination of the two motions 
have also the ' same ratio which is that indicated by the set- 
ting of the instrument 




Our engraving represents the pantagraph in the act of 
reducing a plan to a scale of half the original. For this pur- 
pose the sliding indices are first clamped at the divisions 
upon the arms marked ^ ; the tracing point is then fixed in a 
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socket at c, over the original drawing; the pencil is next 
placed in the tube of the sliding index upon the ruler d p, 
over the paper to receive the copy ; and the fulcrum is fixed 
to that at B, upon the ruler a b. The machine being now 
ready for use, if the tracing point at o be passed delicately 
and steadily over every line of the plan, a true oopy, but of 
one-half the scale of the original, will be marked by the pencil 
on the paper beneath it. The fine thread represented as 
passing from the pencil quite round the instrument to the 
tracing point at o, enables the draughtsman at the tracing 
point to raise the pencil from the paper, whilst he passes the 
tracer from one part of the original to another, and thus to 
prevent false lines from being made on the copy. The pencil 
holder is surmounted by a cup, into which sand or shot may 
be put, to press the pencil more heavily on the paper, whea 
found necessary. 

If the object were to enlarge the drawing to double its 
scale, then the tracer must be placed upon the arm d f, and 
the pencil at c ; and, if a copy were required of the same scala 
as the original, then, the sliding indices still remaining «t the 
same divisions upon d f and a b, the fulcrum mmt take the 
middle station, and the pencil and tmcing point those on the 
exterior arms, ab and ac, of the instrument. 

The successful use of the panti^raph in copying very 
minute and complicated ikawings can only be attained by 
perseverance and experience, and we therefore proceed to 
mention fiome of the other means employed for the attain- 
ment of the same object. In fact, while the pantagraph affords 
the most' rapid means of reducing a drawing, we cannot re- 
commend its use for enlarging a copy, or even for copying 
upon the same scale. 

To produce a Copy of the same Size as the Original. First 
Method, — ^Lay the original drawing upon the sheet of paper 
intended for the copy, and ^ them together by means of 
weights or drawing pins * . 2. With a fine needle f prick 
through all the angles and principal points, making corre- 
sponding punctures in the paper beneath. 3. Draw upon 
the copy such of the lines on uie original as are straight, or 
nearly so, by joining the points thus marked upon the paper. 

* The drawing pin consists of a brass head, 
With a steel point at right angles to its plane. A 
represents it as seen edgewise, and B as seen from 
above. 

t See pricking pointy page 8. 
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4. Set off such other points upon the copy, by means of the 
compasses, as may be desirable, and draw the curved lines 
upon tracing paper placed over the drawing. 6. Fill in the 
lines indicated by tbe points set off by the compasses, and 
transfer, the curved lines from the tracing paper to the copy, 
by rubbing the back of the tracing paper with powdered black 
lead, placing it in its correct situation upon the copy, and 
passing a blunt tracing point* over the lines drawn upon it. 

Second Method, — A sheet of tracing paper having the under 
side rubbed over with powdered black lead may be placed 
upon the paper intended for the copy. The original being 
then placed over this, the tracing point may be carefully and 
steadily passed over all the lines of the drawing with a pres- 
sure proportioned to the thickness of the paper; and the 
paper beneath will receive corresponding marks, forming an 
exact copy, which is afterwards to be inked in. 

Third Method, — The drawing is placed upon a large sheet 
of plate glass called a copying glass, and the paper to receive 
the copy placed over the drawing. The glass is then fixed in 
such a position as to have a strong light fall upon it from be- 
hind, and shine through it. By this means the original 
drawing becomes visible through the paper placed over it, 
and a copy can be made with precision and ease, without any 
risk of soiling or injuring the original. 

To copy with nicety upon a reduced or enlarged Sccde.-^ 
For this purpose we may have recourse to the method of 
squares, by which, with the aid of the proportional compasses, 
the most minute detail may be copied with great accuracy. 
This may, perhaps, be best shown by an example. 

Let figure 1 in the following engraving represent a plan of an 
estate, which it is required to copy upon a reduced scale of one- 
half. The copy will therefore be half the length and half the 
breadth, and, consequently, will occupy but one-fourth of the 
space of the original. Our subject is a map of an estate, but 
the process would be precisely the same if it were an archi- 
tectural, mechanical, or any other drawing. 

1. Draw the lines Fi and f g at right angles to each other. 
a. From the point f towards i and g, set off any number of 
equal parts, as f a, a 5, & c, &c., on the line fi, and v % i k, 
k I, &c., on the line fg. 3. From the points on the line fx 
draw lines parallel to the other line fg, as a a, ^ 6, c (?, <&c., 

• The eye end of the pricking needle, or the fine point of a porcupine'i 
([nil], may be used for this purpose. 
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and from the points on f a draw linea parallel to f i, as i i, 
kk,ll, &c., nhich being sufficienU; extended towards a and i, 
the whole of the origioa! drawing will be covered with a reti- 
cule of small but eijuall;- sized squares. 

This done, draw upon the paper intended for the cop; a 
■imilar set of squares, but having each side only one-half the 
length of the former, as is represented in figure 2. It will 
now be evident that, if the lines of the plan a b, b a, o d, 
Sk., figure 1, be drawn in the corresponding squares of figure 
a, a correct copy of the original will be produced, and of half 
the original scale. Commencing then at a, observe where, in 
the original, the angle a falls, which is towards the bottom of 
the iquare marked on the top d e. In the corresponding 
square, therefore, of the copy, and ia the same proportion to- 
wurda the left-hand side of it, which should be detennined by 
the USB of the proportional compasses, described at page 4, 
place the same point in the copy. From theuce, finding by 
the proportional compasses the point on the bottom line of that 
square, where the curved line a f crosses, which is about two- 
fifths from the left-band corner towards the right, cross it simi- 
larly in the copy. Again, as it crosses the right-hand bottom 
comer of the second square below d e, describe it so in the 
copy ; and by means of the proportional compasses find the 
points where it crosses the lines // and g g, above the line / 1, 
by taking the distances of such crossings from the nearest cor- 
ner of a square in the original, between the large points of the 
proportional compasses, and with the small points at their op- 
posite end, setting off the required crossing on the correspond 
mg lines on the <;opy. Lastly, determine the place of the 
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E:>int B, ill the third square below g h on the top line ; and a 
ne drawn from a in the copy, through these several points 
to B, will be a correct reduced copy of the original line. Pro- 
ceed in like manner with every other line on the plan, and 
its various details, and you will have the plot or drawing, laid 
down to a small scale, yet bearing all the proportions in itself 
exactly as the original. 

It may appear almost superfluous to remark, that the process 
of enlarging drawings by means of squares is a similar opera- 
tion to the above, except that the points are to be determined 
in the smaller squares of the original, and transferred to the 
larger squares of the copy. The process of enlarging, under 
any circumstances, does not, however, admit of the same ac- 
curacy as that of reducing. 

Having now completed the description of those instruments, 
applicable to the purposes of geometrical drawing, to the con- 
sideration of which we propose for the present to limit our- 
selves, in accordance with the plan of our little work, we now 
propose to add thereto a description of CoggeshaWs Sliding Rule, 
and then to conclude this part of our subject with some practi- 
cal hints * , which we think may prove acceptable to the com- 
mencing student. 

cogobshaul's sliding BULE. — (Plate II. Fig. 4.) 

Coggeshairs, or the Carpenter^s Sliding Rule, is the instru- 
ment most commonly used for taking the dimensions and 
finding the contents of timber. It consists of a rule one foot 
long, having on its face a groove throughout its entire length, in 
which a second rule of the same length slides smoothly. On 
the face of the rule are four logarithmic lines marked at one 
end A, B, 0, and d. The three lines a, b, c, are called dotibie 
lines, because the figures from 1 to 10 are contained twice in 
the length of the rule, and are, in fact, repetitions of the loga- 
rithmic line of numbers already described (p. S5). The fourth 
line, D, is a single line numbered from 4 to 40, and is called 
the Girt Line, because tho girt dimensions are estimated upon 
it in computing the contents of trees and timber. The lengths 
upon this line denote the logarithms of the squares of the 
numbers, from 4 to 40, placed against the several divisions ; 
and enable us, as will be seen, to obtain approximately the 
contents of a solid by a single operation. 

* Bxtracted from a treatise on drawing instruments^ by P. W. Simms^ 
Civil Engineer and Sarreyor. 
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The line o is used vriih the gift line d, and the two lines A and 
B, enable us to perform more readily all such operations as have 
been already described as being performed by the logarithmic 
line of numbers with the aid of the compasses, the second line 
B, upon the slider, supplying the place of the compasses. 

On the girt line is a mark at the point 18-79, lettered a 
(aallons)t which is the imperial gauge point*, enabling us to 
compute contents in imperial gallons. 

The back of the rule has a decimal scale of one foot divided 
into one hundred equal parts, by which dimensions are taken 
in decimals of a foot ; and also a scale of inches, numbered 
from 1 to 12, which scale is continued on the slider and num- 
bered from 12 to 24, so that, when the slider is pulled out, a 
two feet rule is formed, diyided into inches.— The vacant 
spaces on the rule are filled up with various other scales and 
tables, which may be selected to suit the purposes of the 
various purchasers. 

The method of notation on the rule, and the manner of es- 
timating any number upon it, are the same as have already 
been fully explained, when treating of the line of logarithmic 
numbers (p. 28). 

Problem 1. To multiply two Numbers together, — Set 1 on b 
to the multiplier on a, and against the multiplicand on.B will 
be found the required product on a. Example, — To multiply 
33 by 23. Set 1 on b to 2*3 on a, and against 3*3 on b will 
be found 7*59 on a, and 759 is therefore the product re- 
quired f. 

Problem 2. To divide one Number by another, — Set 1 on b 
to the divisor on a, and against the dividend on a will be found 
the required quotient on b. Example, — To divide 759 by 23. 
Set 1 on B to 2-3 on A, and against 715 9 on a will be found 
83 on B, which is the quotient required. 

Problem 3. To find a Fourth Proportional to three given 
Numbers. — Set the first term on b to the second term on a, 
and against the third term on b will be found the required 
fourth term on a. Or, against the first term on a, set the se- 
cond term on b, and against the third term on a will be found 
the required fourth term on b. Example, — To find a fourth 

* 18*79 18 the diameter of a cylindrical vessel to contain one gallon 
for each inch of depth. The gauge point for the old wine gallon was at 
17-15, lettered W. G., and for the old ale gallon at 18*95, lettered A. G. 
These marks are consequently found upon rules constructed prior to 
January, 1826. 

t The tens must be supplied mentally, as ezpUined at page 28. 
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proportional to the three nun^rs 3^, 11, and 14. Set S^, 
or 3*5, on b to 11 on a, and against 14 on b will he found 
on A, 44, the fourth proportional required. 

Problem 4. To find a Third Proportional to two given 
Numbers.— This is the same problem as the preceding, re« 
peating the second number for the third term of the proportion. 
Example. — To find a third proportional to the two numbers 
3^ and 11 . This is to find a fourth proportional to the three 
numbers 3^, 11, and 11. Set therefore 3^, or 3*5, on b to II 
on A, and against 11 on b vrill be found on a 34*6, the third 
proportional required. 

Problem 6. To square a given Numhei\ First Method, by 
means of the Lines a and b. — Set 1 on b to the given number 
on A, and against the given number on b will be found its 
square upon a. Exaimfie, — Required the square of 23. Set 
1 on b to 23 on A, and against 23 on b will be found its square 
529 on A. Second Method, by means of the Lines c and d. — If 
the number to be squared lie between 1 and 4, or 10 and 40, 
or 100 and 400, &c., so that its first significant digit is less 
tlian 4 ; set the I on c to 10 on d, and against the digits on 
D, expressing the given number, will be found on c the digits 
expressing the required square. Then, the square of 1 being 
1, of 10, 100, of 100, 10,000, &c., and of -1 being -01, of -01 
being *0001, &c., the digits upon o must be estimated at the 
actual values represented by them as numbered upon the 
scale, viz., I, 2, &c., to 16, or at 100 times their values, from 
100 up to 1600, or at 10,000 times their values from 10,000 up 
to 160,000, Ac, or, again, at the T^^th part of these values 
from -01 up to '16, or at -xo^iff^jth part of' these values from 
*0001, up to '0016, &c., according as the highest denomination 
in the number to be squared is units, or tens, or hundreds, &c., 
or, again, tenths, hundredths, &c. Example, — Eequired the 
square of 23. The 10 on d being set against the 1 on c, against 
23 on D will be found 5*20 on c, and, the highest denomina-* 
tions in 23 being tens, the square required is 529. Also the 
squares of 23, 230, 2300, -23, -023, would be 5"29, 52,900, 
5,290,000, 0529, -000529, respectively, the highest denomina- 
tions in the proposed numbers being respectively units, hun- 
dreds, thousands, tenths, and hundredths. Third Method, by 
means of the Lines c and d. — If the number to be squared lie 
between 4 and 1 0, or 40 and 100, or A 00 and 1000, &c., so that 
its first significant digit is not less than 4 ; set the 100 on o 
against the 10 on D, and i^ainst the digits on p, expressing 

D 3 
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the giveu number, ynW be fonnd on c the digits expressing 
the required square. Exam^. — Required the square of 15. 
The 100 on being set against the 10 on d, against 5*1 on d 
will be found 26 on c, and, the highest denomination in 51 
being tens, the square required is 2600 *. 

Problem 6. To extract the Square Root of a given Number, 
— This problem being- the converse of the preceding, set the 
rule in the same manner, with the 1 on o against the 10 
on D, if the given square be between 1 and 16, or 100 and 
1600, or 10,000 and 160,000, &c., or again between -01 and 
•16, or -0001 and '0016, &c., and with the 100 on c against the 
10 on D, if the given square be between 16 and 100, or 1 600 and 
10,000 &c., or again between '16 and l,or -0016 and -01, &c. ; 
and then against the given number on o will stand its square 
root on D. Example 1. — Required the square root of 529. 
The given number being between 100 and 1600, set the 1 on 
against the 10 on d, and against 5*29 on c will be found 
23 on D, the square root required. Example 2. — Required the 
square root 2601. The given number being between 1600 
and 10,000, set the 100 on c against the 10 on d, and 
against 26 on c will be found 5*1 on d, and 51 is therefore 
the root sought. 

Problem 7. To find a mean Proportional between two given 
Numbers, — Set one of the numbers upon c to the same number 
on D, and against the other number on o will be found upon 
D the mean proportional required f. Example. — Required a 
mean proportional between 4 and 49. Set 4 on c to 4 on d, 
and against 49 on o will be found on d 14, the mean propor- 
tional required. 

If one number exceed the other so much that they cannot 
both be taken off from the line c, the T^Tith part of the larger 
may be taken, and the mean proportional then found, multi- 
plied by 10, will give the mean proportional required. Also 
if the second number on o be situated beyond the scale d, the 
-^-J-^th part of such second number may be substituted for it, 
and the result multiplied by 10 ; or 100 times such number may 

* The accurate square is 2601, but the fourth figure cannot be esCk* 
mated upon a foot rule, and the third figure only approximately. The 
solution, in £ict, may be considered as obtained to within the 200th part of 
the whole, but, if greater accuracy is required, arithmetical methods must 
be resorted to. 

f If a :»::«: ft, then a : 5 : : a' : »^ ; and, therefore, 
k^. ( — log. a = log. «' *- log. a^ ; whence the rule given in the text. 
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be taken, and the result divided by 10; or, again, such second 
number may be multiplied or divided by 4, 9, or any square 
number, and the result divided or multiplied by 2, 3, or the 
square root of this number; or, again, the numbers may be both 
multiplied and divided by any the same numbei*, and the 
result divided or multiplied also by the same number, and, in 
each case, the required mean proportional will be correctly de- 
termined. 

Problem 8. To find the Area of a Board or Plank, First 
Method, — Set 12 on b to t)ie mean breadth in inches on a, 
and against the length in feet on b will be found upon a the 
reqtured area in feet and decimals of a foot. If Uie plank 
taper regularly, the mean breadth is half the sum of the ex- 
treme breadths ; but, if the plank be irregular, several 
breadths should be measured at equal distances from each 
other, and their sum divided by their number may be taken 
as the mean breadth. In the latter case, however, greater 
accuracy would be obtained by" finding separately the aresis of 
portions of the plank, and adding them together for the whole 
area, or by the following. Second Method.^'Take the measure 
in inches of several breadths at equal distances from each 
other, and add together half the two extreme breadths, and 
the sum of all the intermediate breadths. Set 12 on b to the 
sum thus found upon a, and against the distance in feet, at 
which the breadths have been measured, upon b will be found 
upon A the required area in feet and decimals of a foot. Ex^ 
ample 1. — A board, 15 feet long, being 1 4 inches broad at one 
end, and 8 inches broad at the other, required its area. The 
mean breadth is 11 inches, half the sum of 8 and 14. Set, 
then, 12 on b against 11 on a, and against 15 on b vnll be 
found upon a 13-75 or 13f feet, the area required. Ex- 
ample 2. — An irregular board, 18 feet long, being 7 inches 
broad at one extremity, 1 1 inches brofiui at the other, and the 
intermediate breadths at each 3 feet of the length being 13 
inches, 25 inches, 23 inches, 32 inches, and 22 inches, re- 
quired its area. By the first method, the sum of the seven 
breadths divided by 7», gives 19 inches for the mean breadth ; 
and, setting 12 on b against 19 on a, against 18 on b will be 
found upon a 28*5 or 28J feet, the area required. By the 
second method, half of the two extreme breadths added to 
the intermediate breadths, gives the sum, 123 inches; and 
setting 12 on b against 123 upon a, against 3 on b will be 
found upon a 30f , the area required, a more accurate result 
than the preceding. 
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Problem 9. To find the solid Content of squared orfour^ 
sided Timber, of the same Size througJwut its entire Length. 
First Method. — Multiply the breadth by the thickness, and 
their product again by the length (Problem 1), and the result 
\nll be the content required. Second Method. — Set the length 
on c against 12 on D« and against the quarter girt, measured 
in inches, on D, will be found the approximated content on o 
in cubic feet : or set the length on o against 10 on d, and 
against the quarter girt, measured in tenths of feet, on d will 
be found the approximate content on c. The approximate 
content thus found is greater than the true content, and the 
correction to be subtracted to leave the true content is given 
in the following Table : — 

TABLB I. 



Fraction of 
breadth equal 

to excess of 
breadth over 

thickness. 


Excess in 

inches for each 

12 inches of 

breadth. 


Fractional por- 
tion of approxi- 
mate content to 
be subtracted. 


Percentage 
mate content 
tracted. 


of approxi- 
to be sub- 


ibre 


6 


jl app. cont. 


11 


percent. 


i .. 


4 


^ a5 w 


4 


ft 


Z M 


3 


49 » 


2 


tt 


2A 


A » 


1 J or 1-23 


a 


i 


2 


15T *> 


f or -83 


if ' 


h « 


M 


TW »» 


Vi or -59 


it 


\ » 


U 


si? f> 


) or -44 


n 


99 


li 




i or -35 
1 or *28 


ft 
ff 


A .. 


lA 


ni n 


A or *28 
il or *19 


tf 


Vj » 


1 


si? » 


»t 



The fractional portion of the approximate contents in column 
% may be found by dividing the approximate contents by the 
denomination of the firactions. (Problem 2.) 

If the excess of the breadth over the thickness be compared 
with the quarter girt, the correction has to the approximate 
content the duplicate ratio of half the^ excess to the quartet 
girt, as shown in the following Table :— 
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TABLE II. 



Fraction of 
quaiter girt 


Half the ex- 
cess dT 


Correction to be subtracted. 


equal to 


breadth over 






half the ex- 
cels of 


thickness 
for each 12 










breadth over 
thickneM. 


inches of 
quarter girt. 


Fractional portion of 
approximate content. 


Percentage of approxi- 
mate content. 


i qr. girt. 


6 inchei. 


i approx. cont. 


25 per cent. 




6 ,, 


J nearly or ^, „ 


17ior 17-86 „ 


i V 


4 „ 


i 


11 „ 


i „ 


3 „ 


IS t» 


6* or 6-26 „ 


i ,. 


V, „ 


it 


4 „ 


i » 


2 „ 


SS 99 


2J or 2-78 „ 


h » 


^ . 


h 99 


204 „ 


i „ 


n „ 


n »> 


1| or 1-66 „ 


h . 


u ,. 


/r 


lior 1-23 „ 


1'J .** 


i& . 


lij >» 


1 „ 


Vt ,. 


]ii « 




i OP -83 „ 


1^ w 


1 „ 


In or -69 „ 


T^ w 


\i ,, 


1^9 " 


jop -6 „ 
4 or -61 „ 


A « 


» ., 


lis 99 


1 
T3 >» 


TO t9 


Zis 99 


i or -44 „ 



The correction may also be found as follows : — Set the 
length upon c against 12 upon d, and against half the excess 
of the breadth over the thickness upon d will be found upon 
c the required correction in cubic feet. 

As the error of the result obtained with the rule may 
amount to the ^^^jth part of the whole, the correction civen 
above may always be neglected, whenever the excess of the 
breadth over the thickness does not exceed the Jth part of 
the breadth, or 1| inch for each 12 inches of breadth, and 
the result may be depended upon to as great an accuracy as 
can be obtained by the rule. When, however, the excess is 
more than two inches for each 12 inches of breadth, either 
the correction should be applied or the first method be used. 

Example 1. — Required the content of a piece of timber 10 
inches broad, 8 inches thick, and 18 feet long. 

«. 10 8 80 ^ ^^ . , . . 

Smce fo ^ fa "^ iTP ^^ ^ agamst 144 on a, and 

against 18 on a will be found 10 on b, and the content re- 
quired is 10 cubic £eet. Example 2. — Required the content 
of a piece of timber 15 inches broad, 10 inches thick, and 24 
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feet long. Set 24 on o against 12 on D, and against 12*5, or 
12g, the quarter girt on D, will be found on c 26*04, the ap- 
proximate content. The excess of 15 over 10 being Jrd of 
15, Table I. shows the required correction to ^V^ ^^ 2604. 
Set then 25 on b against 2604 on a, and against 1 on b will 
be found 104 on a, which subtracted from 26*04 cubic feet 
leaves 26 cubic feet, the true content. 

Problem 10. To find the Content of a Piece of Square 
Timber^ which tapers from end to end* — Set the length in feet 
upon against 12 upon d, and against half the sum in inches 
of the quarter girts at the two ends upon d will be found a 
content in cubic feet upon c. Again, set one-third of the 
length in feet upon c against 12 upon d, and against half the 
difference, in inches, of the quarter girts at the two ends upon 
D will be found a second content in cubic feet upon o. Add 
together the two contents thus found for the pontent required. 
If the breadth exceed the thickness considerably, the same 
part of the result must be subtracted, as in Problem 9. 

Example. — The quarter girts at the ends of a piece of tim- 
ber 21 feet long, being 22 inches and 10 inches respectively, 
and the breadth not much exceeding the thickness, required 
the content. Set 21 upon c against 12 on d, and against 16 
upon D will be found 37i or 37*3 upon c. Again, set 7 upon 
c against 12 upon d, and against 6 upon d will be If or 1-75 
upon 0. The sum of 37^ cubic feet and If cubic foot is then 
39-j^ or 39*1 cubic feet, the whole content required. 

Problem 11. To find the Content of a Bound Piece of 
Timber of the same Size throughout its entire Length. — Set the 
length in feet upon o against 10*63 * upon d, and against the 
quarter girt in inches upon D will be found the content upon 
c. ExampU, — Required the content of a round piece of tim- 
ber 32 feet long, the quarter girt being 1 1 inches. Set 32 
upon c against 10*63 upon d, and against 11 upon d wiU be 
' found upon o 34*25 or 32^, the content required. 

Problem 12. To find the Content of a Round Piece of 
Timber^ which tapers from end to end, — Set the length in feet 
upon against 10*63 upon d, and against half the sum in 
inches of the quarter girts at the two ends upon d will be 
found a content in cubic feet upon c. Again, set one third of 
the length in feet upon c against 10*63 upon d, and against 
half the difference in inches of the quarter girts at the two 

* A mark is placed upon the rale at this pointy 10'63 being the qoarter 
girt in inches of the circle, whose asea ia a 8(}ttare foot 
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ends upon d will be found a second content in cubic feet upon 
c. Add together the two contents thus found for the content 
required. 

Note. — In buying rough or unsquared timber, an allowance of about 
•^th should be made for the bark. A fiirther allowance should also be 
made for the loss in squaring down the tree to make useful shaped timber. 
The whole amount of timber to be taken off to make a square piece from a 
round piece of timber will be 36 per cent., or more than a third of the whole. 
The timber so taken ofiF must not, however, be considered completely value- 
less. If the length upon o be set against 12 upon D, instead of upon 10 '6S 
in the two preceding problems, this will be equivalent to an allowance of 
about 21^ per cent., which may be considered a just allowance. 

Example 1. — A piece of round tapering timber measures 23 
feet in length, the quarter girt at the larger end is 23^ inches, 
and at the smaller end the quarter girt is 15 1 inches. Re- 
quired the true content. Set 23 upon o against 10.68 upon 
D, and against 19^ or 19'5 upon d will be found 77*5 upon o. 
Again, set 7} or 7*66 upon o against 10'63 upon d, and against 
8 upon D will be found 4*3 upon c. Then the sum of 77*5 
cubic feet and 4-3 cubic feet is 81-8 cubic feet, the content 
required. Example 2. — Required the content of a piece of 
unsquared timber of the same dimensions as in the preceding 
example, making allowance of 21^ per cent, for loss in squaring 
down into a useful shape. Set 23 upon c against 12 upon n, 
and fi^ainst 19|, or 19*5, upon d will be found 60*75 upon c. 
Again, set 7| or 7*66 upon o against 12 upon D, and against 
8 upon D will be found 34 upon c. Then the sum of 60*75 
cubic feet and 3*4 cubic feet is 64*15 cubic feet, the content 
required. 

Problem 13. To find the Content of a Cylindrical Vessel 
in Gallons. — Set the length of the cylinder in inches upon o 
against the gauge mark at 18*79, marked g, upon d, and 
against the diameter of the cylinder in inches upon d will be 
found the required content in gallons upon c. If the number 
of inches in the diameter lie beyond c, or if this number be 
greater than 40, so as not to be contained upon d, the -x^th 
part, or any part that may be convenient, of the number of 
inches in the diameter may be taken, and the result thus ob- 
tained, multiplied by 100, or the square of the divisor made 
use of, will give the content required. Example. — ^A circular 
vat 5 feet in diameter being filled to the depth of four feet, 
required the quantity of liquor in it Set 48 upon c against 
the gauge mark at 18*79 upon d, and against 6, the -j^^th 
part of the diameter in inches, upon d will be found upon 
4-9 ; and consequently 4*9 x 100 or 490 gallons is the 
quantity of liquor in the vat. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS, ETC.* 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF DRAWING PAPER. 

' The first thing to be done, preparatory to the commencement 
of a drawing, is to stretch the paper evenly upon the smooth 
and flat surface of a drawing board. The edges of the paper 
should first be cut straight, and, as nearly as possible, at right 
angles with each other; also the sheet should be so much 
larger than the intended drawing and its margin, as to ad- 
mit of being afterwards cut from the board, leaving the 
border by which it is attached thereto by glue or paste, as we 
shall next explain. 

The paper must first be thoroughly and equally damped 
with a sponge and clean water, on the opposite side from that 
on which the drawing is to be made. When the paper ab- 
sorbs the water, which may be seen by the wetted side be- 
coming dim, as its surface is viewed slantwise against the 
light, it is to be laid on the drawing board with the wetted 
side downwards, and placed so that its edges may be nearly 
parallel with those of the board; otherwise, in using a T 
square, an inconvenience may be experienced. This done, lay 
a straight flat ruler on the paper, with its edge parallel to, and 
about half an inch from, one of its edges. The ruler must 
now be held firm, while the said projecting half inch of paper 
is turned up along its edge ; then, a piece of solid glue (com- 
mon glue will anFwer the purpose), having its edge partially 
dissolved by holding it in boiling water for a few seconds, 
mttst be passed once or twice along the turned edge of the 
paper, after which, this glued border must be again laid flat 
by sliding the rule over it, and, the ruler being pressed down 
upon it, the edge of the paper will adhere to the board. If 
sufficient glue has been applied, the ruler may be removed 
directly, and the edge finally rubbed down by an ivory book- 
knife, or any clean polished substance at hand, which will then 
firmly cement the paper to the board. Another but adjoining 
edge of the paper must, next, be acted upon in like manner, 
and then the remaining edges in succession ; we say the ad- 
joining edges, because we have occasionally observed that, 
when the opposite and parallel edges have been laid down 
first, without continuing the process progressively round the 
board, a greater degree of care is required to prevent undula- 
tions in the paper as it dries. 

* Extracted from a Treatige on Drawing InstrnmenU by P. W. SimmB, 
•Ciyil Bngineer and Snrveyor. 
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Sometimes etroDg paste is used instead of glue ; but, as this 
takes a longer time to set, it is usual to wet the paper also on 
tbe upper surface to within an inch of the paste mark, care 
being taken not to rub or injure the surface in the process. 
The wetting of the paper in either case is for the purpose 
of expanding it; and the edges being fixed to the board 
in its enlarged state, act as stretchers upon the paper, while 
it contracts in drying, which it should be allowed to do gradu- 
ally. All creases or undulations by this means disappear 
from the surface, and it forms a smooth plane to receive the 
drawing. 

TABLE OP DIMENSIONS OP DRAWING PAPER. 



Demy . . 


. 20 in. 


by 16 J in. 


Colurabier . . 


35 


in. by 23 J in. 


Medium . . 


. 22J „ 


Hi „ 


Atlas .... 


34 


« 26 „ 


Boyal . . 


. 24 „ 


m„ 


Double Elephant 


40 


„ 27 „ 


Super Royal 


. m „ 


1H„ 


Antiqaarian 


53 


»/ 81 „ 


Imperial 


. 30 „ 


22 „ 


Emperor . . 


68 


u ^8 „ 


Elephant . 


. 28 „ 


23 „ 









MOUNTING PAPER AND DRAWINGS, VARNISHING, ETC. 

. In mounting paper upon canvas, the latter should be well 
stretched upon a smooth flat surface, being damped for that 
purpose, and its edges glued down as was recommended in 
stretching drawing paper. Then with a brush spread strong 
paste upon the canvas, beating it in till the grain of the can 
vas be all flUed up ; for this; when dry, will prevent the can- 
vas from shrinking when subsequently removed ; and, having 
cut the edges of the paper straight, paste one side of every 
sheet, and lay them upon the canvas, sheet by sheet, overlap- 
ping each other a small quantity. If the drawing paper is 
strong, it is best to let every sheet lie hve or six minutes after 
the paste is put on it ; for, as the paste soaks in, the paper 
will stretch, and may be better spread smooth upon the can- 
vas ; whereas, if it be laid on before the paste has moistened 
the paper, it will stretch afterwards and rise in blisters when 
laid upon the canvas. The paper should not be cut ofif from 
its extended position till thoroughly dry; and the drying 
should not be hastened, but gradually take place in a dry 
room, if time permit; if not, the paper may be exposed to 
the sun, unless in the winter season, when the help of a flre 
is necessary, care being had that it is not placed too near a 
scorching heat. 

In joining two sheets of paper together by overlapping, it 
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is necessary, in order to make a neat joint, to feather edge 
each sheet ; this is done by carefully cutting with a knife half 
way through the paper near the edges, and on the sides, which, 
are to overlap each other ; then strip off a feather-edged slip 
from each, which, being done dexterously, the edges will form 
a very neat and efficient joint when put together. 

The following method of mounting and varnishing drawings 
or prints was communicated some years ago by Mr. Peacock, 
an artist of Dublin. Stretch a piece of linen on a frame, ta 
which give a coat of isingleiss or common size. Paste the 
back of the drawing, leave it to soak, and then lay it on the 
linen. When dry, give it at least four coats of well-made 
isinglass size, allowing it to dry between each coal^ Take 
Canada balsam diluted with the best oil of turpenme, and 
with a clean brush give it a full flowing coat 

GENEjRAL RULES APPLICABLE IN ALL GEOMETRICAL 

CONSTRUCTIONS. 

In selecting black-lead pencils for use, it may be remarked 
that they ought not to be very soft, nor so hard that their 
traces cannot be easily erased by the India rubber. Great 
care should be tal^en, in the pencilling, that an accurate out- 
line be drawn ; the pencil marks should be distinct yet not 
heavy, and the use of the rubber should be avoided as much. 
as possible, for its frequent application ruffles the surface of 
the paper, and will destroy the good effect of shading or 
colouring, if any is afterwards to'be applied. 

The following seven useful rules are taken from Mr. 
Thomas Bradley's valuable work on Practical Geometry: — 

''1. Arcs of circles, or right lines by which an important point is to he 
found, should never intersect each other very obliquely, or at an angle of 
less than 15 or 20 degrees; and, if this cannot be avoided, some other pro* 
ceeding should be had recourse to, to define the point more precisely. 

*'2. When one arc of a circle is described, and a point in it is to be deter- 
mined by the intersection of another arc, this latter need not be drawn at 
all, but only the point marked oJF on the first, as it is always desirable to 
avoid the drawing of unnecessary lines. The same observation applies to a 
point to be determined on one straight line by the intersection of another. 

" 8. Whenever the compasses can be used in any part of a construction, or 
to construct the whole problem, they are to be preferred to the rule, unless 
the process is much more circuitous, or unless the first rule (above) forbids. 

** 4. A right line should never lae obtained by the prolongation of a very 
short one, unless some point in that prolongatiQir is first found by some other 
means, especially in any essential part of a problem. 

"6. The larger the scale on which any problem, or any part of one, is con- 
structed, the less liable is the result to error; hence all angles should be set 
off on the laigett circles which dreomstanoes will admit of being described, 
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and the laigest radius should be taken to describe the arcs by which a point 
is to be found through which a right line is to be drawn ; and the greater 
attention is to be paid to this mley in proportion as that step of the problem 
under consideration is conducive to the correctness of the final result. 

** 6. All lines, perpendicular or parallel to another, should be diawn long 
enough at onee, to obviate the necessity of producing them. 

** 7. Whenever a line is required to be drawn to a point, in order to insure 
the coincidence of them, it is better to commence the line firom the point ; 
and if the line is to pass through two points, before drawing it the pencil 
should be moved along the rule, so as to ascertain whether the line will^ 
when drawn, pass through them both. Thus, if several radii to a circle were 
required to pass through any number of points respectively, the lines should 
oe begun from the center of the circle ; any error being more obvious when 
several lines meet in a point. 



PABT II.— ON OPTICAL INSTBUMBNTS. 

Ukdeb this head our principal object will be to consider the 
construction, and principles of action, of such instruments as 
are indispensable to assist the vision in making observations 
upon distant objects, whether upon terrestrial objects for the 
purposes of the surveyor, or upon celestial objects for the pur- 
poses of astronomy and navigation. We propose, however, to 
add a few words upon such other optical instruments, as by 
their utility, or by the frequency with which they are brought 
before us, appear to demand our attention. 

We shall thus be led, in the first place, to review briefly 
the properties of prisms, lenses, and plane and curvilinear 
reflect(A^, and shall then proceed to give descriptions of the 
following instruments, viz.. 

Such as are adapted to surveying and astronomical 

' instruments, rather fully. 

Very briefly. 



Microscopes. 

Telescopes. 

The Camera Lucida. 

The Camera Obscura. 



THE PRISM. 



A collection of straight lines, either conical or cylindrical, 
representing rays of light, is called a pencil of light, and the 
axis of the cylinder or cone is called the axis of the pencil 

The term medium is used in optics to signify any trans- 
parent substance, that is, any substance into which a portion 
of the light falling upon it can pass. 

The term prism in optics is used to signify a portion of 
any medium bounded by plane surfaces which are inclined to 
one another. The bounding surfaces are called the faces of 
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the prism ; the line in which the faces intersect is called the 
edge of the prism ; and the angle at which the faces are in- 
clined is called the refracting angle. 

The prism is to he placed so that the axis of the pencil, by 
which an object is seen through it, be in a plane perpendicular 
to the edge of the prism; and the axis of the pencil during 
and after its passage through the prism still remains in this 
plane. 

One effect of a prism of denser material than the surround- 
ing medium is to bend every ray of light passing through it, 
and, consequently, the whole pencil, further from the edge of 
the prism. 

Another effect of such a prism is to decompose each single 
ray of white light into several rays of different colours, which 
rays are bent at different angles, so as to form a lengthened 
image of different colours, of the point from which the ray 
proceeds. This image is called the spectrum, and these 
colours the colours of the spectrum. 

When, then, any object is viewed through a prism, the two 
following effects 

are produced, s \f( 

IsUy. The ap- 
parent position of 
the object is 
changed, so that, 
if the prism be ^^ 
held with its edge " > 
downwards, as in the accompanying figure, the object appears 
lower than it really is, while, if the prism were held with its 
edge upwards, the object would appear in a position higher 
than its actual position, dndly. The boundaries of the object 
are indistinctly defined, and fringed with colours. 

Our figure represents the section of the prism made by the 
plane of incidence, that is, by the plane which is perpendicu- 
lar to the edge of the prism, and contains the incident ray of 
light p Q, forming the axis of the pencil under consideration, 
which proceeds from one point of an object p. aq and ar 
are sections of the faces of the prism ; a is a point in its 
edge ; and the angle qar is its refracting angle. Now the 
ray of light, pq, proceeding from the object at p through the 
medium of the atmosphere, is bent, upon entering the denser 
medium of the prism, from the direction q t into the direction 
Q B, nearer to l q e, the perpendicular, at the point of inci- 
dence Q, to the face aq of the prism ; and,' upon emerging 
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from the prism into the rarer medium of the atmosphere, is 
again bent from the direction q b into the direction bs, further 
£rom M B N, the perpendicular to the face a b at the point of 
emergence b. The eye, being placed at s, sees the point p, 
therefore, by means of a pencil of light of vrhich s b is the 
axis, and p consequently appears at p' on the prolongation of 
the line sb. A similar effect being produced upon every 
other point, the entire object is apparently depressed, as re- 
presented in the figure. 

The angle tes, or pep', between ebs, the direction of 
emergence, icnd pet, the direction of incidence, is called the 
angle of deviation *. 

The consideration of the properties of the pnsm is of great 
importance, as exhibiting in the simplest manner the princi- 
ples of the refraction and dispersion of light. The prism is 
also used in optical instruments, to change the direction of 
the pencils of light by which an object is observed, in order to 
make the apparent place of this object, as viewed through the 
prism, coincide with the actual place of other objects seen 
directly, as in the prismatic compass f, or for the mere pur- 
pose of convenient observation, as in the Newtonian tele- 
scope f. 



* The amouot of refraction when a ray of light passes from one medium 
into another varies with the angle of incidence, so that the sine of the angle 
of refraction bears a constant ratio to the sine of the angle of incidence. 
This ratio varies for each different medium, and is called the refracting 
power of the medium. The deviation of a ray in passing through a prism 
varies also with the angle of incidence, and has a minimum value when 
the angles of incidence and emergence are eqnal: and the refracting 
power can be determined by finding practically this minimum deviation^ 
as follows : — Place the prism with its edge downwards, so as to receive a 
small beam of solar light, admitted into a dark room through a hole in a 
shutter, and let the beam of light, after refraction, be received upon a 
screen behind the prism. The prism must then be turned round an axis 
parallel to its edge, so as to vary the angle of incidence, and, consequently, 
the position of the bright spot upon the screen; and, in one particular 
position, we shall find the bright spot to lemain stationary for an instant, 
though the motion of the prism is continued. The deviation will then be 
a minimum, and will be equal to the sum of the sun*s altitude and the in- 
clination of the emergent beam to the horizon. Let s represent this 
minimum deviation, and A the refracting angle of the prism, and let thd 

. A + S 
sm. — r 



refracting power be represented by fi : then ft := 

f These instruments wHl be described hereafter. 
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MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 



LENSES. 

A portion of any medium bounded by two spberioal sur- 
faces having a common axis, or by a spherical surface and a 
plane one, is called a lens. 

The effects produced by lenses upon pencils of light de- 
pend both upon the form of the lens itself, and upon the 
direction in which the pencil is proceeding with respect to 
the lens. Lenses consequently receive distinguishing names, 
to mark either different forms, or different positions with 
respect to the light falling upon them. These distinguishing 
names are the following, and the forms and positions of the 
corresponding lenses are represented in the accompanying 
diagram, the light being considered to be proceeding from 
left to right. 





1. Convex meniscus. 8. Double eonyex. 5. Plano-convex. 

2. Concave meniscos. 4. Double concave. 6. Convexo-plane. 

7. Plano-concave. 9. Concavo-convex. 

6. Concavo-plane, 10. Convexo-concave. 



The rays forming any pencil of light must either be diver- 
gent, parallel, or convergent; and when a pencil of light 
passes throu^ an essentially convex lens, that is, one which 
is thicker in the middle than at the edges, as 1, S, 3, 6, 6, 
the rays are made more convergent, so that a pencil of con- 
verging rays becomes still more convergent, a pencil of paral- 
lel rays becomes convergent, and a pencil of diverging rays 
becomes either less divergent, parallel, or convergent: but 
when a pencil of light passes throi^h an essentially concave 
lens, that is, one which is thinner in* the middle than at the 
edges, as 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, the rays are made more divergent, so 
that a pencil of converging rays becomes either less conver- 
gent, parallel, or divergent, a pencil of parallel.rays becomes 
divergent, and a pencil of diverging rays becomes still more 
divergent. 

The sensation of vision is produced by pencils of rays pro- 
ceeding from every point of the visible object, and entering 
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the pupil of the eye ; and in order to produce distinct Tision 
the rajs of each such pencil must either be parallel or slightly 
divei^ent. Thus the sun, moon, and planets are seen dis- 
tinctly, although so distant, by parallel rays ; and the least 
distance from the eye at which an object can be seen distinctly 
varies in different persons, according to the power of the 
natural lenses which, in fact, form the eye. 1. When any 
object is brought nearer to the eye than this without the inter- 
Tention of a lens, the vision becomes confused. If, however, 
the rays of light proceeding from the object were, by the 
interposition of a convex lens, rendered less divergent or 
parallel, the vision would be again distinct. H. It is further 
necessary for distinct vision that the intensity of the light be 
not less than a certain i^nsity, as may easily be exemplified 
by gradually closing the shutters of a room, and thus dimi- 
nishing the intensity of the light proceeding from the objects 
in the room, when they will grow more and more indistinct. 
8. Lastly, it is also necessary, for distinct vision of any object, 
that the axes of the pencils proceeding from its extreme parts 
enter the eye under an angle not less than a certain angle, so 
that, however strong a light be thrown upon an object, if this 
object be very minute, or removed to a distance very great 
with respect to its magnitude, it will not be seen by the 
naked eye. If, however, by the assistance of a lens, or 
combination of lenses, a sufficient number of rays to produce 
the required intensity of light can be collected from each 
point of an object, and passed tlirough the pupil of the eye, 
and if at the same time the axes of the extreme pencils are 
bent by this lens, or combination of lenses, so as to enteif the 
eye under a sufficiently large angle, while the ra/s of each 
pencU are made parallel, or but slightly divergent, then vision 
will ensue, no matter how miiuite, how distant, or how im* 
perfectly illuminated the object may be. 

When a pencil of rays proceeding from a point of an object 
passes through a lens, the rays which pass through at different 
distances from its center will diverge from or converge to dif- 
ferent points, so that the whole pencil will not any longer 
diverge from or converge to a single point; and from this 
cause the image of one point will overlap the image of an- 
other, and an indistinctness of the object will arise. This 
source of indistinctness is called the aberration. A combina- 
tion of lenses may, however, be fornred, so that the aberration 
of one shall be corrected by the aberration of the others. 
Such a combination is said to be aplanatic. 
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Since rays of light proceed in every direction from toe 
points of visible objects, the pencils of light intercepted by a 
lens for the first time are all centrical, that is, their axes all 
pass through the center of the lens ; but the pencils, upon 
emerging from this first lens, are already determinate both in 
extent and direction, and consequently will fall, some of them 
at least, eccentrically upon a second lens, that is, their axes 
will meet this lens at diiOferent distances from its center. The 
axes of the most eccentrical pencils will then, after emer- 
gence, cross the axis of vision nearer to the lens than will 
those of the more nearly central pencils ; and thus, while the 
center of the object is seen distinctly, the parts at a distance 
from the center will be distorted, or vice versa. This source 
of error is called the spherical confimon. The spherical con- 
fusion is diminished by dividing the desired deviations, or 
bondings of the axes, between two or more lenses ; and it is 
found by opticians to be a good rule to divide the deviations 
equally amongst the lenses employed. 

The most important source of indistinctness, however, is the 
dispersion of each ray into rays of different colours refracted 
at different angles (p. 68). which is called the chromatic dis- 
persion. The effect of this dispersion upon a centrical pencil 
is partiy analogous to the spherical aberration, causing the 
images of neighbouring points to be of finite extent and over- 
lap one another; and it, moreover, fringes the image with 
colour. An eccentrical pencil is separated by this dispersion 
into pencils of rays of different colours, the axes of which are 
bent at different angles ; and the imperfection arising from this 
caude is far greater than that from both the spherical aberra- 
tion and spherical confusion. 

Before stating the manner in which the imperfections 
arising from the chromatic dispersion are remedied, it will be 
expedient to explain what is understood by the focal length of a 
lens. Now a pencil of parallel rays, after passing through a 
lens, becomes either convergent or divergent, as the lens is 
convex or concave, and the distance from the point to which 
the pencil converges, or from which it diverges, to the surface 
of the lens, is called the focal length of the lens. 

To find practically the Focal Length of a Convex Lens, — 
Place a lighted candle at one extremity of a scale of inches 
and parts, with which the lens has been connected in such a 
manner as to slide along, and always have its axis parallel to 
the scale. A flat piece of card is also to be made to slide 
along, so as to be always in a line with the light and the lens, 



^ 
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tho lens being between tbe light and the card. The lens and 
card are then to be moved along, backwards and forwards, till 
the least distance between the card and light is discovered at 
which a clear image of the light is formed upon the card : and 
this distance is four times the focal length. 

The imperfection arising from the chromatic dispersion is 
remedied^ for the centrical pencil, by making a compound lens 
of two or more lenses of different substances, as flint glass and 
crown glass, which are fitted close together, and are of such focal 
lengths that the chromatic dispersion of one is counteracted 
by the chromatic dispersion or the other. The effect of the 
chromatic dispersion upon an eccentrical pencil is remedied 
by setting two or more lenses at proper distances depending 
upon their focal lengths. SUch a combination of lenses is 
called an achromatic eye-piece. 

When an object is placed at a distance from a convex lens 
greater than its focal length, the divergent pencils of ^ rays, 
proceeding from every point of the object, become, after pass- 
ing through the lens, convergent, and at a certain distance 
from the lens *, having converged nearly to points again, form 
there an inverted image of the object. The essential differ- 
ence between any point in this image, and the corresponding 
point in the object itself, is, that the latter emits light in all 
directions, while the light from the former is limited to the 
pencil which has been transmitted through the lens, and is 
consequently determinate both in magnitude and direction. 
If, however, a screen be placed at the required * distance from 
the lens, a picture of the object in an inyerted position will 
be formed upon this screen, and from each point of this 
picture light will be emitted in all directions in the same 
manner as from the points of the object itself. The single 
pencil of light from any point of the object, transmitted 
through the lens, supplies, however, in this case, the light for 
all the pencils emitted from the corresponding point of the 
image ; and a * very strong light must therefore be thrown 
upon the object to give a moderate brightness to tho picture ; 
more especially if the picture be of larger dimensions than tho 

* If tt be the distance from the lens at which the object is placed,/ the 

focal length of the lens^ then v, the distance from the lens at which the 

111 
image is formed, is determined from the equation -=:— — -% The linear 

magnitude of the image is to that of the object as v to u. 
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oliiect A portion of die light is also absx^bed bj the Ions 
itself 

KEFIaECTOBS. 

When a ray of light is reflected at a plane surface, the re- 
flection takes place in a plane perpendicular to the reflecting 
surface, and the incident and reflected rays make equal angles 
with this surface. Th&s, if q a represent 
a ray of light incident upon a plane re- 
flector at the point a, and the plane of 
the paper represent the plane which con- 
tains Q A, and is perpendicular to the re- 
flecting surface, intersecting it in the line b a b', then making 
the angle q'ab' in the plane q ab' equal to the angle q ab, aq^ 
will represent the course of the reflected ray. 

The eflect of a plane reflector upon the pencils of light which 
fall upon it is to change the direction of all the rays forming 
each pencil without altering the angles at which the several 
rays of the pencil are inclined to one an- 
other, so that the ^vergency or con- 
vergency of the pencils remains the same 
after reflection as before, and the objects 
from which they proceed appear to be at the 
same di&tanoes behind the mirror as they 
really are in front of it. Thus, a pencil of light diverging 
from a point of an object at p, d^ter reflection at the point b 
of a plane mirror, appears to proceed from the point p' on the 
line PMp', perpendicular to the mirror, at the distance mp' 
behind the mirror, equal to the distance mp. The point p^ 
from which, after reflection, the pencil appears to have di- 
verged, is called a virtual focus; and the apparent image of the 
object behind the mirror is called a virtucd image. 

The uses of a single plane reflector in mathematical instru- 
ments are nearly the same as the uses of a prism: viz., either 
to alter the apparent position of an object, so as to make its 
visual image coincide with the real image of some other ob- 
ject, as in the prismatic compass (described hereafter), or 
merely to change the direction of the pencils for the purposes 
of more convenient observation, as in the Newtonian telescope, 
(see page 84), the diagonal eye-piece (see page 88), &c. 

When a ray of lights proceeding in a plane at right angles 
to each of two plane mirrors, which are inclined to each other 
at any angle whatever , is successively reflected at the plane sur- 
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foMZ of each of the mirrors^ the total deviation cf the my ie 

double the angle of inclination of the 

mirrors. For let li and hA represent 

sectixms of the two mirrors made by 

tbe plane of incidence at right angles 

to each of them, and let s i represent 

the course of the incident ray: then the 

ray 6 1 is reflected at i into the direction 

IH, making with it the angle hi a, 

equal to the angle sii, and is again 

reflected at h into the direction he, 

making, with h h, the angle £ h a equal \ / 

to the angle i h h. Now the angle ah v, \ ,' 

being equal to the exterior angle i H A, \/ 

is equal to the two angles hi a and ^^ 

HAi; and because the vertical angles 

AVH and lYE are equal, and that &e three angles of every 

triangle are equal to two right angles, therdbre tibe two angles 

TIE and s E H are, together, equal to the two angles a h v and 

HAI, and therefore to the angle hi a and twice the angle 

HAI (since aht has been proved equal to hia and hai); 

but VIE, being equal to the vertical angle s i i, is equal to the 

angle hia: therefore, taking away these equals, the remainder, 

the angle s e h, is equal to the remainder, twice the angle 

hai. Q,E.D. 

This property of two plane reflectors enables us by their 
aid to measure the angle cntbtended at the efe by any two ob- 
jects whatever, and is the foundation of the construction of 
Hadley's Quadrant, and the improvements upon it: viz.. Had- 
ley*s Sextant, and Troughton*s Reflecting Circle, hereafter to 
be described. 

I^ote. — Plane reflectors dre usually made of glass ailyered at the back ; 
and^ as reflection takes place at each surface of the glass, there is formed a 
secondary image, which must not be mistaken for the primary and distinct 
image intended to be observed. 

OK CUBVIUNEAB SEFLEGTOSS. 

Spherical reflectors ^ or specula, as they are called, produce 
upon pencils of rays results precisely similar, with one ex- 
ception, to those produced by lenses. Thus, a concave reflector 
makes the rays of the pencils incident upon it more con 
vergent, and corresponds in its uses with a convex lens; while 
a convex reflector makes the rays of the incident pencils more 
divergent after reflection, and corresponds in its uses with A 

E Q 
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concave lens. The exception to the similarity of the results 
produced by lenses and reflectors is, that with the latter there 
is no chromatic dispersion, and the only sources of error are^ 
the aberration and spherical confusion, which are common 
to both spherical reflectors and lenses. For astronomical 
observations, however, in which case the rays incident upon 
the object-speculum are parallel, these sources of error are 
removed* by making this speculum of a parabolic form, and 
another speculum, if it be used, of the form of the vertex of a 
prolate spheroid. There is great diflSculty in procuring flint 
glass in pieces of large size without flaws, and we are con- 
sequently limited as to the size of the lenses of good quality 
that can be formed with such glass ; and, without its use, we 
have not hitherto been able to form available achromatic ob- 
ject-glasses. Recourse is, therefore, had to parabolic or 
spherical specula in the formation of telescopes of large power 
for examining the heavens *► These specula are formed of 
metal, and the chief objection to them is the impossibility of 
producing an accurate surface. Even supposing its general 
form to be correct, there are always minute inequalities arising 
from the nature of the substance, which cause a waste or dis- 
persion of light. Great pains are, consequently, taken in 
their construction to obtain the form and surface of the best 
possible quality f. 

MICROSCOPES. 

The microscope is an instrument for magnifying minute^ 
but accessible objects. A convex lens is a microscope, but 
the imperfections of such an instrument have been already 
explained (p. 71), and the greater the power of the lens the 

* Sir William Herschel's largest telescope was 40 feet long, and the 
mirror 4 feet wide. Lord Bosse's largest telescope is 56 ieet long, and the 
mirror 6 feet wide. 

t The following description ' of the methods employed in forming and 
polishing parabolic reflectors is extracted in an abridged form from an 
account of Skerryvore Lighthouse, by Alan Stevenson, LL.B. F.B..S.E. 
M.I.C.E., Engineer of the Northern Light Board. 

" The reflector plate is formed of virgin silver and the purest copper, 
from the ingot, in the proportion of 6 oz. silver to 16 oz. of copper/ The 
two metals are formed into pieces of the form of rectangular parallelopipedv 
about 3 inches in length, and the same in breadth, and are then tied together 
with wire, placed in the furnace, and united with a flux of burnt borax and 
nitre, mixed to the consistence of cream. The metal thus united is re- 
peatedly passed through the rolling mill, and annealed in the furnace after 
each time of passing through, until it comes out a plate 28 inches square. 
It is then cut into a circular disc ready for hammering ; and great care musl 
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greater \nll be these imperfections. For small magnifying 
powers, then, convex lenses may be used, as they are for spec- 
be taken to keep the metal clean daring the processes of hanunering and 
polishing now to be performed. 

" The hammering is j,^^ ^^ ^ 2. Fig, 8. 

commenced by placing •' ^ ^ 

the plate with the cop- 
per side npon a block 
slightly concave, and 
beating it on the inner 
or silver side with a box- 
wood mallet, rounded 
at each end, c and d 
{fig. 1). Tlie beating 
is commenced on the edge and continued round and round till the center is 
gradually reached. After the disc has been raised sufficiently by this means, 
it is taken to a machine called the horse, and beaten with a wooden mallet 
npon the copper side, its concave face being turned about upon a bright steel 
head a (fig. 2), until it has nearly reached the proper height for the reflector, 
which is ascertained by a mould m (fig. 3). 

'* After each course of raising with the wooden mallet the reflector is an- 
nealed, as follows : first damped with clean water, and dusted over with 
powder, composed of one pint of powdered charcoal to one ounce of saltpetre; 
then put on a clear charcoal fire, till the powder flies off and shows when it 
is duly heated. It is next plunged into a pickle, composed of one quart of 
vitriol in five or six gallons of water; and, lastly, washed with clean water 
and scoured with Calais sand. 

" The next step is to put the reflector into an iron stool, and, having drilled 
a small hole in its vertex, to describe a circle from this point with beam com- 
passes, and cut the paraboloid to the proposed size. 

"The reflector is now hard-hammered with a planishing hammer, or 
planished, as it is called, on the bright steel head a; and then smoothed 
with a lighter hammer muflled with parchment. Then comes the finishing, 
called also, filling up to the mould, which is thus performed. It is con- 
stantly tried with the mould m, and those portions which do not meet it are 
markeid with fine slate pencil, and then gone over with the muffled hammer, 
till every point touches the mould. Great care must be taken in this nro- 
cess that no part of the snrfiice be raised above the gauge, or the reflector 
would have to be re-formed with the wooden mallet, and the whole process 
repeated. The reflector is then tried with a lamp brought to its focus, and, 
if the whole sur&ce is luminous, it is fit for polishing; but, if not, it must 
be again tested by the mould, and carefully filled up with the muffled ham- 
mer, till the result of the lamp test is perfectly satisfiictory. 

" The edge of the reflector is next turned over to stiffen it, and the biffide 
ip (fig. 1), and back belt ff (fig. 2), having been soldered on, the final 
process of polishing may be proceeded with. This process is commenced 
by scouring, first with a piece of pure charcoal of hard wood, and next with 
a mixture of Florence oil and finely-washed rotten stone, applied by means 
of a laige ball of superfine cloth. The reflector is then cleansed with a 
fine flannel dipped in Florence oil, and afterwards dusted ov«r with powder 
•f well- washed whiting, and wiped out with a soft cotton cloth. Lastly, 
it is carefully rubbed by the naked hand with finely- washed rouge f^' 
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tacles ; but for obtaining good images with high magnifying 
powers a combination of lenses must be used. 

Small glass spheres are used as microscopes of high powers ; 
but a thin lens composed of any more highly refractive sub- 
stance is preferable ; because, the focal length of the sphere 
measured from its center being but three semi-radii, the dis- 
tance of the object from the surface is only one semi-radius, 
which prevents its being used in the examination of delicate 
objects. The refracting sphere is much improved as a micro- 
scope by cutting a groove round it in a diametrical plane, 
and filling it up with some black opaque substance. By 
this contrivance the aperture is diminished, without con- 
tracting the field of view, and all the pencils are necessarily 
centrical. 

Microscopes have been made of diamond and sapphire,, and 
the aberration is much less than with glass. Dr. Brewster 

clean water, and wiped with a smootk chamoifl skin. In all the polkhing 
adid cleansing proeesses some skill is required in the manipulation, as tlie 
band Buist be moyed in soccessiTe circles pavallel to the lips of the refleetoi^ 
and baring their centers o& the az» of the generating curve." 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 





The specnlcan fA Lord fiosse's great telescope is composed of 1254 parts 
of copper and 589 of tin, fused together and cast in a mould, the bottom 
ef which is formed of hoop iron bound closely tegether with the edges up- 
permost. By this meAns the heat is conducted away through th& bottMB 
so as to cool the metal towards the top, while the interstices between the 
hoops, though small enough to prevent the metal from nrnning out, are suf- 
ficiently open to allow the air to escape. After casting, the speculum is 
annealed in a brick oven, which is heated almost to a red heat, and shut up 
with the speculum in it, and allowed to cool gradually. The speculum is 
tilien placed with its face upwards upon a turning apparatos, and the grind- 
ing and polishing performed entirdy by tbe aid of mechanical contrivances, 
ao that tbe proper parabolic form is accurately given to it. To test the woric, 
the dial-plate ol a watch is placed upon the top of a mast at dO feet distance 
from the speculum^ axML the image of this dial-plate formed by the speculuiii, 
being viewed through an eye-glass properly i^aced the distinctness ol this 
^e denotes the accuracy of the speculunu 
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employed, as a microscope, a drop of Canada balsam or tar* 
pentine varnish upon a thin plate of glass, of which the 
surfaces were exactly parallel. This is a very ready way of 
terming a plano-convex lens, and if kept free from dust will 
last some time. 

The compound or achromatic microscope consists of fbur 
lenses and a diaphragm, placed in the following order : the 
object-lens ; the diaphragm ; the amplifying lens, so called be- 
cause it amplifies or enlarges the field of view; the field-lens; 
and the eye-lens. The relations between the focal lengths 
and intervals of the lenses, and the distance of the diaphragm 
from the object-lens, are determined, so that the combination 
may be achromatic, aplanatic, and ftee from spherical con- 
fusion. The field-lens and eye-lens form what is called the 
eye-piece ; and the object-lens and amplifying lens form, or 
tend to form, an enlarged image of the object, in the focus 
of the eye-piece, which image is viewed mrough the eye- 
piece. When the focus of the eye-piece is beyond the field- 
lens, so that the imagf is formed between the amplifying lens 
and the field-lens, the eye-piece is called a positive eys-piece; 
but when the focus of the eye-piece is between the two lenses 
of which it is composed, in which case its effect corresponds 
with that of a concave lens> it is called a neg(»Hve eye-piece. 
With a negative eye-piece the pencils proceeding from the 
amplifying lens are intercepted by the field-lens before form- 
ing an image, and the image is formed between the field-lens 
and the eye-lens, in the focus of the latter. 

The best microscopes are constructed with compound olject- 
lenses, which are both achromatic and aplanatic ; and by this 
means the aperture, and consequently the quantity of light, is 
much increased. Good compound lenses possessing the re- 
quired properties have been formed of a concave lens of flint 
glass, placed between two convex lenses, one of crown glass, 
and the other of Dutch plate. 

The magnifying power of any refracting microscope or tele- 
scope may be practically found, by pointing the object-end of 
tiite instruments towards the light, and receiving the in^ge of 
the object-glass formed by the other lenses upon a screen 
placed at the eye-end of the instrument, and at a proper dis- 
tance from it, which may be determined by trial. Then the 
ratio of the diameter of the object-glass, or of the diaphragm, 
in the case of the compound microscope, to the diameter of its 
image upon the screen, gives the magnifying power of the 
telescope or microscope. In all microscopes it is necessaiy 
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to illuminate the object strongly, in consequence both of the 
diffusion of the small portion of light, received from the 
object, over the magnified image, and of the absorption of the 
light by the several lenses. 

The Reflecting Microscope. — In this instniment a concave 
speculum of short focal length is substituted for thue object- 
lens. The object is placed on one side of the axis of the 
instrument, so that its perpendicular distance from the axis, 
together -with the distigince from the speculum of the point 
where this perpendicular meets the axis, may be a little 
greater than the focal length of the speculum. A small plane 
reflector is placed upon the axis of the instrument at the 
point where the perpendicular from the object meets it. This 
reflector is set at an angle of 45^ to the axis, and having its 
plane perpendicular to the plane through the object and the 
axis. The object being strongly illuminated, the pencils of 
rays proceeding from it, after reflection at the plane reflector 
and concave speculum, tend to form a magnified image, but 
are intercepted by the field-glass of the negative achromatic 
eye-piece, called the Huyghenian eye-piece (p. 82) ; and the 
image formed after the transmission of the rays through the 
field-glass is viewed through the eye-glass. 

In the examination of smsRl objects with a high power, it is 
necessary that the microscope should be perfectly free from 
all tremor, the slightest motion being so magnified as to pre- 
vent a good view from being obtained. Eegard must be had, 
therefore, to solidity and accuracy in the fitting of all the 
joints and screws : in the choice of an instrument, and for a 
first-rate instrument, recourse should be had only to a maker 
of well-known talent, as many so-called opticians are mere 
sellers of articles of the qualities of which they are totally 
ignorant. The adjustment of the eye-piece should be ob- 
tained through the medium of a clamp and slow motion screw 
of the best kind*, in which the screw acts upon a spiral 
spring, and by means of which the adjustment for a good focus 
may be obtained with the greatest possible accuracy, and 
without the slightest tremor. If the workmanship and fittings 
of the instrument appear to be satisfactory, a few test objects 
should be examined with it, to try the quality of the combina- 
tion of lenses. Two of the best test objects are the Podura 
plombea, or Skiptail, a small wingless insect, the size of a 
flea, found in damp cellars, and the Navicula Sigma, a small 

* The best elamp^ xeferred to in the text, is DoUond's, or a modificafion of 
Dollond's cUmp. 
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shell found in fresh vater pools. The surface of the scales of 
the Podura plombea should appear covered with a great 
number of delicate marks, like notes of admiration. The 
Navicula Sigma should appear completely chequered with a 
number of longitudinal and transverse lines. Should the 
instrument show these test objects well, it may at once be 
deemed a good one. 

TELESCOPES. 

The Refracting Telescope consists of a convex object-glass, 
which forms an image of a distant object, and an eye-piece of 
one or more lenses, which per- 
forms the office of a microscope 
for viewing this image. The 
most simple form of the tele- 
scope is that called the astronomical telescope, and consists of 
two convex lenses, the object-glass o, of as great focal length, 
and, consequently, low magnifying y wer, as the size of the 
telescope will permit, and the eye-glass e, of small focal length, 
and, consequently, high magnifying power. When arranged 
for distinct vision of a distant object, the distance between 
the two lenses is equal to the sum of their focal lengths : an 
inverted image, i, of the object is, consequently, formed in 
the common focus of the two lenses, and the pencils pro* 
eeeding from the image consist, after refraction at the eye- 
glass, of parallel rays, which are the most favourable for 
distinct vision. 

The magnifying power of this -instrument is represented by 
the ratio of the focal length of the object-glass to that of the 
eye-glass, and may therefore be increased either by increasing 
the focal length of the object-glass, or by diminishing that of 
the eye-glass. The latter means, however, cannot be resorted 
to without increasing both the chromatic dispersion and the 
spherical aberration. Hence, before the means were dis- 
covered of forming achromatic and aplanatic object-glasses, 
the only unobjectionable way of increasing the power of the 
telescope was by increasing the focal length of the object-glass, 
and astronomers used to attach the object-glass to the end of 
a long pole. This contrivance was called an aerial telescope. 
Huyghens used one of 123 feet in length, and Cassini one of 
1 50 feet 

That the field of view should be as bright as possible, thd 
image of the object-glass formed by the eye-glass at the plaod 
of the eye should not be larger than the pupil of the eye ; and 

B B 
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tlie brigbtness will then vary directly as the square of the dia- 
meter of the object-glass, and inversely as the squsore of the 
Biagnifying power. The brightness is also diminished by 
passing through the refracting media; and hence it is always 
an object to employ as few lenses as possible, consistently with 
the attainment of the other requisites of a good telescope. 

Hefracting telescopes for astronomical observations are now 
constructed with achromatic object-glasses, and eye-pieces of 
two lenses, called celestial eye-pieces, which are of one or the 
other of the two following constructions : ' 

1 . The^ Huyghenian Eys-piece consists of two convexo-plane 
lenses, with their plane sides, coi^equently, turned towards, 
the eye, their focal lengths and the interval between them 
being as 3, 1, and 2. The lens of greatest focal length, /, is 



4 




next the object-glass, and is called the field-lens, because it 
enlarge the field of view. When the telescope is arranged 
for distinct vision of a distanii object, the field-lens is placed 
between the object-glass and its focus, at a distance from the 
latter equal to half its own focal length. The pencils of rays 
from the object-glass, tending to form an image at a distance 
from the field-lens equal to three-fourths of the interval be- 
tween the two lenses of the eye-piece, are intercepted by the 
field-lens and brought sooner to a foeos so as to form the 
image i, half way between the two lenses^ and consequently 
in the focus of the eye-lens e. In this eye-piece the refrac- 
tions of the axes of the pencils are equfidly divided between 
lihe two lenses, by which the spheric^ confusion is much 
dimimshed ; the forms of the lenses are also such as to dimi- 
nish the spherical aberration, and the relation between the 
focal lengths of the lenses and the interval between them is^ 
such as to satisfy the conditions of achromatism. This eye- 
piece, called a negative eye-piece (p. 79), is always to be pre- 
ferred, when we are only seeking to obtain the best defined 
and most distinct view of an object, and is the best eye-piece 
for all reflecting telescopes ; but when it is necessary to place 
cross- wires or spider-lines at the place of the image in the 
field of view, for the purpose of accurately measuring the 
position of an object, at the time of observation, or to apply au 
^paratns, called a micrometer, for measuring the dimensions 
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of an image, the Huyghenian eye-piece can no longer be em- 
ployed. 

We have then recourse to Rafnsden's Eye-pieee^ called a 
Positive Eye-piece (p. 79). This consists of two lenses of eqnal 




focal lengths, one piano-con^*'"', and the other eonyezo-plane, 
so that the conyex sides are turned towards one another, the 
interval between them being equal to two-thirds of the focal 
length of either. When the telescope is arranged for distinct 
yision of a distant olr^ect, the field-lens /, is placed at a dis- 
tance from the object-glass o, greater than the focal length of 
this glass by one-fourth of its own focal length. The focus of 
the object-glass is then also the focus of the entire eye-piece, 
and the rays proceeding from the image at i, emerge from the 
eye-lens e, parallel, or in the condition best adapted for dis- 
tinct yision. This eye-piece is not achromatic, but the spherical 
aberration is less with it than with the Huyghenian eye-piece. 
Whether the eye-piece be positiye or negative, a diaphragm is 
placed at the place of the image so as to intercept cdl the ex- 
traneous light. 

With the eye-pieces of which we have been speaking, th» 
object appears inyerted, which is no inconvenience when this 
object is one of the heayenly bodies. These eye-pieces are 
consequently called celestial eye-pieces. For the convenient 
observation of stars near the zenith, a plane reflector or prism 
is placed in the eye-piece, by which the directions of the 
pencils are turned, so tliat the axis of the eye-lens is at right 
angles to the axis of the instrument. Such an eye-piece ii^ 
called a diagonal eye-pieee. 

When terrestrial objects are to be viewed, it is generally 
necessary that they should appear erect, for which purpose 
the inverted image formed by the object-glass must be again, 
inverted by the eye-piece. The terrestrial, or erect eye-pieee, 
used for this purpose, is coincident with the compound micro- 
scope already described (p. 79), consisting of an object-lens, a 
diaphragm, amplifying lens, field-lens, and eye-lens, the two 
latter forming either a negative or positive eye-piece. In coi^ 
sequence of the loss of light consequent upon this eonstrue 
tion, portable telescopes with celestial eye-pieces are used by 
navigators for dcscr3ring objects at night, and these telescopes 
are, consequently, called night-glasses. 
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By substituting for the convex eye-lens of the astronomical 
telescope a concave eye-lens of the same focal length, a simple 
telescope is formed with only two lenses, which shows objects 
erect. This is called the Galilean 
telescope, and is the construction 
used for opera glasses. When 
arranged for distinct vision of a 
distant object, the object-glass and eye-lens are separated 
by a distance equal to their focal lengths. The pencils 
of light proceeding from the object, after refraction at the 
object-glass o, tend to form an image of the object in the 
common focus of the two lenses ; but, being intercepted by 
the concave eye-lens e, their rays are rendered parallel, and, 
consequently, adapted to produce distinct vision to an eye 
placed behind this lens. 

The magnifying power, as in the astronomical telescope, is 
represented by the ratio of the focal length of the object-glass 
to that of the eye-lens. 

Beflecting Telescopes, — Since the discovery of the methods 
of forming achromatic and aplanatic object-glasses, the magni- 
tude and available magnifying powers of refracting telescopes 
are theoretically unlimited; but the difl&culty of procuring 
flint glass of even texture and free from flaws, in pieces of 
any considerable magnitude, has hitherto practically placed a 
limit upon the magnitude and available power of refracting 
telescopes. By the substitution, however, of reflectors, which 
are always achromatic, for the object-glasses, telescopes of 
colossal magnitude have been most successfully constructed. 
Of reflecting telescopes there are four kinds — the Newtonian, 
the Gregorian, the Cassegrainian, and the Herschelian. 

The Newtonian tele- 
scope consists of a con- ''^ 
•cave object-speculum, s, 
A plane reflector m, 
making an angle of 45° 
with the axis of the 
telescope, placed between the object-speculum and its focus, 
and an eye-piece. The pencils of light proceeding from a 
distant object tend to form an image after reflection at the 
object-speculum, but are bent by the plane reflector, so that 
the image is formed at t, on the axis of the eye-piece, and in 
the focus of the eye-lens. 

The Gregorian telescope consists of a concave object-spe- 
culum, s, a small concave speculum, r, whose focal length is 
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short compared 
\^itli that of the 
object - specu- 
lum, and an 
eye-piece. The 
small speculum is placed so that its focus is near the focus 
of the object-speculum, but a little further from this speculum. 
The pencils of light proceeding from a distant object, after 
flection at the object-speculum, form an inverted image, A, 
of the object at the focus of this speculum, and after reflection 
again at the small speculum form a second image, t, inverted 
with respect to the former, and, consequently, erect ydth 
respect to the object. 

This telescope has, for terrestrial purposes, the advantage 
over the Newtonian telescope, of showing objects erect, but 
yields to it both in the brightness and perfection of the image, 
because the second mirror increases the spherical aberration 
produced by the first, and it is extremely difl&cult to give the 
mirrors the proper curvature to remedy tiiis evil. 

The Gassegrainian^telescope consists of two specula and an 
eye-piece, like the Gregorian, but the second speculum is con- 
vex instead of concave, and is placed between the object- 
speculum and its principal focus, at a distance from this focus 
somewhat less than its own focal length. The pencils of light 
proceeding from a distant object, after reflection at the object- 
speculum, tend to form an inverted image of the object, but 
are intercepted, before doing so, by the convex speculum, and 
made to form the image still inverted, in the focus of the eye- 
lens. Objects, therefore, are still inverted ; but the spherical 
aberration of the convex speculum being opposite to that of 
the concave object-speculum, the whole spherical aberration is 
diminished. This telescope is also shorter than the Gregorian. 
It is, however, inferior to the Newtonian telescope for celestial 
observations, and not well adapted for terrestrial purposes on 
account of the inversion of the object. 

When light is reflected at a mirror or speculum, there will 
always be a waste and dispersion ; and in consequence of the 
two reflections, and also of the light intercepted by the plane 
mirror, or second speculum, the loss of light in all the re- 
flecting telescopes hitherto described is considerable. Sir W 
Herschel, by a very simple contrivance, obtained what is called 
the front view,* but this construction is only applicable to in. 
struments of very large dimensions. In the Herschelian tele- 
scope the axis of the object-speculum, s, is slightly inclined to 
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the axis of the tube, and the image i, being thus thrown to 
one side of the tube, is there viewed bj the eye-piece. 




We sball now proceed to explain the best methodis of 
adjusting and testing telescopes, as given by Pearson in his 
valuable work on Practical Astij)noiny. 

Methods of Adjusting and Testing Refracting Telescopes. — Let us suppose 
that we have a refracting telescope of 3^ feet focal length, and 3^ inches 
aperture. Then, to test the ohjeet-glasSf lay the tube of the telescope in a 
horizontal position upon some fixed support about the height of the eya^ tnd 
place a printed card yerfacally, but for a celestial eye-piece in an inverted 
position, against some wall or pillar at thirty or forty yards* distance, so as 
to he exposed to a dear sky ; then, when the telescope is directed to this 
object, and adjusted by the sliding tube for distinct vision, the letters on the 
card shoald appear clearly and sharply defined, without any colouration or 
mistiness ; and, if very small points appear weU defined, the object-glass may 
be deemed a pretty good one for viewing terrestrial objects. If the glass 
be intended for astronomical observations, fix at the same distance a black 
board, or one-half of a sheet of black paper, and a circular disc of white paper, 
about a quarter of an inch or less in diameter, upon the center of the black 
ground ; then having directed the telescope to this object, and adjusted for 
distinct vision, mark with a black-lead pencil the sliding eye-tube, at the 
end of the main tube, so that this position can always be known ; and if this 
sliding tube be gradually drawn out, or pushed in, while the eye beholds the 
disc, it will gradually enlarge and lose its colour, till its edges cease to be well 
defined. Now, if the enlaj^ged misty circle is obserred to be concentric with 
the disc itself, the object-glass is properly centered, as it has reference to the 
tube; but, if the misty circle goes to one side of the disc, the cell of the 
object-glass is not at right angles to the tube, and must have its screws re- 
moved^ and its holes elongated by a rat-tailed file, small enough to enter the 
holes. When this has been done, replace the cell, and examine the disc a 
second time, and a slight stroke on the edge of the cell by a wooden m^dlet 
wiE show, by the ait«Eation made in the position of the misty portion of the 
disc, how the adjustment is to be efiected, which is known to be right when 
a motion in the sliding tube will make the disc enlarge in a circle concentric 
with the disc itself. When, then, the disc will enlarge so as to make a ring 
ef diluted white light round its circumfisrence, as the tdidiog tube holding the 
eye*piece is pushed in, or drawn out, the cell may be finally fixed by the 
screws passing through its elongated holes. When the object-glass is thus 
adjusted, we can proceed to ascertain whether the curves of the respective 
lenses composing the object-glass are well formed and suitable for each o^er. 
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If a imall modon of the sliding tube of about one^eath of an indi from the 
point of distinct rision, in a S^-feet telescope, will dilute the light of the disc 
and render the appeaiaace confused, the figure of the object-glass is good ; 
particokrly if the same effect will take place at equal distance* from the 
pmnt of good Tision, when the tube is alternately dnwn oat and pvshed in* 
Such an object-giass is said to be aplanatic. A teleseope that will adndt of 
mnch motion in the sliding tube without affecting sestsibl j the di^nctnesv 
of vision will not define an object well at any point o£ adjuatmeBt, and mntl 
be considered as having an imperfect object-glasa in which the sphericid abo^ 
niti<m it not duly corrected. The achrematism of tha object-glass is to be 
judged of by the absence of eolouration round the enlaiged disc. When an 
object-glass is firee firom imperfection both in respeet of its aphmatism and 
achromatism, it may be c(maidered a good gksa for all teneatrial parposesi 

How fitf an objeetglass is good for astrenomioal observations can only be 
detennined by actual observation of a heavenly body. When a good teleseope 
ia directed to the Moon, or to Jupiter, the achromatisnr may be judged of by 
alternately pushing in, and drawing out, the eye-{aece, from the place of dis- 
tinct vision ; in the former case a ring of purple will be formed round the 
edge ; and, in the latter, a ring oi light green^ which xa the coitral cdloux of 
tile prismatic spectmm; for these appearancee show that the extreme coloors, 
red and violet, are corrected. Again, if one part of a lena employed have a 
different refractive pow» firom another part of it, that ib, if the glasa, parti- 
cularly flint glass, be more dense in one part tium uaaiimt, a star of the first, 
or even of the second mi^putude will point out the natnial dehct by the 
exhibition of an irradiation, or what opticiana call a wing at one side, which 
no perfection of figure or adjoitment will banish; and, the greater the 
aperture, the more liable is 'the evil to haj^o. 

Another method of determining both the figure and quali^ of the object^ 
glass is by first covering its center by a circular piece of paper, as much as 
one-half of its diameter, and adjusting it for distinct vision of a given object^ 
which may be the disc above mentioned, when the central rayv are inter* 
cepted, and then trying if the focal length remains unalteiied, when the paper 
is taken away, and an aperture of the same size applied, so that the extceme 
rays may in their turn be cut offl If the vision remaioa equally distinct in 
both cases, without any new adjustment for focal distance, the figure is good, 
and the spherical aberration cured ; and it may be seen, by viewing a star ol 
the first magnitude successively in both cases, whether the irradiation is pro* 
dnced more by the extreme, or by the central parts of the glass ; or, in eu» 
one-half of the glass be fiiulty and the other good, a semicirenlar aporture, by 
being turned gradually round in trial, will detect what semicircle contains 
the defective portion of the glass ; and, if such portion diould be covered, the 
only inconvenience that woiidd ensue would be the loss of so much light as is 
thus excluded. 

The smaller a large star appears in any teleseope, tiie better is the figure 
of the object-glass ; but, if the image of the star be free firom wings, the sise 
of its disc is not an objection in practical observations, as it may be bisected 
by the small line by which the measure is to be taken. When, however, an 
object-glass produces radiations in a large star, it is unfit for the nicer pur- 
poses of astronomy. In testing a telescope, if a glass globe be placed at 40 
yards distance when the sun is sUning, the speck of light reflected firom tiiis 
globe forms a good substitute for a large star, as an object to be viewed. 

Whenever an object-glass is under examination, it will be proper to have 
the object examined by it in the center of the field of view ; and, when an 
object-glass is tested for astronomical purposes by the methods described 
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itbove, it is necessaiy to employ a good negatire eye-piece^ which generally 
gives a better field of yiew than the positive. 

If any fringes of red or yellow are observed on the edges of a white disc 
placed on a black ground^ when the telescope is adjusted for distinct vision, 
and the disc carried too near the edges of the field, this species of colouration 
indicates that the eye-piece is not sufficiently free from spherical aberrations ; 
and, if the curves of the lenses are suitable for each other, the cure is effected 
by an alteration in the distance between them, which mus be finally adjusted 
by trial with a good object-glass. 

Methods of Adjusting and Testing Refleding Telescopes, — To adjust 
the specula of a Cassegrainian or Gregorian instrument procure a Kamsden^s 
eye-piece, which will render an object visible in the compound focus of the 
two lenses of which it is composed ; then hold this eye-piece in front of the 
Hnygfaenian eye-piece of the .telescope, and, by varying the distance, find the 
position in which the image of the lai^e speculum is seen, well defined through 
both eye-pieces, and, if the image of the small speculum is seen precisely on 
the center of the large one, the metals may be considered as rightly placed ; 
but, if not, the proper screws must be used in succession, till the required 
position is determined. When the face of the large metal stands at right 
angles to the length of the tube, the adjustment may generally be finished 
without disturbing it; and, when the bed that receives it has once 'been pro- 
perly finished, it will be advisable not to alter it, unless some accident should 
render such alteration indispensable. 

To try whether the figures of the metals are adapted for each other. — Let 
the instrument be directed to some luminous point, as a white disc on a black 
ground, or, what is better, to a star : then having adjusted for distinct vision, 
firstly observe if the disc or star is well defined, and free from irradiations ; 
secondly, carrying the small speculum short distances beyond, and short of, 
the place for distinct vision, examine if the disc or star enlarges alike in 
similar changes of position : if the result be satisfactory, the metals may be 
considered as well placed, and well adapted for each other. 

To try whether the large speculum partake of the parabolic form, let the 
aperture be partially covered, first at the central part, and then round the 
circumference by tin, pasteboard, or stiff paper; and if on trial the same 
adjustment for distinct vision be good in both these cases, and also when the 
speculum is all exposed, the figure may be considered good. If these efiFects 
be not produced, the instrument will be incompetent to perform several of the 
nicer observations in astronomy. When a mistiness appears in the field, it 
is a proof that the aberrations are not corrected, and that the figure of at 
least one of the specula is not perfect. 

If a telescope is not good with its full aperture, its effect may be greatly 
improved, by putting a cover on the mouth, with a circular aperture, of 
about one-half the diameter that the tube has, in such a way that the dimi- 
nished apertnre may fall entirely at one side of the opening of the tube. 

THE SOLAB MICBOSOOPE. 

In this instrument the object itself is not viewed through 
a combination of lenses, as in the microscopes already de- 
scribed (pp. 76-81), but a magnified image of the olyect is 
formed by a combination of lenses, and received upon a screen 
The term solar is applied to the instrument, because the light 
of the sun, concentrated by a lens, is made use of to illuminate 
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tlie object to be observed, and the construction is in all other 
respects identical ^ith the common magic lantern, and the 
oxy-hydrogen microscope. In the case of the microscope, how- 
ever, whether illuminated by the sun or the brilliant oxy- 
hydrogen light, great regard must be had to the forms of the 
lenses and the perfection of the setting ; while a comparatively 
very rough instrument forms a very amusing toy as a magic 
lantern, exhibiting grotesque figures and scenes, which are 
painted in transparent colours upon glass slides. 

The arrangement of the apparatus will be understood from 
the annexed diagram ; r is a reflector for turning the sun's 




rays in a direction parallel to the axis of the instrument : c 
is the lens for concentrating these rays upon the object placed 
at 0, a little further from the first lens, p, of the magnifier, 
than the focal length of this magnifier, which is one-fourth the 
focal length of p ; then we have p and m, the two lenses form- 
ing the magnifier, which are of equal focal length, and sepa- 
rated by an interval equal to two-thirds of the common focal 
length, as in Eamsden's positive eye-piece : lastly comes the 
diaphragm, d, placed at a distance from m, the second lens 
of the magnifier, equal to the focal length of this magnifier, 
which is one-fourth the focal length of m or p. 

The best forms of the two lenses are, for the first, a plano- 
convex, and, for the second, a convex meniscus, the radii of 
whose surfaces are as 1 to 15 ; and the advantage aimed at 
in this construction is to render the image flat, and conse* 
quently capable of coinciding with the plane screen upon which 
it is to be received. A similar purpose is the object of the 
construction of Eamsden's eye-piece, viz.» to obtain, as it is 
there called, a flat field. 

The object being placed a little further from p than the 
focal length of the mi^nifier, the pencils *of rays from each 
point of the object, after passing through the two lenses, be- 
come slightly convergent, and, at a distance from the diaphragm 
depending upon the distance of the object from the lens p^ the 
magnified image is formed inverted with respect to the object. 

THE GAMEBA OBSCUBA. 

This instrument consists of a plane reflector, upon which 
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pencils of light from the various points of a landscape are re- 
ceived and reflected, so as to pass flrst through a diaphragm, 
and then through a plano-convex lens, after which the rays of 
the pencils hecome convergent, and fcHm an image upon a 
screen in a darkened chamher placed to receive it. The dia- 
phragm and lens are placed in a tube, which is passed through 
a hole in the chamber just large enough to receive it, so that 
no extraneous light may be admitted. The distance of the 
lens from the diaphragm is determined upon the condition 
that the image shall be distinct. The form of the screen also, 
that the image may be distinct, is a paraboloid of revolution, 
or figure formed by the revolution round its axis of a para- 
bola, whose radius of curvature at the vertex is /x/, /x being the 
refracting power of the medium of which the lens is formed, 
and / the focal length of the lens. A curved surface of this 
form is, therefore, made of plaster of Paris, and placed at a 
distance from the lens rather greater than the focal lengthy 
the exact distance depending upon the nearness or remote- 
ness of the landscape to be depicted, and being easily found 
by trial. If the camera be set up in the neighbourhood of a 
well-frequented thoroughfare, we hare then an agreeable suc- 
cession of distinct and vividly-coloured pictures, dififering from 
fineJy-exeeuted paintings only by exhibiting the actual motions 
of the objects viewed, men wBdking, horses trotting, soldiers 
marching, banners streaming, and foliage shaking in the 
breeze. 

XHE GAMEBA LUGIDA. 

This ingenious instrument, the invention of Dr. WoUaston, 
consists of a quadrilateral prism, of which a b c d represents a 
section made by a plane at right angles 
to each of its edges, mounted upon an 
axle parallel to its edges. This axle 
is attached to the end of a rod sliding 
in a tube, which has at the other end 
a clamp for fbdng ic to the edge of a 
table, so that the distance of the prism 
from the table can be shortened or 
lengthened at pleasure, a b is equal 
to B 0, and a d to D c, and the angles of the prism are a right 
angle at b, an angle of 185° at d, and angles each 67^ 30' 
' at A and c. Over the face b a, and projecting beyond a, is a 
plate of metal having in it a narrow longitudinal aperture, 
which is just bisected by the edge a of the prism. 
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The axis q r, of a small pencil of light from an object q, 
directly in front of the face b o, passes straight through this 
face, and falls upon the face d c, making with it an angle of 
22° 30^ It is there reflected* into the direction b s, and falling 
upon the fieu^e d a, at the same angle, is again reflected into 
the direction st, perpendicular to the face ab, and conse- 
quently passes straight through this face without refraction. 
Looking down through the aperture in the metal plate, an image 
of the object q is seen at p, at a distance from a b equal to 
the distance of the object itself from b c ; and if a b be placed, 
by means of the sliding rod before mentioned, at a distance 
from the table equal to the distance of the object from the 
prism, and a sheet of paper be laid upon the table at p, the 
apparent place of the object, as seen through the prism, 
will coincide with the actual place of the paper, seen through 
the projecting part of the aperture, and an accurate drawing 
of the object may be traced upon the paper. If the object q 
be distant, its image may be brought nearer, and thus made 
to coincide with the place of the paper, by placing a concaye 
lens before the face b o of the prism. 
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Surveying instruments may be divided into three classes: 
1. Instruments for measuring distances. 2. Instruments fot 
measuring angles. 3. Instruments for laying down the survey 
upon paper, or, as it is called, plotting the survey. 

Under the first of these classes we propose to describe — 

1. The chain. 

2. The spirit level and kTelling ttsTM. 

■ ■ 

* When a ray of light passes from, a denser into a rarer medium it is re- 
fiacted farther from the perpendicular to the refracting surface, so that, if 
^ be the angle which the ray in the denser medium makes with the perpen* 
dicular to this surface, and ^ the angle which the ray in the rarer medimiiy 
after refraction, makes with the same perpendicular, ^ sin. ^ » gin. fK, the 
refracting power #• being greater than unity. If, thai, the angle ^ be in- 
creased, the angle ^ is also increased, and becomes a right angle, when ^ 

becomes equal to the angle whose sine is equal -. The ray then is re- 

fracted directly along the sur&ce, and neither emerges, nor is reflected ; but, 
if ^ be still fiffther increased, the ray of light is reflected back into the 
denser medium, according to the ordinary law of reflection. VTith ordinary 
crown glass, for which ^ » |, this tsdces place when ^ exceeda 41^ 49', or 
the ray makes with the surface an angle less than 48° 11^ 
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Under the second we shall include — 

1. The prismatic compass. 3. The optical square. 

2. The box sextant. 4. The theodolite. 

And under the thirds in addition to the instl^Iments already described in 
Part I. of this Work, we shall say something of — 

1. The large circular protractor. 

2. The T square and semicircular protractor. 

3. The best form of plotting scale. 

4. The station pointer. 

THE JJiHD CHAIN. 

GuTJter*s chain is the instrument used almost universally 
for measuring the distances required in a survey. For exten- 
sive and important surveys, however, such as those carried on 
under the Board of Ordnance, a base of about 5 or 6 miles 
in length is first measured by some more accurate instru- 
ment, and all the principal lines, and the distances of the 
extreme points, are calculated from triangles connecting them 
with this base. An instrument which has been known to 
answer well for this purpose is a steel chain 100 feet long, 
constructed by Eamsden, jointed like a watch chain. This 
chain is always stretched to the same tension, supported on 
troughs laid horizontally, and allowances are made for changes 
in its length made by temperature, at the rate of '0075 of an 
inch for each degree of heat from 62° of Fahrenheit. 

To return, however, to Gunter's chain ; — ^it is 66 feet, or four 

poles in length, and is divided into 100 links, which are joined 

together by rings. The length of each link, together with the 

. . . , , . , 66 X 12 

rings connectmg it with the next, is consequently -^^ — 

inches, or 7*92 inches. To every tenth link are attached 
pieces of brass of different shapes for more readily counting 
the links in distances less than a chain. 

The following tables exhibit the number of chains and links 
in the different units of lineal measure, and the number of 
square chains and links in the different units of square mea- 
sure, made use of in this country : — 

A TABLE OF LINEAR HEASUBES. 



iJnks. 
25 

100 


Feet. 
16i 

66 


Yards. 
H 

22 


Poles. 
1 

. 4 


Chains. 
1 




1,000 


660 


520 


40 


10 


Fuilongs. 


8,000 


6,2S0 


1,760 


320 


80 


8 



Mite 
1 
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A TABLE OF SQUABE MEASUBES 



1 



8q. Links, 
625 

10,000 

25,000 

100,000 

64,000,000 



Sq. Feet. 


Sq. Yards. 


Sq. Pole, 
or Perch. 








272i 


80} 


1 




4,856 


484 


16 


Sq. CtL 

1 




10,890 


1,210 


40 


2i 


Roods, 
1 




48,560 


4,840 


160 


10 


I 


Acre*. 
1 


2,787,400 


8,097,600 


102,400 


6,400 


2,560 


640 



Sq.Mile* 



As, then, an acre contains 100,000 square links, if the con- 
tent of a survey, cast up in square links, be divided by 100,000, 
the quotient gives at once the content in acres, and decimals 
of an acre. But the division by 100,000 is performed by 
merely pointing off the five last figures towards the right 
hand for the decimals of an acre, and the remaining figures 
towards the left hand are the acres in the content required. 

The decimals thus pointed off being then multiplied by 4, 
and the five last figures pointed off as before, the 
remaining figures are the roods ; and the five deci- 
mals cut off from this product, multiplied by 40, 
give the poles, or perches, and decimals of a pole, 
the same number, 5, of digits being again pointed 
off, including the zero, which arises from the mul- 
tiplication by 40. Thus, if the side of a square 
field measured 11 chains, 75 links, or 1175 links, 
the area of the field would contain 1175 x 1175, or 
1,380,625 square links, which is equivalent to 
13*80625 acres. Then -80626 acres is equivalent 
to '80625 X 4, or 3-22500 roods; and, again, -22500 900000 
roods is equivalent to -22500 x 40, or 9*00000 poles. The 
field consequently would measure 13 acres, 3 roods, 9 poles. 

Ten arrows must be provided with the chain., about 12 
inches long, pointed at one end, so as to be easily pressed 
into the ground, and turned at the other end, so as to form a 
ring to serve for a handle. 

In using the chain marks are first to be set up at the ex- 
tremities of the line to be measured. Two persons are then 
required to perform the measurement. The chain leader starts 
with the ten arrows in his left hand, and one end of the chain 
in his right, while the follower remains at the starting point, 
and, looking at the mark, or staff, at the other extremity of 
the line to be measured, directs the leader to extend the 



1175 
1175 

5875 
8225 
12925 

13-80625 
4 

3*22500 
40 
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chain in the direction of this mark. The leader then puts 
down one of his arrows, and proceeds a second chain's length 
towards the end of the line, while the follower comes up to 
the arrow first put down. A second arrow heing now put 
down hy the leader, the first is taken up hy the follower, and 
the same operation is repeated till the leader has expended 
all his arrows. Ten chains, or 1000 links, have now been 
measured, and, this measurement having been noted in the 
field book, the follower returns the ten arrows to the leader, 
and the same operations are repeated. When the leader 
arrives at the end of the line, the number of arrows in the fol 
lower's hand shows the number of chains measured since the 
last exchange of arrows, noted in the field book, and the 
number of links extending from the last arrow to the mark, or 
fitaff, at the end of the line being also added, gives the 
entire measurement of the line. Thus, if the arrows ^^^^ 
have been exchanged 9 times, and if the follower have 22 

4 arrows, and from the arrow last laid down to the end 

of the line measure 63 links, the whole measurement H6B 
will be 9463 links. 

To assist in preserving the line straight, as well as to serve 
for a check upon the number of chains measured, it is a good 
method to set up a staff at each ten chains, when the arrows 
are exchanged. 

In using the chain care must be taken to stretch it always 
with the same tension, and, as it will give when much used, it 
must occasionally be examined, and shortened if necessary 

When the ground over which the measurement is taken 
rises or falls, or both alternately, the horizontal distances are 
what we require for plotting 4he survey, and not the actual 
distances measured along the line of the ground. 

For many ordinary purposes the horizontal measurement 
may be obtained by holding one end of the chain up, so as to 
keep it, as nearly as can be judged, horizontal, the arrow being 
placed vertically under the end so held up; but, when a more 
accurate survey is required, the distances must be measured 
along the line of ground, and, the angles of elevation and de- 
pression of the several inclined parts of the line being after- 
wards taken with the theodolite, or the vertical risings and 
fallings being taken by the process of levelling with the spirit 
level and staves, the correct horizontal distances must thence 
be computed. The following table shows the number of links 
to be subtracted from every chain, or 100 links, for the angles 
there set down, being in &ct the versed sines of those angles 
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to a radius of 100. The correction for each 100 links, for anj 
angle whatever, may at once be taken from a table of natural 
versed sines, by considering the first two figures as integers. 
The correction may also be taken from a table of natural co- 
sines, by subtracting each of the first four figures from 9, and 
reckoning the first two figures as integers, and the last two as 
decimals : thus, to find the correction for an inclination of 8° 19', 
take the first four figures of the cosine of 8® 19^ which will 
be 9894, and, subtracting each of these four figures from 9, 
we obtain 0106 : then, considering the first two figures of this 
result as integers, and the last two as decimals, we have 1*05 
for the correction due to the inclination 8° 19' for every 100 
links. If the last figure in the correction thus found be in- 
creased by 1, whenever the fifth figure of the cosine is less than 
5, the result will be more accurate. 

Table showing the Eeduction in Links and Decimals of a Link upon 100 
Links for eyery half Degree of Inclination from 8" to 20** 80'. 



Angle* 


Reductian. 


Angle. 


Reduotlon. 


Angle. 


Reduction. 


8" 0' 


0-16 


9" 0' 


1-23 


15* 0' 


3-41 


80 


019 


80 


1-37 


80 


3-64 


4 


0-24 


10 


1-68 


16 


3-87 


80 


0-31 


30 


1-67 


30 . 


4-12 


5 


0-38 


11 


1-84 


17 


4-37 


80 


0-46 


80 


2-01 


80 


4-63 


6 


0.55 


12 


2-19 


18 


4*69 


80 


0-64 


SO 


2-87 


80 


6-17 


7 


0-76 


13 


2-56 


19 


5-45 


80 


0.86 


30 


2-76 


80 


5-74 


8 


0-97 


14 


2-97 


20 


6-03 


80 


1-10 


80 


319 


80 


6-83 



The advantage of Gunter's chain is its adaptation to the 
superficial measure of land in acres, &c. ; but, when a survey 
is to be made for .the purpose of linear measurements only, or 
when it may be more convenient to compute the area in 
square feet, a chain 100 feet long, divided into links of a foot 
long, is to be preferred. Such a chain is best adapted to 
military surveying. 

Ofi&ets, perpendicular to the main Bne, to hedges and re- 
markable objects on either side of it, are measured fi'om the 
chain as it lies stretched upon the ground, by means of an 
offsetting staff. This staff should be 10 links in length, and 
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divided into links. With Gunter's chain the staff, then, will 
be 66 feet, or 6 feet 7*2 inches long, while with the 100 feet 
chain it will be 10 feet in length. 

, THE SPIMT LETEL. 

Certain parts of the capital instruments used in surveying, 
and in astronomical observations, require to be adjusted in truly 
horizontal positions ; and, to arrive at this adjustment, one or 
more subsidiary instruments, called spirit levels, are attached 
to such principal instruments. The spirit level attached to a 
good telescope, furnished with a compass, and such means of 
correct adjustment as we shall presently describe, becomes 
also itself a capital instrument, being used in that depart- 
ment of surveying, termed levelling, which consists in 
measuring the vertical distances between various stations. 

The spirit level consists of a glass tube, differing from the 
cylindrical form by having its diameter largest in the middle, 
and decreasing slightly and with great regularity from the 
middle to the ends. The tube is nearly but not quite filled 
with spirits of wine, thus leaving in it a bubble of air, b b, which 
rises to the highest part of the tube, so as to have its two end&. 
equally distant from the middle, when the instrument is in 
adjustment, as represented in the annexed figure. 
The tube is generally fitted into another tube of ^^^fa^m^ 
metal, and attached to a frame terminating in 
angular bearings, by which the level can either be suspended 
from, or else be stood upon, cyUndrical pivote. When, how- 
ever, the level forms a permanent part of any instrument, 
the manner of attaching it is modified to suit the particular 
form of the instrument to which it is attached. A small and 
accurately-divided scale is attached to the best instruments, 
or otherwise a scale is scratched upon the glass tube itself, as 
represented in the figure given above. 

The annexed figure 
is a representation of *■ ;j>S: 
such a level as is used ' "^ 

for levelling the axis of 
the best astronomical 
instruments. It is 
provided with i fixed 

scale, seen in the figure, and is suspended by means of ac» 
curately constructed angular bearings. 

The following criteria of a good level are extracted from 
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Dr. Pearson^s valuable work on Practical Astronomy, before 
referred to. 

** Firstly^ the bubble must be long enough, compared with the whole tube, 
to admit of quick displacement, and yet not too long to admit of its proper 
elongation by low temperature. 

" Secondly, the curre must be such, that the sensibility and uniform run 
of the bubble will indicate quantities sufficiently minute, while those quan- 
tities correspond exactly to the changes of inclination, as read on the graduated 
limb of the instrument of which it forms a part 

** Thirdly, the bubble must keep its station when the angles are moved a 
little round the pivots of suspension. 

" F^rthly, the opposite ends of the bubble must vary alike in all changes 
of temperature, or, in other words, the ends of the bubble must elongate or 
contract alike in opposite directions, so that the middle point may always be 
stationary. 

** Fifthly, the angles of the metallic end-pieces must be so nicely adjusted 
that reversion on horizontal pivots that are equal will not alter the place of 
the bubble. 

" Sixthly, tile distance between the two zeros of a fixed scale, when such 
a graduated scale is used, should be equal to the length of the bubble at the 
temperature of 60^ of Fahrenheit's scale, an(f should be marked at equal dis- 
tances firom the visible ends of the glass tube. Then, as the bubble 
lengthens by cold, or shortens by heat, its extreme ends may always be 
referred to these fixed marks, 0, on the scale, and will &I1 either with- 
in, upon, or beyond them, according to the existing tempemture. The num- 
ber of subdivisions of the scale that each end of the bubble is standing at, 
counted from the fixed zero marks, at the instant of finishing an observation, 
must always be noted, that an. allowance may be made for the value of the de- 
viation in seconds, or as the case may require. 

** Seventhly, when the two ends of the bubble are not alike affected by a 
change of temperature, the scale should be detached, and adjustable to the 
new zero points, by an inversion of the level. 

** Eighthly, when the scale has only one zero at its center, which is a mode 
of dividing the least liable to misapprehension, the positions must be reversed 
at each observation, and both ends of the bubble read in each position ; for 
in this case, if any change has taken place in the true position of this zero, 
the resulting error will merge in the reduction of the observation. This mode 
of gcsduating is gpeneially practised on the continent'' 

We proceed now to the description of the most accurate in- 
struments for measuring the differences of level, or vertical dis- 
tances, between different stations. 

Of spirit levels for this purpose there are now three in use, 
namely, the Y level, Troughton's improved level, and Gravatt's 
level. 

THE T LEVEL. 

The following figure represents this instrument, a is an 
achromatic telescope, resting upon two supporters, which in 
shape resemble the letter Y, and are consequently caUed the 
Ys. The lower ends of these supporters are let perpendicu-* 

V 
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larlj into a strong bar, which carries a compass box, c. This 
compass box is convenient for taking bearings, and has a con< 
trivance for throwing th5 needle off its center, when not in 
use. One of the Y supporters is fitted into a socket, and can 
be raise or lowered by the screw b. 

Beneath the compass box, which is generally in one piece 
with the bar, is a conical axis passing through the upper of 
two parallel plates, and terminating in a ball supported in a 
socket. Immediately above this upper parallel plate is a 
collar, which can be made to embrace the conical axis tightly 
by turning the clamping screw e, and a slow horizontal mo • 
tion may then be given to the instrument by means of the 
tangent screw d. The two parallel plates are connected to- 
gether by the ball and socket already mentioned, and are set 
firm by four milled-headed screws, which turn in sockets fixed 
to the lower plate, while their heads press against the under 
side^ of the upper plate, and thus serve the purpose of setting 
the instrument up truly level. 

Beneath the lower parallel plate is a female screw, adapted 
to the staff-head, which is connected by brass joints with three 
mahogany legs, so constructed as, when shut together, to form 
one round staff, a very convenient form for portability, and, 
when opened out, to make a very firm stand, be the ground 
ever so uneven. 

The spirit level II is fixed to the telescope by a joint at 
one end, and a capstan-headed screw at the other, to raise or 
depress it for adjustment. 

In looking through a telescope a considerable field of view 
id embraced ; but the measurements indicated by any instru- 
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mei^t, of which the telescope may form a part, will only have 
reference to one particular point in this field of view, which 
particular point is considered as the center of this field of 
view. We must therefore place some fixed point in the field 
of view, and in the focus of the eye-piece, and the point to 
which the measurement will have reference will he that point 
of the object viewed, which appears to be coincident with this 
fixed point, or which, as the technical phrase is, is bisected 
by the fixed point. 

The intersection of two fixed lines will furnish us with such 
a fixed point, and consequently two lines of spider's thread 
are fixed at right angles to each other in the focus of the 
eye-piece. They are attached by a little gum to a brass ring 
of smaller dimensions than the tube of the telescope, and which 
is fixed to the tube by four small 
screws, a, h, c, d. If the screw d 
be eased, while at the same time c 
is tightened, the ring will be 
moved to the right ; but, if c be 
eased and d tightened, the ring 
will be moved to the left ; and in 
a like manner it may be moved up 
or down by means of the screws 
a and 5. 

When the instrument is in adjustment, the axis of the tube 
of the telescope is set truly horizontal by means of the level 
beneath it, and the line of observation ought consequently to 
be parallel to this axis. Let A represent the proper position 
of the intersection of the cross 
wires, and o a, the direction j i 
of the axis of a pencil of light ^ 
passing through the object- 
glass and coming to its focus at a. Then* the axis of the 
tube of the telescope being set truly horizontal, the line a o 
is also truly horizontal, and every point bisected by the inter- 
section of the cross wires will be situated on the prolongation 
of the horizontal line A o. 

Suppose now the position of the diaphragm carrying the cross 
wires to have become deranged, so that the point of inter- 
section is moved to b, then every point bisected by the inter- 
section of the cross wires will be on the prolongation of the 
line B 0, and will consequently be below the true level point 
on the line a o. 

Let now the telescope be turned half W4nd in the Ys, and 
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let the annexed figure represent it in its new position ; then, 
in this new position of the 
telescope, the prolongation 
of the line b o will rise ahoye ^ 
the prolongation of the level 
line AO, and, at the same distance from the telescope, the 
point now bisected by the intersection of the cross wires will be 
as much aboye the true level point on the line a o as the point 
before bisected by them was below it. The true level point is 
therefore midway between the two points observed in the two 
positions of the telescope, and the diaphragm carrying the 
cross wires is to be moved by means of the screws a, b, c, d, 
till their point of intersection coincides with that, true 
level point. The telescope is then to be again turned round 
upon the Ys, and, if the same point be still bisected by the 
intersection of the cross wires, they are in their proper posi- 
tion ; but, if not, the same method of adjustment must be re- 
peated till the same point is bisected by the intersection of the 
cross wires in every position of the telescope. 

This error of derangement has a technical denomination. 
The line o a, or o b, from o to the point of intersection of the 
cross wires; is called the line of coUimadon, and the error 
arising from their derangement, which we have shown the 
method of detecting and correcting, is called the error of 
coUinuUion. 

When the image of the object viewed, formed by the object- 
glass, either falls short of, or beyond the place of the cross 
wireS) the error arising firom this cause is called jparaUax, 
The existence of parallax is determined by moving the eye 
about when looking through the telescope, observing whether 
the cross wires change their position, and are flittering and 
undefined. 

To correct this error, first ac^ust the eye-piece, by means of 
the moveable eye-piece tube, till you can perceive the cross 
wire clearly defined, and sharply marked against any white 
object. 

Then by moving the milled-headed screw a, at the side of the 
telescope,, the internal tube a is thrust outwards or drawn in- 
wards,.untilyou obtain the properfocus, according to the distance 
of the object, and you are enabled at once to see clearly the 
object, and the intersection of the wires, clearly and sharply 
defined, before it. The existence of parallax is very incon- 
venient, and, where disregarded, has frequently been productive 
ni serious error. « It will not always be found soffici^it to set 
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the eye-glass first, and the olgect^glass afterwards. The set- 
ting of the objeot-glass, by introducing more distant rays of 
light, will affect the focus of the eye-glass, and produce paraHax 
or indistinctness of the wires, when there iras none before ; 
the eye-piece must, in this case, be adjusted again. 

Generally, when once set for the day, there is no ocoasion 
for altering the eye-glass, bat the object-glass will of course 
have to be altered at every change of distance x)f the object. 

In adjusting the instrument, the parallax should be first 
corrected, and then the error of coUimation. The line of colli- 
mation being thus brought to coincide withtheaxis of the tube of 
the telescope, two further adjustments axe necessary : the 'first to 
adjust the bubble-tube, so that it may teulj indicate when the 
axis of the telescope is horizontal ; and the second to set the 
axis of the telescope perpendicular to the vertical axis round 
which the instrument turns. 

To adjust the BubhU-Tuhe. — ^Move the telescope till it lies 
in the direction of two of the parallel plate screws, and by 
giving motion to these screws bring the air bubble to the 
center of its run. Now reverse the telescope carefully in the 
Ys, that is, turn it end for end ; and, should the bubble not 
settle at the same point of the tube as before, it shows that 
the bubble-tube is out of adjustment, and requires correcting. 
The end to which the bubble retires must then be noticed, 
and the bubble made to return one-half the distance by turn- 
ing the parallel plate screws, and the other half by turning 
the capstan-headed screw at the end of the bubble-tube. The 
telescope must now again be reversed, and the operation be 
repeated, until the bubble settles at the same point of the 
tube, in the center of its run, in both positions of the instru- 
ment. The adjustment is then perfect, and the dips which 
serve to confine the telescope in the Ys should be made fast. 

Lastly, to set the Axis of the Telescope perpendicular to the 
Vertical Axis round which the Instrument turns, — Place the 
telescope over two of the parallel plate screws, and move them, 
unscrewing one while scremng up the other, until the bubble 
of the level settles in the center of its run ; then turn the 
instrument half round upon the vertical axis, so that the con- 
trary ends of the telescope may be over the same two screws, 
and, if the bubble does not again settle at the same point as 
before, half the error must be connected by turning the screw 
B, and the other half by turning the two parallel plate screws, 
over which the telescope is placed. Next turn the telescope 
a quarter round, that it may lie over the other two screws, 
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and repeat the process to bring these two screws also into 
adjustment; and when, after a few trials, the bubble main- 
tains exactly the same position in the center of its run, while 
the telescope is turned all round upon the axis, this axis will 
be truly vertical, and the axis of the telescope, being hori- 
zontal by reason of the previous adjustment of the bubble- 
tube, will be perpendicular to that vertical axis, and remain 
truly horizontal, while the telescope is turned completely round 
upon the staves. The adjustment is therefore perfect. 

The object of the above adjustments is to make the line of 
collimation move round in a horizontal plane, when the in- 
strument is turned round its vertical axis, and the' methods 
above explained suppose that the telescope itself is constructed 
with the utmost perfection, so that the axis of the tube carry 
ing the object-glass is always in the same straight line with 
the ads of the main tube, which carries the diaphragm with the 
cross wires. If this perfection in the construction of the in- 
strument does not exist, the line of collimation will vary, as 
the tube carrying the object-glass is thrust out, and dra.^-^ in, 
to adjust the focus for objects of dififerent distances. What is 
really required, then, is that the cross wires be so adjusted 
that the line of collimation may be in the same straight line 
with the line in wliich the center of the object-glass is moved, 
and that the bubble of the level be at the center of its run, when 
this line of collimation is directed to view objects, at the same 
level, or at the same distance from the center of the earth 

We are indebted to Mr. Gravatt, of whose level we shall 
hereafter speak, for a method of collimating, which satisfies 
the above requirements, and removes any error arising from 
imperfection in the slide of the telescope, while at the same 
time the line of collimation is set with the end at the object- 
glass, slightly depressed, instead of exactly horizontal, so as 
to remove, or nearly so, the errors arising from the curvature 
of the earth, and the horizontal refraction. 

To examine and correct ihe Collimation "by Mr, OravaiCt Method. — " On 
a tolerably level piece of grotind drive in three stakes at intervals of about 
four or five chains, calling the first stake a, the second h, and the third c, 

** Place the instrument half way between the stakes a and "b, and read the 
staff A^ placed on the stake a, and also the staffs, placed on the stake I ; call 
the two readings, a' and b'; then, although the instrument be out of adjustment *, 

* The axis of the instrument is to be set vertical by means of the parallel 
plate screws, by placing the telescope over each pair alternately, and moving 
them, until the air bubble remains in the same position, when the instru- 
ment is turned half round upon its axit. 
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yet the points read off will be equidistant from the earth's center, and con- 
sequently leTel. 

'' Now remove the instmment to a point half way between h and e. Again 
read off the staff b, and read also a staff placed on the stake e, which call 
staff (the one before called a being removed into that situation). Now, by 
adding the difference of the readings on b (with its proper siffn) to the read- 
ing on 0, we get three points, say ▲', b', and &, equidistant from the earth's 
center, or in the same true level. 

" Place the instrument at any short distance, say half a chain beyond it, 
and, using the bubble merely to see that you do not disturb the instrument, 
read all three staffs, or, to speak more correctly, get a reading from each of 
the stakes, a,h,c; call these three readings a", b', o". Now, if the stake b 
be half way between a and c *, then ought o"-~o'— (a'^ — a') to be equal to 
2 [b'' — b' — (a" — a')] ; but if not, alter the screws which adjust the diaphragm, 
and consequently the horizontal spider line, or wire, until such be the case ; 
and then the instrument will be adjusted for coUimation. 

" To adjust the spirit bubble without removing the instrument, read the 
staff A, say it reads a'", then adding (a"'— a') with its proper sign to b' we 
get B value, say b'". 

"Adjust the instrument by means of the parallel plate screws i*, to read 
b'" on the staff B, 

" Now, by the screws attached to the bubble-tube, bring the bubble into 
the center of its run. 

" The instmment will now be in complete practical adjustment for level, 
curvature, and horizontal refraction, for any distance not exceeding ten 
chains, the maTimum error being only -niboth of a foot" 

Before making observations 'with this instrument, the ad- 
justments should be carefully examined and rectified, after 
which the screw b should never be touched ; but at each station 
the parallel plate screws alone should be used for setting the 
axis round which the instrument turns truly vertical, w'hen, 
in consequence of the adjustments previously made, the line 
of collimation vdll be truly level. For this purpose the tele- 
scope must be placed over each pair of the parallel plate 
screws alternately, and they must be moved till the air 
bubble settles in the middle of the level, and the operation 
being repeated till the telescope can be turned quite round 
upon the stafif-head, without any change taking place in the 
position of the bubble, the instrument will be ready to read 
off the graduations upon the levelling staves, which we pro- 
ceed to describe. 

* Whatever be the distances between the stakes a, b, and c, the follow- 
ing proportions ought to hold, viz. : — 
The distance from a:b like distance a to c : : b"— b*— (a"— aO : o"— </ 

-(A-'-A-). 

t If this adjustment be made by the screw B, instead of the parallel plate 
screws, the line of collimation will be brought into its proper position with 
respect to the vertical axis. 
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The beflt constructed levelling staff • confiifits of three parts, 
^hich pack together for carriage is a. neat manner, and, when 
opened out for use, form a. staff seventeen feet long, jointed 
together something after the manner of a iiahing-rod. The 
whole length is divided into hundredths of a foot, alternately 
coloured blaek and white, and occupying half the breadth oi 
the staff; but for distinctness the lines denoting tenths of feet 
are continued the whole breadth, every half foot or five'tenths 
being distinguished by a conspicuous black dot on each side. 

In all work where great accuracy is required, the Y level, 
above described, is preferable to either of the others ; but both 
Troughton's level and Gravatt's level are calculated, by their 
lightness, and by their being less liable to derangement when 
once properly adjusted, to get rapidly over the ground 

TBODOHTON'a LEVEL. 



In this level the telescope, T, reata dose dowD upon the 
horizontal bar, b b, the spirit level, 1 1, is permanently fixed to 
the top of the telescope, and does not, therefore, admit of ad- 
justment, and the compass box, c, is supported over the level 
by four small pillars attached to the horizontal bar. This 
construction makes the instrument very firm and compact. 
The stftvee, staff-head, and paraUel ^ilates by which the in- 
strument is supported, and tho vertical axis upon which it 
turns, ore of exactly the same construction as has been 
already described as used for supporting the 7 level. 

The diaphragm is furnished with three threads, two of 
them vertical, between which the levelling staff may be seen, 
and the third, horizontal, gives the reading of the staff by its 
coincidence with one of the graduations marked upon it. Some- 
times a pearl micro meter- scale is fixed on the diaphragm, in- 
Etead of the wires. The central division on the scale, then, 
indicates the colHmating point, and by its coincidence with a 
division of the levelling staff gives the required reading of 

• ThiB staff wai firit introdnccd into UM bj WilUam OiavBtt, E«a, 
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Gae atfiff; and tlie scale eervee the porpose of measuring dis- 
tances approsimatel;, and of determining stations nearly aqui- 
diHtant from the instrument, since at such equal distances the 
staff voll subtend the same number of divisions upon the mi- 
crometer-scale. 

In selecting « level of Troughton's oonstnuitiDn, and also 
in testing and ac^neCing the collimatiou suleequentlf, Mr. 
Gravatt's method, already described, is the best to be used; 
and, when the line of oollimation is thus brought into a^ust- 
ment, if the babble be for &om the center of its run, the &ult: 
can only be remedied by the maker ; but, if the bubble settle 
very nearly in the oenter of its run, the instrument may be 
deemed a ^ood one, and, the diviaiona on the glass tube which 
coincide with the ends of the bubble being noted, the instru- 
ment must be set up for use with the bubble in this position. 

The line of collimation is set perpendicular to the vertical 
axis, in the same manner as in the ¥ level, by means of the 
capstan screws, bb, the bubble being made to maintain the 
requisite position, as above determiaed, while the instrument 
is turned completely round on its axis. 

MB. osavait's level. 

This instrument is furnished with an ol^eot-glass of large 

apertore and short focal length ; and, sufficient light being 



thus obtained to admit of a higher magnifying power in the 
eye-piece, the advantages of a much larger inatrament are 
obtained, nithout the ioconvenienoe of its length. The dia- 
phragm is carried by the internal lube a a, vihich is nearly 
equal in length to the external tube. The external tube t i is 
sprung at its aperture, and gives a steady and even motion to 
the interna] tube a a, which is thrust out. and drawn in, to 
adjost the focus for objects at difTenmt distances by means of 
the milled-headad screw a. The spirit level ia placed above 
the telescope, and attached to it by capstan-headed waama, 
F S 
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one at either end, bj means of which the bubble can be 
brought to the center of its run, as in the case of the Y level, 
when the line of collimation is brought to the proper level 
bj Mr. Gravatt's method of adjustment, alreadj expkin^d. 

The telescope is attached to a horizontal bar, in a similar 
manner to Troughton's level, but room is just left between 
the telescope and the bar for the compass-box. 

A cross level, k, is placed upon the telescope at right angles 
to the principal level 1 1, by which we are enabled to set the 
instrument up at once with the axis nearly vertical. A mirror, 
m, mounted upon a hinge-joint, is placed at the end of the level 
1 2, so that the observer, while reading the staff, can at the 
same time see that the instrument retains its proper position 
— a precaution by no means unnecessary in windy weather, or 
on bad springy ground. 

The telescope is attached to the horizontal bar by capstan- 
headed screws, b b, as in Troughton's level, by which the line 
of collimation is set perpendicular to the vertical axis ; and 
the instrument is set up upon parallel plates, as before de- 
scribed, for the Y level. 

The operation of determining the difference of level be- 
tween two stations by observations made at a single station is 
called simple ievdling, and is performed as follows : — 




Let A and h be two points whose difference of level is re- 
quired. Plant the instrument at d, and adjust it to a hori- 
zontal position. Bead off a c, the height of a staff held at a, 
then turn the telescope round and read off e h, the height of 
a similar staff, or of the same staff held at h. Then a c is the 
height of s, the axis of the telescope above the point a, and 
£H is the height of e above another point, h; and it is 
clear that eh — ac=;gh, the difference of level between a 
and H. 

In this operation the station a, at which the staff is first read 
off, is called the back station, and the station h is called the 
fore station ; and, if the reading of the staff at the back station 
be greater tlian that at the fore station, the difference of level 
is called a rise; but, if the reading at the back station be less 
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than that at the fore, as in the example jast given, the differ- 
ence of level is called a fall. 

When, from the nature of the ground, or the great distance 
between the two points, they cannot both be observed from a 
single spot, a series of simple levels must be taken, the fore 
station at each operation being made the back station at 
the next operation ; and from the combination of all the re- 
sults thus obtained the required difference of level is obtained. 
In these operations care must be taken, in going over soft 
ground, lest the staff at the fore station, when turned round 
to be read as the staff at the back station in the next opera- 
tion, should sink further into ground ; and, to prevent this, 
the foot of the staff must be placed upon a flat, hard substance, 
as a piece of slate or tQe. There is a simple instrument called 
a tripod, sold for this purpose bj the instrument makers, being 
simply a plate of iron with a small rounded projection in the 
center, two small spikes at the side to fix it in its place, and 
a short chain to lift it by, when the staff-holder wishes to re- 
move from his place. 

In determining by this method the difference of level be- 
tween two distant points, it is immaterial by what route we 
proceed from one to another, so that such spots may be selected 
for the intermediate stations as are most convenient for the 
purpose. The bearings of the stations from the instrument 
are also matter of incQfference ; but, the more nearly the in- 
strument is equidistant from the two stations observed at each 
operation, the more correct will be the result obtained, the 
errors in the back readings compensating, for the most part, 
the errors in the fore readings, whether the errors arise from 
refraction* and curvature f, or from the imperfect adjustment 
of the instrument. 

If, then, the object be only to obtain the difference of level 
of two points, we have only to record in two separate columns 
the readings of the staff at the back stations and fore stations 
respectively, and the difference of the sums of these readings 

* The error of refnction is that arising from the hending of the rays of 
light during their passage through the atmosphere, and makes all objects 
appear higher than they really are. 

f The object of lerelling is to determine points upon a spherical surface 
or equally distant from the earth's center, or to determine the differences of 
the distances of a series of points from the earth's centre. The line of sighCy 
or prolongation of the line of collimation, however, is a tangent to the spheri- 
cal surface, and therefore the points obsen'ed upon this line are really above 
the level of the point of observation. The correction for curvature is there- 
five additive, while that for refraction is snbtraetive. 
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will be the difference of level required. — Thus, if the differ- 
ence of level between two points a and b, be required, and if 
the readings at a and b, and thrde intermediate stations 1 » 
© 2, © 8, be recorded as follows, viz. : — 



Back© 



Reading of staif at 



if 



t* 



>9 




Feet. 

, 8e5 

. 206 

. 8-89 
. 5-28 

14-87 



Fore © 



Feet. 

6'80 Beading of Staff 8t ©1 

%m „ © 2 

8-40 „ © 3 

14-36 . « B 



37-05 
14-87 

22-18 



Then 22-18 feet is the fall from A to b, or A is 22*18 feet above b. 

When, however, it is required not only to find the difference 
of level between two distant points, but to make such obser- 
vations as shall enable us to draw a section exhibiting the un- 
dulations of the ground along some specified route from th'e 
one point to the other, then the stations must be so chosen that 
one of them shall be at the commencement of each change in 
the inclination of the ground ; the distances between the sta- 
tions must also be carefully measured; and it is further advis- 
able to note the distances and bearings of the stations from 
the instrument, which it will be more convenient now to place 
on a point in the specified route between the stations. 

In drawing the section, it is the horizontal distances be- 
tween the several stations that must be laid down. For 
short distances, or over very irregular ground, such horizontal 
measurements may be obtained by bidding an assistant hold 
one end of a measuring tape close to the ground at the 
highest end of the distance, and holding the other end above 
the ground, stretching the tape in a horizontal line, a atone 
let fidl from this end then marking upon the ground the point 
to which the measurement reaches. But, when the ground 
rises and falls in long regular slopes, the measurements should 
be taken along the slopes, and then be reduced to horizontal 
distances by calculation. If the rise or fall is but slight, this 
reduction may be altogether disregarded, the difference between 
the horizontal and hypothenusal measurements not eaLoeeding 
the limits of error in the measure itself. 

Oare should be taken to record all the observations in a 
clear and intelligible form, and for this purpose a field book 
may be prepared of the following form : — 
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t 
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1 


w 
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'" 





Ib the first column are eutered the distanoes between -the 
several etatiotw. <Hfaich, being aucceasively added to the pre- 
ceding total, give the total Stances of eoOh station from the 
starting point : in the next column are entered the distanoes 
of the stations from the instrument; and in the third are 
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entered ibe bearings of the stations from the instrument. Xn 
the fourth and fifth columns are entered the readings of the 
staves ; and in the sixth column the heights above datum of 
the several stations are computed by adding the back reading 
to the height last found, and subtracting the fore reading from 
the sum. The seventh and eighth columns are added for per- 
forming the reduction of the measured distances to horizontal 
distances, v^hen the slope is sufficient to render this reduction 
necessary. In carrying forward the distances to the next 
page of the book, the total reduced horizontal distance should 
be carried to the top of the first and second columns instead 
of the total measured distance along the slope ; but such sub- 
stitutions should not be made at any other part of the page, 
as it would interfere with the proof of the distances by adding 
up the second column, which ought to produce the last dis- 
tance entered in the first. The levels are proved by subtract- 
ing the sum of the numbers in the sixth column from the 
sum of the numbers in the fifth, when the remainder should 
be the height above datum of the last station recorded at the 
bottom of the page. 

To facilitate the reduction of the measured distances to the 
corresponding horizontal distances, the following table show- 
ing the reduction upon each 100 feet for each foot difference 
of level should be inserted in the field book : — 



Diflbrenoe of 
Level for 100 
feetdigtance. 


Reduction 

upon 100 feet 

of distance. 


Diflferenceof 
Level for 100 
feet distance. 


Reduction 
upon 100 feet 
of distance. 


Difference of 
Level for 100 
feet distance. 


Reduction 

upon 100 feet 

of distance. 


4 


0-08 


13 


0-85 


22 


2-45 


5 


0-13 


14 


0-98 


23 


2-68 


6 


0-18 


15 


1-13 


24 


2-92 


7 


0-25 


16 


1-29 


25 


3-18 


8 


0-32 


17 


1-46 


26 


3*44 


9 


0-41 


18 


1-63 


27 


3-71 


10 


0-60 


19 


1-82 


28 


4-00 


11 


0-61 


20 


202 


29 


4-30 


12 


0-72 


21 


2-23 


80 


4-61 



Wlien it is required to plot the section on a large scale, 
and to show every undulation of the surface, it is not neces- 
sary to remove and re-set the instrument to obtain the height, 
above datum of every point necessary to be known for this 
purpose ; but, besides reading the staff at the back and fore 
station, it may be read off from the same place of the instm- 
ment, at as many intermediate points as may be deemed 
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desirable ; and these readings, being entered both as back and 
fore readings, will produce the same effect as back and fore 
readings of the same points obtained in different positions of 
the instrument. The distances from the instrument of these 
points should be omitted from the second column ; but, the 
distances between them being entered successively in the first 
column, their respective distances from the instrument may at 
any time be determined, if required. The height of the in- 
strument itself may be entered in this way as an intermediate 
sight ; and, as the same height that is added as a back reading 
is subtracted again as a fore reading, any error in this reading 
will not at all affect the levels afterwards taken, and, provided 
it be not greater than the limit within which distances can be 
laid down and estimated upon the plot, is of no moment. 
Now, in taking the section of a line of any considerable extent, 
the scale is seldom sufficiently large to admit of less than six 
inches being laid down or estimated upon the plot, and conse- 
quently an error of two or three inches in the intermediate 
sights would be immaterial. When observations are made out 
of the line, to be levelled, in order, for instance, to obtain the 
height of this line above neighbouring rivers, canals, roads, 
Ac, the readings are to be entered in the same manner as 
for other intermediate sights ; and, the column of bearing and 
distance being left blank, no mistake can be made in drawing 
the section. The bearing and distance of such points, if 
desirable to be noted, must be entered in the space left for 
remarks. 

For the purpose of reference on any future occasion, in 
order either to check the accuracy of the levels already ob- 
tained, or for the convenience of commencing a new series 
in some other direction, marks should be left upon some con- 
venient fixed points upon which the staff has been held, and 
the reading noted with the greatest possible care. These bench 
marks, as they are called, should ordinarily be left at about 
every half-mile of distance, and may be either on or off the 
line. In the latter case the readings are to be recorded in 
the manner already explained for points out of the line. The 
hooks and tops of gates, copings, sills, or steps of doors, &c., 
are commonly used for bench marks, and the mark must be 
made exactly on the point upon which the staff has been held. 
A stout stake may be driven into the ground for a bench mark, 
and is by many persons preferred to any other. 

When a section of considerable length is to be plotted, the 
horizontal distances cannot be laid down on as large a scale 
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as is necessary far the vertical heights above datam, in order 
that the BOctioii may be of auj practical use, nithout making 
the plot of most unwieldy dimensions. It is therefore usual 
to moke the rerticol scale much larger than the horizontal 
one : thus 4 inches 1o a mile foi tiie horizontal diatanoes, 
with one inch to 100 feet for the vertical disCanoee, is a usual 
combination. In the accompanying figuve we have drawn the 
portion of a section from the portion of the field book at page 
109, making us« of a scale of 1 iocb to 800 feet for the hori- 
zontal distances, and of a scale of i inch to 300 feet ibr the 
vertical distances 



A a is ruled for the datum line ; on it are set off from a, 
thehorizontal distances at the points B,o, d, b, f, a, according 
to the horizontal scale of 1 inch for each 800 feet.and througn 
the points a, b, c, d, e, f, and o, are drawn lines aq, b£, &c., 
perpendicular to a g ; on these lines are set off the vertical 
distances to tbe points a, b, c,&c., according to the vertical 
scale of 1 iuch for each 200 feet;and the liae ay, passing 
through all the points a, h, c, &c., will represent the required 
section. A line is drawn between the stations e, 7, at the 
proper distance from the datum line to represent the level of 
the canal; and proceeding in this manner, and making an^ 
remarks that may seem desirable, opposite the corresponding 
points of the section, the work will be completed. 

Having now eiplained tbe construction and use of the most 
accurate instruments for tracing the level of any portion, of 
country, we piroceed to notice thewalar level, a very simple in- 
strument, adapted to give 8 rapid delineation of any portion of 
country, an object frequently of greater importance than ac- 
curacy. It can be made hy any workman, will cost but a few 
ehillineia, and requires no adjustment when nsing it. 

"a B IS a hollow tube of braas,about half an inch in diameter. 
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and about 8 feet long ; c and d are short pieces of braes tube 
of lai^c diameter, into nhich the long tabe ie^soldered, and 
are for the pnrpoee cf receiving the two Bmall boRles, e and/, 
the ends of which, after the botuinia have bsea cat off, by 
tring a jnece of string round them wheu heated, are fixed in 
tiiflir position t? putiy or white lead; the projecUDg short 



axis, ff, works (in the inatrument Irom which the sketch, was 
token) in a hollow 'brass c^inder, A, whioh forms the top of a 
stand used for observing with a repeating circle ; but it may 
be made in a variety of ways, ao as to revolve on any light 
portable Bland. The tube, when required for use, is. filled with 
water (coloured with lake or indigo), till it .nearly reaches to 
the necks of the bottles, which are then corked for the con- 
venience of carriage. On setting the stand tolerably level by 
the eye, these corks are both niihdrawn, which :must be done 
carefully, and when the tube is nearly level, or the water 
will be ^eoted with vialeuce ; and the surface of the water in 
the bottles, being necessarily on the same level, gives a hori 
zontal line in whatever direction the tube is turned, by which 
the vase of a levelling staff is ai^usted." 

The inatrument, however, with which observations upon 
the level of a country may be moat 
expeditiously made, and generally with 
greater correctness than with the watei 
level, is the reflecting level, Thisiu- 
stfument conaiste merely of a piece of 
common looking-glass, I I, one inch 
square, set in a frame fixed against a 
plate of metal weighing about a pound, 
and suspended from a ring, r, by a 
tmialsd wire, id, so that it may sning 
freely, but not turn round on its axis 
of suspension, A fine silk thread, 1 1, 
is stretched across the center of the 
mirror, and a small opening, o, at one 
aide of the mirror. 
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The instrument is adjusted as follows It is suspended in 
a frame, constructed to hold it, and bring it soon to rest, at 
about 50 yards in front of a wall. The observer looks into 
the mirror, and brings his eye into such a position that its 
image is bisected by the silk thread, 1 1; and the point upon 
the wall, seen through the opening, o, which coincides with 
the silk thread, is marked upon the wall. The mirror is then 
turned round, and the point is also marked upon the wall, the 
reflection of which in the mirror now coincides with the silk 
thread, when this thread again bisects the image of the ob- 
server's eye as before. 

Lastly, the middle point, between the two thus found, is 
marked upon the wall; and by turning a screw, 8, the 
center of gravity of the instrument is altered, till the mirror 
hangs so as to bring the reflection of this last mark upon the 
thread, when the observer's eye is bisected by it The in- 
strument will now be in perfect adjustment, and, when the 
image of the eye is brought upon the thread, all points bi- 
sected by the thread, whether seen by reflection, or directly 
through the opening, o, will be on the same level with the 
eye of the observer. The observations may be made either 
by holding the instrument at arm*s length, or by suspeuding 
it from the branch of a tree, or from any post or rail of a con- 
venient height. Greater accuracy is obtained by suspending 
it by means of a frame fitting on a three-legged stand, such 
as already described as used for supporting the more accurate 
instruments ; but it must not be forgotten that this instru- 
ment is not to be at all compared with them for minute accu- 
racy ; but that its advantages are the great rapidity with which 
it can be used, whether in a very confined space, or in an open 
country. 

INSTRUMENTS FOB MEASURING ANGLES. 

In every map and plan the distances and angles laid down 
are not the actual distances and angles between the points of 
which the relative positions are intended to be represented, 
but they are the distances and angles between the projections* 
of those points upon the same horizontal plane, and are called 
the horizontal angles and distances between the points. Now, 
if our surveying instruments were constructed to measure the 
actual angles subtended by different objects, the process of 
calculating all the horizontal angles from these observed 
angles would be veiy laborious ; but, by having such instra- 

* The projection of a point upon a horizontal plane is the point in 
which a vertical line through that point meets the horiaontal plane. 
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ments as wilt nt once determine hj obaervation the horizontal 
(mgles, ve are saved a vast amount of. labour, and also from 
anj errora which might otherwise creep into the oalcutationa. 
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With this inatrument horizontal angles can be observed 
^vith great rapidity, and, when used with a tripod stand, with 
It considerable degree of accuracy. It is, consequently, a very 
valuable instrument to the military surveyor, who can make 
his observations with it, while holding it in hia hand, with all 
the accuracy necessary for a military sketch. It is also a 
useful instrument for filling in the detail of an extensive sur~ 
vey *, after the principal points have been laid down by means 
of observations made with the theodolite, hereafter to be de- 
scribed, and for any purpose, in short, in which the portability 
of the instrument and rapidity of execution are of more im- 
portance than estreme accural^. 

is a compass 
card divided usually 
to every 20', or 
tliird part of a 
d^re«, and having 
attached to i ts under 
side a ma^etio 
needle, which turns 
upon an agate 
center, o, fixed in 
tlie box B ; n ia a i 
spring, which, being I 
touched by the 
finger, acts upon 
thecard.and checks 

its vibrations, so as to bring it sooner to rest, when making an 
observation, e is the sigbt-vane, having aline thread stretched 
* along its opening, by which the point to be observed with the 
instrument is to be bisected. The sight-vane is mounted upon 
II hinge-joint, so that it can be turned down flat in the box 
when not in use. p is the prism attached to a plate sliding in 
a socket, and thus admitting of being raised or lowered at 
pleasure, and also supplied with a hinge-joint, so that it can 
be turned down into the box when not in use. In the plate 
to which the prism is attached, and which projects beyond the 
* Ths prunutic compau ww ni«d (or thii purpose by the gentlemen aii- 
E>ged in nuking the ordnance lurrcji. 
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prism, is a narrow slit, forming the sight through which the 
vision is directed when making an observation. On looking 
through this slit, and raising or lowering the prism in its 
socket, distinct vision of the divisions ou the compass card 
immediately under the sight- vane is soon obtained, and these 
divisions, s«en through the prism, all appear, as each is suc- 
cessively brought into coincidence with the thread of the sight* 
vane by turning the instrument round, as continuations of the 
thread, which is seen directly through the part of the slit that 
projects beyond the prism. 

The method of using the instrument is as follows : — The 
sight-vane s, and the prism p, being turned up upon their 
hinge-joints as represented in our figure, hold the instrument as 
nearly in a horizontal position as you can judge, or, if it be used 
with a tripod stand, set it as nearly as you can in a horizontal 
position by moving the l6gs of the stand, so that the card may 
play freely. Raise the prism in its socket till the divisions 
upon the card are seen distinctly through the prism, and, turn- ^ 
ing the instrument round, until the object to be observed is 
seen through the portion of the slit projecting beyond the 
prism in exact coincidence with the thread of the sight-vane, 
bring the card to rest by touching the spring n ; and then the 
reading at the division upon the card, which appears in coin- 
cidence with the prolongation of the thread, gives the mag- 
netic azimuth of the object observed, or the angle which a 
straight line, drawn from the eye to the object, makes with 
the magnetic meridian*. The magnetic azimuth of a second 
object being obtained in the same manner, the difference be- 
tween these two azimuths is the angle subtended by the ob- 
jects at the place of the eye, and, which is an important point, is 
independent of any error in the azimuths, arising from the slit 
in the prism not being diametrically opposite to the thread of 
the sight-vane. 

For the pucpose of taking the bearings of objects much 

• 

* The ma^etic meildian now makes an angle of 2i° with the true 
meridian, at London, the north point of the compasa being 24** west 
of the true north point. This angle is called the variation of the com- 
pass, and is different at different places^ and also at the same place at dif- 
ferent times. Since this variation will aifect equally, or nearly so, all 
azimuths observed within a limited extent and during a limited time, the 
angles subtended by any two of the objects observed, being the difference 
of their azimuths, will not be affected by the variation, and hence the map, 
or plan, may be constructed with all the objects in their proper relative posi- 
tions ; but the true meridian must be laid down, if required, by observations 
made for the purpose. 
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above or below the level of the observer, a mirror, b, is sup- 
plied with the instmment, which slides on and off the sight- 
vane s, with sufficient friction to remain at any part of the 
vane that may be desired. It can be put on with its face 
either upwards or downwards, so as to r^ect the images of 
. objects considerably either above or below the horizontal plane 
to the eye of the observer; and, if the instrument be used for 
obtaining the magnetic azimuth of the sun, it must be sup- 
plied with dark glasses, d, to be interposed between the sun*s 
image and the eye. 

There is a stop in the side of the box, not shown in our 
figure, by touching which a little lever is raised and the card 
thrown off its center ; as it always should' be when not in use, 
or the constant playing of the needle would wear the fine 
agate point upon which it is balanced, and the sensibility of 
the instrument would be thereby impaired. The sight-vane 
and prism being turned down, a cover fits on to the box, which 
is about three inches in diameter, and one inch deep ; and 
the whole, being packed in a leather case, may be carried in 
the pocket without inconvenience *. 

THS BOX SEXTANT. 

This instrument, which is equally portable with the prismatic 
compass, forming, when shut up, a box of about three inches in 
diameter, and an inch and a half deep, will measure the actual 
angle between any two objects to a single minute. It requires 
no support but the hand, is easily adjusted, and^ when once 
adjusted, but seldom requires re-adjusting. 

When the sex- ^ 

tant IS to be used, ^ ^ m"*^ 

the lid, E, of the ^^^ /fi(=^SSt^^/ 1^. 

box is taken off 
and screwed on 
to the bottom, 
where it makes 
a convenient han- 
dle for holding 
the instrument. 
The telescope, t, 
being then drawn 

* For much yaloable infoimation Kspecting the nse of the ptisniatic com- 
pass, especially in military sunreying^ and sketching, we can refer our 
readers to a Treatise on Military Surreying, &&, by Lientenant-Colond 
Baail JTackson^in which the subject it handled' with great ability. 
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out, the instrument appears as represented in our figure. 
A is an index arm, having at its extremity a vernier, 
of which 30 divisions coincide with 29 of the divisions 
upon the graduated limh, II; and the divided spaces upon 
the limh denoting each 30 minutes, or half a degree, the 
angles observed are read off by means of the vernier to 
a single minute. The index is moved by turning the milled 
head, b, which acts upon a rack and pinion within the box. 
To the index arm is attached a mirror, called the index 
glass, which moves with the index arm, and is firmly fixed* 
upon it by the maker, so as to have its plane accurately 
perpendicular to the plane in which the motion of the index 
arm takes place, and which is called the plane of the in- 
strument. This plane is evidently the same as the plane 
of the^face of the instrument, or of the graduated limb, 1 1. 
In the line of sight of the telescope is placed a second glass, 
called the horizon glass, having only half its surface silvered, 
and which must be so adjusted that its plane may be perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the instrument, and parallel to the 
plane of the index glass when the index is at zero. The in- 
strument is provided with two dark glasses, which can be 
raised or lowered by means of the little levers seen at d, so 
as to be interposed, when necessary, between the mirrors and 
any object too bright to be otherwise conveniently observed; as 
the sun. The eye-end of the telescope is also furnished with 
a dark glass, to be used when necessary. 

The principle upon which the sextant b constructed has 
been proved at page 76 ; viz. that the total deviation of a ray of 
light, after reflection successively at the index glass and hori- 
zon glass, is double the inclination of the two glasses. Now 
the limb, 11, being divided into spaces, each of 15' extent, and 
these spaces being figured as 30' each, the reading of the 
limb gives double the angle moved over by the index arm 
from the position in which the reading is zero, or double the 
angle of inclihation of the two mirrors, if these mirrors be 
parallel when the reading is zero. If, then, the instrument 
be in perfect adjustment, and any object be viewed by it after 
reflection at both the mirrors, the reading of the instrument 
gives the total deviation of the rays of light, by which the 
\ision is produced, or the angle between me bearing of the 
object from the center of the index mirror, and the bearing of 
the reflected image from the place of the eye, that is, between 
lines drawn respectively from the object to the center of the 
index glass, and from the reflected image in the horizon glass 
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to tbe eye. This angle is very nearly equal to the angle 
suhtended hy the object and its image at the place of the eye, 
differing from it only by the small angle subtended at the 
object by the place of the eye and the center of the index glass. 
This* small angle is called the parallax of the instrument, and 
is scarcely perceptible at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
\vhile for distances greater than that it is so small that it 
may be considered to vanish. It also varies with the amount 
of deviation, and vanishes altogether whenever the center of 
the index glass is in a direct line between the object and 
the eye*. 

To see if the instrument be in perfect adjustment, place 
the dark glass before the eye-end of the telescope, and looking at 
the sun, and moving the index backwards and forwards a little 
distance on either side of zero, the sun's reflected image will 
be seen to pass over the disc as -seen directly through the 
horizon glass, and if in its passage the reflected image com- 
pletely covers the direct imi^e, so that but one perfect orb is 
seen, the horizon glass is perpendicular to the plane of the 
instrument ; but, if not, the screw at a must be turned by the 
key, k, till such is the case. The key, k, fits the square heads 
of both the screws seen at a and 6, and fits into a spare part 
of the face of the instrument, so as to be at hand when wanted 
This adjustment being perfected, bring the reflected image of 
the sun's lower limb in exact contact with the direct image of 
his upper limb, and note the reading of the vernier ; then 
move the index back beyond the zero division of the limb, till 
the reflected image of the sun's upper limb is in exact contact 
with the direct image of his lower limb, and, if the zero of 
the vernier be now exactly as far behind the zero of the limb 
as it was at the former reading in front of it« so that the read- 
ing now on the part of the limb called the arc of excess, be- 
hind its zero divisionf, be the same as the former reading, 

* We hare teen a method given for wliat if called correcdng the paralUx, 
^hen an observation is made at a short distance, by finding the deviation 
at this distance, when the angle between the object and its image is equal to 
zero; this deviation being given by the reading of the instrument, when 
the reflected image of the object observed exactly coincides with the object 
itself, seen through the unsilvered part of the horizon glass. This deviation, 
however, is not the parallax, even for a small angle between the object and 
its image, and, if the angle 1t>e not very small, the error introduced by the 
method will be greater than the parallax itself. 

t In reading an angle npon tne arc of excess, the division to read on the 
limb is that next in front of the zero of the vernier, or between the zero of 
the vernier and the zero of the limb, and the divisions of the vernier itself 
are to be read from the end division, marked 80, and not, as nsiuilly, from 
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the instrament is m perfect adjustment; bat, if not, half the 
difference of the two readings is the amount of the error, and 
is called the index ecror, being a. constant error, for all angles 
observed by the instrument, of excess^ if the first reading be 
the greatest, and of defect, if the second reading on the arc of 
excess be the greatest. 

In the former case, then, the true angle will be fbund by 
subtcaoting the index error from, and in the latter by adding 
it to, the reading pf the instrument at eTery observation. 

This method of correctdng for the index erior is to be used 
"with the larger instruments, hereafter to be described under 
the head of Astronomical Instruments ; but in the box sex- 
tant this error should be removed by applying the key, h, to 
the screw at h, and tuiming it gently till both readings are 
alike, each being made equal to half the sum of the two read- 
ings first obtained* When this ac^ustment is perfected, if 
the zeros of the vernier and limb are made exactly to coin- 
cide^ the reflected and direct image of the smi will exactly 
coincide, so as to form but one perfect orb, and the reflected 
and direct image of any line, sufiiciently distant not to be 
affected by pamllax, as the distant horizon, or the top or 
end of a wall more than half a mile off, will coincide so as to 
form one unbroken line. 

To obtain the angle subtended by two objects situated 
nearly or quite in ihe same vertical plane, hold the instru- 
ment in the right hand, and bring down the reflected image 
of the upper object by turning the milled head b, till it ex- 
actly coincides with the direct image of the lower object, and 
the reading of the instrument will give the angle between the 
two objects. 

To obtain the- angle subtended by two objects nearly in the 
same horizontal plane, hold t^ sextant in the left hand, and 
bring the reflected image of the right-hand object into coin 
cidence with the direct image of the left-hand object 

It will be seldom ihsX the surveyor need pay any attention 
to the small error arising from parallax ; but, should great 
accuracy be desirable, and one of the objects be distant while 
the other is near^ the parallax will be eliminated by observ- 
ing the distant object by reflection, and the near one by 

the zero division : thus, if the zero diviuon of the rexmer were a little 
further from the zero divisloQ of the limb, then the first division on -the 
arc of excess ; and if the twenty-seventh division on the vernier^ or the third 
from the end division, marked 30, coinoided with a division upon the limb^ 
tiien the reading would be 33'. 
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direct na$«i, holding the iDstrmnent for thia purpose with ite 
face downwarde if the distant object be on the left lund. If 
both ot^ects be near, the reflected image of a distant ol^ect, is 
adirectline witaoneof the objeote, must be brought intocoiit 
cidenoe with the direct inuge of the other abject, aad the 
parallax will thus be eliminated. 

For die purposes of earvering, the faorizontal angles betneea 
different objects are required, and the reduction of theaeongles 
from the actual oblique angles subtended by the objects, 
would be a troubleeome and laborious pracess. If the angle 
subtended by two objects be large, and'One be not much 
higher than die other, the actual angle observed will be, bot^ 
ever, a sufGcient approximation to the horizcuital angle re- 
quired; and, if 'die angle between the two objects be small, 
. the horizontal angle will be obtained widi sufficient accarac;^ 
bjtf^ingtiiedifEerence of (he angles obsewed between each cf 
tiK objects, and a third object at a considerable angular dis- 
tance £rom them With a little practice the eye will be able 
to select an object in the same dJMction as one of the objects, 
and nearly on a level with the other object, and the angle be- 
tween this object and the object selected will be the horizontal 
angle required. 

At sea the altitude of «n ol^t vaaj be determined bj ob- 
serving the angle Bubt«nd»dhy it and the Terge of the horizon ; 
but upon land a oontrirance, called on arti^cuU h&rixon, be- 
comes neceasaiy for correctly determining altitudes. The best 
kind of ai-tiScial horiaon 
consists of an obbng 
trough, t t, filled with 
mercury, and preteoted 
from the wind by aroof, 
rr, harinBin eitherriope 
a plate of j;lasB with its 
two Bur&cee ground into 
perfecdy parallel planes. 
The an^ s B s' between 
the olject and its re- 
flected image seen in the 
mercury is double the 
angle of elevation s e h, 
■ and, the angle s e s' 
being observed, its half 
will consequently be the 
angle of eleratioa re> 
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quired. If the angle of elevation be greater than 60^, the 
angle s e s' will be greater than 1^0^ and cannot be obserred 
with the sextant we have been describing. 

The pocket sextant is a most convenient instrument for 
laying off offsets or perpendicular distances from a station 
line; for by setting the index at 90% and walking along the 
station line, looking through the horizon glass directly at the 
further station staff, or any other remarkable object upon the 
station line, any object off the station line will be seen by re- 
flection when the observer arrives at the point where the per- 
pendicular from this object upon the station line falls, and 
the distance from this point to the object being measured, is 
its perpendicular distance from the station line. 

For the mere purpose of measuring offsets an iustmment 
called an optical square is now very generally employed, which 
consists of the two glasses of the sextant fixed peimanently 
at an angle of 45% so that any two objects seen in it, the one 
by direct vision, and the other by reflection, subtend at the 
place of the observer an angle of 90% 

THB THEODOLITE. 

The theodolite is the most important instrument used by 
surveyors, and measures at the same time both the horizontal 
angles subtended by each two of the points observed with it, 
and the angles of elevalion of these points from the point of 
observation 

This instrument may be considered as consisting of three 
parts ; the parallel plates with adjusting screws fitting on to 
the staff head, of exactly the same construction as already 
described for supporting the Y, and other, levels; the horizon- 
tal limb, for measuring the horizontal angles ; and the ver- 
tical limb, for measuring the vertical angles, or angles of 
elevation. 

Tho horizontal limb is composed of two circulkr plates, l 
and V, which fit accurately one upon the other; The lower 
plate projects beyond the other, and its projecting edge is 
sloped off, or chamfered, as it is called, and graduated at 
every half degree. The upper plate is called the vernier 
plate, and has portions of its edge chamfered off, so as to 
form with the chamfered edge of the lower plate continued 
portions of the same conical surface. These chamfered por- 
tions of the upper plate are graduated to form the verniers, 
by which the limb is subdivided to single minutes. The five- 
inch theodolite represented in our figure has two such ver- 
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niera, 160^ apart. The loirer pkte of the horizontal limb ia 
attached to a coDical axis passing through the upper parallel 
plate, and terminating in a ball fitting in a sodcet upon the 
lower parallel plate, esactlj as the vertical axis of the Y level 
already described. This asia is, however, hollowed to receive 
a similar conical axis ground accurately to fit it, so that the 
axes of the tno cones may be exactly coinddent, or parallel* 
* (JpMi thii dspendi, in ■ gtmt nuBtnce, tb* pericctian of die iiutin- 
nuDl, taht M tha horiwntiU meaturemcaliutconcetiMd; sod, when wa 
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To the internal axis the upper, or vernier, plate of the hori- 
zontal limb is attached, and thus, while the whole limb can 
be moved through any horizontal angle desired, the upper 
plate only can also be moved through any desired angle, when 
the lower plate is fixed by means of the clamping screw, c, 
which tightens the collar, v. t is a slow-motion screw, which 
moves the whole limb through a small space, to adjust it more 
perfectly, after tightening the collar, d, by the clamping screw, 
c. There is also a clamping screw, c, for fixing the upper, 
or vernier, plate to the lower plate, and a tangent screw, t, 
for giving the vernier plate a slow motion upon the lower 
plate, when so clamped. Two spirit levels, b, b, are placed 
upon the horizontal limb, at right angles to each other, and a 
compass, o, is also placed upon it in the center, between the 
supports, F, F, for the verticid limb. 

The vertical limb, n n, is divided upon one side at every 
SO minutes, each way from 0° to 90^ and subdivided by the 
vernier, which is fixed to the compass box, to single minutes . 
Upon the other side are marked the number of links to be 
deducted from each chain, for various angles of inclination, 
in order to reduce the distances, as measured along ground 
rising or falling at these angles, to the corresponding hori- 
zontal distances. The axis, a, of this limb must rest, in a 
position truly parallel to the horizontal limb, upon the sup- 
ports, F F, so as to be horizontal when the horizontal limb is 
set truly level, and the plane of the limb, n n, should be 
accurately perpendicular to its axis. To the top of the ver- 
tical limb, N N, is attached a bar which carries two Ts for 
supporting the telescope, whi^h is of the same construction 
as that before desciibed for the Y spirit level, and under- 
neath the telescope is a spirit level, s s, attached to it at one 
end by a joint, and at me other end by a capstan-headed 
screw as in the T level. The horizontal axis, ▲, can be fixed 
by a clamping screw, c, and the vertical limb can then be 
moved through a small space by a slow-motion screw, t. 

Before commencing observations with this inatruix^nt, the 
following adjustments must be attended to: — 

1. Adiiutments of tlie tdeaoope : yla., 

the adj.astS]iont for parallax. 
— ' for coUimation. 

2. Adjustment of the faorisontal limb : ▼»., 

to let the lereli on the horizontal limb to iadicate the wfticiMlj «f 
the acamntbel aztf. 

dMcribe presently the adjsBtments of the inetnunent, we shall explain the 
method of detecting jaa uuyvsan'Bj in the grinding of the axet^ 
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3. Adjustment of the yertical limb : viz., 

to set tlie level beneath the telescope to indicate the horizontality of 
the line of coUimation. 

1. Parallax and CoUimation. — These adjustments have 
already been described (p. 100) under the head of the Y level. 

2. Adjustment of the Horizontal Limb. — Set the instrument 
up as accurately as you can by the eye, by moving the legs of 
the stand. Tighten the collar, d, by the clamping screw, c, 
and, unclamping the vernier plate, turn it round till the tele- 
scope is over two of the parallel plate-screws. Bring the 
babble, &, of the level, s s, beneath the telescope to the center 
of its run by taming the tangent screw, i. Turn the vernier 
plate half round, bringing the telescope again over the same 
pair of the parallel plate screws ; and, if the bubble of the 
level be not still in the center of its run, bring it back to the 
center, half way by turning the psurallel plate screws over 
which it is placed, and half way by turning the tangent screw, 
t. Eepeat this operation till the bubble remains accurately 
in the center of its run in both positiona of the telescope ; 
and, then turning the vernier plate round till the telescope is 
over the other pair of parallel plate screws, bring the bubble 
again to the center of its run by turning these screws. The 
bubble will now retain its position while the vernier plate is 
turned completely round, showing that the internal azimuthal 
axis about which it turns is truly vertical. The bubbles of 
the levels on the vernier plate, being now, therefore, brought 
to the centers of their tubes, will be adjusted to show the 
verticality of the internal azimuthal axis. Now, having 
clamped the vernier plate, loosen the collar, d, by turning 
back the screw, o, and move the whole instrument slowly 
round upon the external azimuthal axis, and if the bubble of 
the level s s, beneath the telescope, maintains its position 
during a complete revolution, the external azimuthal axis is 
truly parallel with the internal, and both are vertical at the 
same time ; but, if the bubble does not maintain its position, it 
shows that the two parts of the axis have been inaccurately 
ground, and the fault can only be remedied by the instrument- 
maker. 

3. Adjustment of the Vertical Umb, — The bubble of the 
leveV s s, being in the center of its run, reverse the telescope 
end for end in the Ys, and, if the bubble does not remain in 
the same position, correct for one-half the error by the capstan- 
headed adjusting screw at one end of the levels and for the 
other half by the vertical, tangent screw, i. Eepeat the opera- 
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tion till the result is perfectly satisfactory. Next turn the 
telescope round a little both to the right and to the left, and, 
if the bubble does not still remain in the center 'of its run, 
the level, s s, must be adjusted laterally by means of the 
screw at its other end. This adjustment will probably dis- 
• turb the first, and the whole operation must then be carefuUj 
repeated. By means of the small screw fastening the vernier 
of the vertical limb to the vernier plate over the compass 
box, the zero of this vernier may now be set to the zero of 
the limb, and the vertical limb will be in perfect adjustment. 

With an increase in the size of the theodolite a second 
telescope is placed beneath the horizontal limb, which serves 
to detect any accidental derangement of the instrument dur- 
ing an observation, by noting whether it is directed to the 
same point of a distant object at the end of the observation 
to which it has been set at the commencement of the observa- 
tion. Also the vertical limb, in the larger theodolites, admits 
of an adjustment to make it move accurately in a vertical 
plane, when the horizontal limb has been first set in perfect 
adjustment. This adjustment is important, and should be 
examined with great care ; and in the small theodolites, when 
the vertical limb is permanently fixed t<o the horizontal limb 
by the maker, an instrument which will not bear the test of 
the examination which we proceed to describe must be con- 
demned, till set in better adjustment by the maker. The 
azimuthal axis having been set truly vertical, direct the tele- 
scope to some well-defined angle of a building, and making 
the intersection of the vdres exactly coincide with this angle 
near the ground, elevate the telescope by giving motion to 
the vertical limb, and, if the adjustment be perfect, the inter- 
section of the cross wires will move accurately along the angle 
of the building, still continuing in coincidence with it. A 
still more perfect test will be to make the intersection of the 
cross wires coincide with the reflected image of a star in an 
artificial horizon, and elevating the telescope, if the adjust- 
ment be perfect, the direct image of the star itself will again 
be bisected by the cross wires. 

In the conduct of an extensive survey, the two principal 
desiderata are accuracy and despatch, neither of which should 
be unduly sacrificed to the other. To obtain both these ends, 
the principal points of the survey should be determined by a 
system of triangles proceeding from an accurately-measured 
base of considerable length. The angles of these triangles 
should be observed with a large and perfect theodolite con* 
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atructed for the purpose, or with an altitude and azimuth in- 
strument; and numerous corrections should he applied for 
the spherical form of the earth, the refraction of the atmo- 
sphere, the errors due to the imperfect graduation of the in- 
strument, &c. 

The boundaries of the entire country to be surveyed being 
thus determined with the greatest possible accuracy, and a 
series of stations laid down throughout, the spaces included 
hetween these stations^ 2nay be subdivided into spaces of 
smaller extent, the boutidaries of which may be surveyed with 
considerable despatch by means of the chain, and a portable 
theodolite, such as we have been describing above, and lastly, 
the details of the country within these spaces may be sketched 
with still greater rapidity by means of the prismatic compass. 
The boundaries of the spaces to be surveyed by the chain 
and small theodolite should not exceed three or four miles in 
extent, and the following is the manner of proceeding. 

Let a, fe, c, d, e,f, represent the boundary to be surveyed, 
and let a, b, and c, be three stations which have been accu- 
rately laid down by the previous triangulation, of which both 
B and can be seen from a, and a can be seen from o. First 
measure with the chain the lengths of the several lines a h, 
b c, c d, &c.f taking offsets to all remarkable points on either 
side of these lines in the usual manner, and driving pickets at 
a, 6, c, &c. Measure also the distance from a to a, and from 
d to c. These measurements having been made, set up the 
theodolite at a, level it, and clamp the vernier plate to the 
lower plate of the horizontal limb at zero, or so that the read- 
ings of the two verniers may be 360" and 180" respectively, this 
adjustment being perfected by the slow-motion screw, t. Next 
move the whole instrument round upon the-azimuthal axis, 
till the object b is accurately bisected by the cross wires, 
. clamp it firmly in this position by the screw c, tightening the 
collar D, and enter in the field book the reading of the com- 
pass. Now release the vernier plate, and turning it round, 
bisect the object c, by the cross wires, and enter the readings 
of both verniers in the field book. Observing, in like manner, 
the bearings of any other remarkable objects, and, entering 
the readings in the same way, direct the telescope lastly to a, 
at which station an assistant must be placed, with a staff held 
upon the picket there driven into the ground, and, entering the 
reading of the vernier as before, clamp the vernier plate care- 
fully, and remove the instrument to a. Level the instrument 
at a, unclamp the collar d, and, turning round the whole in- 
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Btniment upon the azimutbal axis, direct the telescope* to the 
last station a, tighten the collar d, and perfect the adjustment, 
if necessary, by the slow-motion screw t. Now release the 
vernier plate, and, bringing it back to zero, if the reading of 
the compass be the same as the reading previously entered in 
the field bookj we assume our work, as far as it has gone, to 
be correct ; but, if not, we must go back to a, and go over the 
work again* . Next release the vernier plate, and enter the 
readings, when the telescope is directed to the -several remark- 
able points visible from a, and lastly direct the tdescope to 
the next forward ^5, 
station b, as be- 
fore. In the 
same manner 
proceed from b 
to c, c to d, and 
d to 0; and, hav- 
ing directed the 
telescope at o tO" 
the la»t back sta- 
tion d, and re^ 
leased the ver- 
nier plate, direct 
the telescope to 
a; and, if all the 
angles have been 
correctly mea- 
sured up to this ^ 

time, the reading of the vernier will now be the same as 
when the telescope was directed to c from the point a. 
If then we have not been able to make all the compass 
readings agree at the previous stations, after going twice over 
the work at such stations we may now consider that our work 
was correct, and that the error in the compass reading arose 
from some local attraction, or extraordinary variation of the 
needle. This verification of the work at c is called closing the 
work. We now come back again to d, and proceed from d to e, 
and so on, as before, till we come to some other station, Tdiich 
has been observed either from a or c, and which we again close 
upon, and at last arriving at /, if the readings agree within a 
minute or two with the readings for /, previously observed at 

* If the same result is again arrived at, we may presuine that the com- 
pass is acted on by some local attraction, and proceed with the woTk ; and 
Ihe accQiacy of this presumption will be fhrther tested as we go on. 
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a, the whole work may be considered to have been performed 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy ; but, if the error amount 
to more than a minute or two, we must proceed back again 
from/ to e, and so on till we find out the station at which the 
error has occurred. If the ground along any of the lines a 6, 
h c, &c., rise or fall, suppose, for instance, along b c, then we 
must direct the telescope from &, so as to make Une cross wires 
bisect upon the staff, held upon the picket at c, a point at the 
same distance from the ground as- the center of the telescope, 
and then upon one side of the yertical limb is pointed out the 
number of links to be deducted for each chain from the mea- 
sured distance & c, to reduce it to the required horizontal dis- 
tance. This reduction is then to be entered in the field book* 

INSTBUHENTS FOB PLOTTING THE SUBYET. 

In plotting the survey, as in taking it, due regard must be 
had to both accuracy and despatch, and we should aim to lay 
down the various points observed with an accuracy propor- 
tionate to the accuracy of the survey itself. To th& end the 
principal points should be laid down by setting off with the 
beam compasses the computed sides of the triangles, the 
angles of which have been a^urately observed with the large 
theodolite; and the direction of the meridian is to be laid 
down from an observation of the angle which it makes, with a 
side of one of these triangles, by means of the computed 
chords f, which chord is also to be set off with the beam com- 

pftSMK 

THS ClfiOt7LAB PBOTBACTOB. 

The principal points having thus been laid down, the bound- 
aries oDserved by. the small theodolite may be put in by first 
laying down upon the paper a large circular protractor. This 
protractor may be pricked off by means of the circular metallic 
protractor represented in the accompanjring figure, and the 
lines can then be transferred to any part of the paper by 
means of a large ruler and triangle, or by any parallel ruler 
The circular protractor is a complete circle, a a, connected 
with its center by four radii, aaaa. The center is left open, 
and surrounded by a concentric ring, or collar, h, which carries 

• The method of flurveymg with the cham and theodolite^ explained 
ahove, is called surveying by a traverse. 

t If a table of chords he not at hand, take out the sine of half the ansk 
from a table of natural sines, and, reckoning the fint figme aa integral, thia 
ivill be theiohofd of the wiiole angle to- mdiua 5, or, nAnaAug the fint two 
figniM inlegml, it will be tke ehenl to^ radius 5Q. 

o 8 
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two radial bars, c c. To the extremity of one bar is a pinion, 
d, working in a toothed rack quite round the outer circumfer- 
ence of the protractor. To the opposite extremity of the 
other bar, c, is fixed a vernier, which subdivides the primaiy 
divisions on the protractor to single minutes, and by estima- 
tion to 80 seconds. Thb vernier, as may readily be under- 
stood from the engraving, is carried round the protractor by 
turning the pinion d. Upon each radial bar, c c, is placed a 
branch e e, carying at its extremity a fine steel pricker, whose 
point is kept above the surface of the paper by a spring placed 



:^^^v 




under its support, which gives way when the branch is pressed 
downwards, and allows the point to make the necessaiy punc- 
ture in the paper. The branches e e are attached to the bars 
e c, with a joint which admits of their being folded backwards 
over the instrument when not in use, ana for packing in its 
case. The center of the instrument is represented by the in- 
tersection of two lines drawn at right angles to each other on 
a piece of plate glass, which enables the person using it to 
place it so that the center, or intersection of the cross lines, 
may coincide with any given point on the plan. If the instru- 
ment is in correct order, a line connecting the fine pricking 
points with each other would pass through the center of the in- 
strument, as denoted by the before-mentioned intersection of 
the cross-lines upon the glass, which, it may be observed, are 
drawn so nearly level with the under surface of the instrument 
as to do away with any serious amount of parallax, when set- 
ting the instrument over a point from which any angular lines 
are intended to be drawn. In using this instrument the ver 
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nier stioald first he set to zero (or the divisioa marked 360) 
on the divided limb, and then placed on the paper, so that the 
two fine 8t«el points may be on the given line (from whence 
other and angular lines are to be drawn), and the center of the 
instrument coincide with the given angular point on such line. 
This done, press the protractor gently down, which will fix it 
in position by meana of vei^ fine points on the under side. 
It is now ready to lay off the given angle, or any number of 
angles that may be required, which is done by turning the 
pinion d till the opposite vernier reads the required angle. 
Then press downwards the branches « e, which will cause the 
points to make punctures in the paper at opposite sides of the 
circle ; which being afterwards connected, the line will pass 
through the given angular point, if the instrument was first 
coiTectly set. In this manner, at one setting of the instru' 
ment, a great number of angles, or a complete circular protrac- 
tor, may be laid off from the same point. 

THE T aqOABE AKD SEMIOIROULAB PBOTIUCTOR. 

We cannot speak too highly of a method by which a tra< 
verse can be most expeditiously as well as accurately plotted. 



5St 



^ ' • . " I 

by means of the t square and semicircular pi-otractor, tho 
manner of using which is thus described by Mr, Hewlett, 
chief draughtsman, Boyal Ordnance Office, in vol. i of Papers 
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on Subjects connected with the Duties of the Royal En 
gineers : — 

** As, when away from home, it seldom happens that the surveyor can 
obtain a good drawing board, or even a table with a good straight edge, I 
fix a flat i^er, a, to the tabk B b b, by means of a pair of clamps, o B, and 
against this ruler I work the pattern square E, one side of which baa the 
stock flush with the blade; or, if a straight-edged board be at band, then the 
square may be turned oyer, and used against ^t edge instead of the ruler A. 
Herej then, is the most perfect kind of pardlel ruler that art can produce, 
capable of carrying the protractor over the whole of a sheet of plotting paper 
of any size, and may be used upon a table of any form. It is convenient to 
8i;^po8e the north on the left hand, and the upper edge of the blade to repre- 
sent the meridian of the station. 

** This protractor is held in the hand while the yemier is set, which is an 
iiamense oomfdrt to the sight; and it will be seen that, at both sides of the 
arm are paralld with the zero and center, the angle may be diawxt on the 
paper agpiinst either aide, as the light or other dxcimistances may render 
desirable." 

From this description and a' mere glance at the engraving, it 
is clear that angles taken with the theodolite can be transferred 
to the plot as accurately as the protractor can be set, namely, 
to a single minute, and that, too, in a rapid and pleasant 
manner. 

Another most admirable and expeditious method of plotting, 
especially useful when it is a principal point to obtain the 
area of an estate or parish, &c., is to procure or form a table 
of northings, southings, eastings, and westings *, for all 
angles made with a meridian line, and for all distances 
from 1 to 100. These distances may be either links, feet, 
chains, or estimated in any denomination whatever, and 
the corresponding northings, southings, eastings, and west- 
ings will be in the same denomination. This table is in fact 
nothing more than the products of the sines and cosines 
of the angles, made with the meridian line, multiplied 
by the several distances, and the following is the method 
of using it. Take out from this table the northings, south- 
ings, eastings, and westings made on each of the lines of the 
survey, the line from which the angles have been measured 
being for this purpose assumed as the meridian, no matter 
in what direction it may lie, and place tHem in a table, which 
we may call a traverse table, in four separate columns, being 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth columns of the table f, headed 

* This table is the same as the table given in books on navigation, and 
then caUed a table »f latitude and departure. 

t The first anc lecoiid columau of the tiaverae til»la> ooMftin the couwi 
and distances. 
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N., S., E., and W. respectively. Add up these several 
columns, and, if the work is so far correct, the sum of the 
northings vnll equal the sum of the southings, and the sum 
of the eastings will equal the sum of the westings. Then 
in two additional columns enter the whole quantities of north- 
ing and easting, made at the termination of each of the seve- 
ral hounding lines of the survey; which quantities will he 
determined hy putting zero for the greatest southing, and 
adding or suhtracting the northing or southing made on each 
particular line to or from the whole quantity of northing made 
at the heginning of this line, or at the termination of the 
precedmg line ; and again, hy putting zero for the greatest 
westing, and adding or subtracting the easting or westing 
made on each line to or from the whole quantity of easting 
at the heginning of the line. 

This preparatory table having been formed, the plot may be 
laid down with great ease and accuracy by means of a plotting 
scale, formed of two ivory graduated rules, one of which, n w, 
represents the assumed meridian along which the northings 

are to be measured, 
and the other, e e, re- 
presents the east and 
west line, and serves 
to set off the east- 
ings.' The rule, n n, 
is perforated through- 
out nearly its whole 
length with a dove- 
tail groove, receiving 
an accurately fitted 
sliding piece, to which 
the rule, ee, ib fixed 
by the screw s, so as to slide along, and always have its edges 
at right angles to the edges of the rule n n. The rule, nn, is 
to be placed on the paper with its zero division opposite that 
point of the line assumed as a meridian, at which the plotting 
is to be commenced) and with its edges parallel to this line, 
and at such distance from it, that the zero division on the rule, 
e e, may be upon the assumed meridian. The rule, n n, is then 
to be fixed by placing weights upon its extremities, or by clamps 
The sccde, e e, being now slid along till either of its edges coin 
cides with the divisions upon the scale, n n, answering to the 
whole quantities of northing at the termination of each line of 
the survey, the divudons upon the scale, e e, answering to the 
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vrbole quantities of easting, will give tbe terminations of th^se 
lines, which, being pricked off, have only afterwards to be 
joined, and the plot will be completed. 

To compute the A rea of the Plot. — Rule six additional columns. 
In tbe first of these, or ninth column of the traverse table, 
set tbe sums of tbe total northings, and in tbe tenth, tbe sums 
of tbe total eastings at tbe beginning and end of each line in 
tbe survey, which sums will be found by adding together each 
pair of succeeding numbers in tbe two preceding columns. 
In the eleventh column set the products of the eastings made 
on the respective lines of the survey, found in the fifth column, 
multiplied by the corresponding sums of tbe total northings 
in the ninth column ; and in the twelfth column set the pro- 
ducts of tbe westings found in tbe sixth column, and tbe cor- 
responding sums of the total northings in the ninth column. 
Sum up tbe eleventh and twelfth columns, and the difference of 
the totals thus found will be twice tbe area of the plot. Again 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth columns set the products of 
the northings and southings in the third and fourth columns, 
multiplied by tbe corresponding sums of tbe total eastings in 
the tenth column, and the difference of the sums of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth columns will again be twice the area of 
the plot, and, if agreeing nearly with the double area before 
found, shows tbe calculations to have been correctly performed. 
(We give an example in the opposite page.) 

Tbe near agreement of tbe sums of tbe third and fourth, and 
of tbe fifth and sixth columns is a test of the accuracy of the 
survey ; in columns 7 and 8 we have tbe distances to be set off 
by tbe plotting scale ; in column we have the multipliers by 
which the east and west products in columns 11 and IS are 
found ; and in column 10 we have tbe multipliers for finding 
the north and south products in columns 13 and 14. The 
difference of the sums of the eleventh and twelfth columns 
gives double tbe area, the difference of tbe sums of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth gives again double the area, and, 
taking tbe mean of these results, by adding them together 
and dividing by 4, wa obtain tbe area most probably to within 
a quarter of a perch, since tbe two double areas differ by less 
than a perch. 

THE STATION POINTEB. 

When tbe principal features of a country have been laid 
down by tbe methods already pointed out, tbe details may be 
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pat iu mtb great rapidi^ bj means of the instrument which 
we are now about to describe. 

A 4, B B, c c, are three arms moveable about a cominoD 
center, o, and carryiug three fine wires stretched quil« tight, 
the prolongation of which mould pass exactly through the 
center, o. The arms, bb, and c c, carry each a graduated 
arc, 6 b, and c e ; and the arm a a carries two vemiera, a, a', 
adapted to the graduated arcs, b b, and c c, respectively 



n 



The angles l o h, and l o n, subteiided, at one of the 
points which we wish to put in, by i^ k i and s, three of the 
principal points of the survey tdready laid down, having been 
obaervied by umbbs of the prigmatio compass, or pocket sex 
tont, the anna of the slatioii pointer ore opened oat till the 
TOroiera point oat these angles upon the graduated limbs, bb, 
and e 0, respectively. The st^ion pointer being then placed 
upon the paper, and moved about till the fine wires pass ex- 
actly over Uie etations l, u; s, as marked already upon the 
plot, the center will be eiactly over the point to he filled 
m, and ita place is to be mai^d by passing a pricking point 
through a small opening, which is made at Uie center to 
Berre this put^iose. 



FABT IV^-OIT A9TBOK0HICAL INSTBDUESTS. 
The space vrhiob wo have occupied with the former parte 
of this work will compel ua to be more brief than wo had con- 
templated in the description of the Astronomical Instramenta. 
We shall, therefore, confineour attention more particulariy to 
Hadleji'B Sextant ; 
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Troughton'a Reflecting Circle ; 

The Tratisit Instromeiit ; 

The Collimator; 

Altitude and Azimnth Isstrumente ; 
with some brief remaito upon other instnimmts, nsed fot 
aBtionomical pnrpoeeB. 

hadi^y's sextant. 
- Thifl mstmmeiit differs from the pocket sextant, already de- 
scribed, in ita appearance, from the abaoice of the box in wbioh 
the pocket sextant is fixed, in its size, rarying usually from 4 
iitchea to 6 inches radius, and in its requiring and adcoitling 
of niore perfect and minute adjustment. 

LL IB the gradnated limb of the instrument, gisdnated 
from 0° to 110° at every 10' or 20', according to ibe size of 
the instrumont, and subdivided by the vemier, t, to 10" or 
20", thus enabling 
US to read off an- 
gles by eBtimation, 
to 5". The limb 
is also graduated 
tbrowh a small 
space, called the 
arc of exosaa, on 
the other side of 
the zero p(»nt. 
T is the tai^ent 
screw for giving 
a slow motion to 
the index bar, 
after it has been 
clamped by a 
screw at the back 
of the instrument, 
not shown in the 
figure, u is a 

microscope, attached to the index bar by an arm motebble 
round the center, n, so as to command a view of the vernier 
throughout its entire length. 

I is the indes glass, or first reflector, attached to and moving 
with the index bar ; and h is the horizon glass, having its lowei 
half silvered to form the second reflector, and its upper half 
tfani^iarent. Four dark glasses are placed at c, any one or 
meite of which oui be tamed down between the index glass 
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and horizon glass to moderate the intensity of the light from 
any very bright object viewed by reflection ; and at a are three 
dark glasses, any one or more of which can be turned up to 
moderate the intensity of the light from any bright object, 
viewed directly through the transparent part of the horizon 
glass. D is a ring for carrying the telescope, attached to a stem 
8, called the up and down piece, which can be raised or 
lowered by means of a milled-headed screw. The use of this 
up and down piece is to raise or lower the telescope, till the 
objects seen directly and by reflection appear of the same 
brightness. K is the handle by which the instrument is held. 

In selecting an instrument care must be taken that all the 
joints of the frame are close, without the least opening or 
looseness, and that all the screws act well, and remain steady, 
while the instrument is shaken by being carried from place 
to place. AH the divisions on the limb and vernier, when 
viewed through the microscope, must appear exceedingly fine 
and distinct, and the inlaid plates, upon which the divisions 
are marked, must be perfectly level with the surface of the 
instrument. The index, or zero, of the vernier, should also 
be brought into exact coincidence successively with each 
division of the limb, till the last division upon the vernier 
reaches the last division upon the limb ; and, if the last 
division of the vernier do not in each case also exactly coin- 
cide with a division upon the limb, the instrument is badly 
graduated, and must be rejected. All the glass used in the 
instrument should be of the best quality, and the glasses of the 
reflectors should each have their faces ground and polished 
perfectly parallel to each other, to avoid refraction. Look, 
therefore, into each reflector, separately, in a very oblique 
direction, and observe the image of some distant object ; and 
if the image appears clear and distinct in every part of the 
reflector, the glass is of good quality ; but if the image ap- 
pears notched, or drawn with small lines, the glass is veiny, 
and must be rejected. Again, if the image appears singly, 
and well defined about the edges, the two surfaces of the glass 
are truly parallel ; but if the edge of the image appears misty, 
or separated like two images, the two surfaces are inclined to 
one another. The examination will be more perfect, if the 
image be examined with a small telescope. 

A plain tube and two telescopes, one showing objects in- 
verted, and the other . erect, are usually supplied with the 
sextant. The manner of testing the telescopes has alr^j 
been explained in the part of the work devoted to optical in* 
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straments. A dark glass is also supplied to fit on to the eye- 
end of the telescope, and a kej for turning the adjusting 
screws. 

To examine the Error arUing from the Imperfection of the 
Dark Glasses. — Fit the dark glass to the eye-end of the tele- 
scope, and, all the shades being removed, bring the reflected 
image of the sun into contact with his image seen directly 
through the nnsilvered part of the horizon glass. Then re- 
move the dark glass from the eye-end of the telescope, and, 
setting up first each shade separately, and then their various 
combinations, if the two images do not in any case remain 
in contact, the angle through which the index must be moved 
to restore the contact, is the error of the dark glass, or com- 
bination of dark glasses, used in the observation, and which 
error should be recorded for each glass and each combination 
of the glasses. 

. The adjustments of the instrument consist in setting the 
horizon glass perpendicular to the plane of the instrument, 
and in setting the line of collimation of the telescope parallel 
to the plane of the instrument. 

To adjust the Horizon Glass, — While looking steadily at 
any convenient object, sweep the index slowly along the limb, 
and, if the reflected image do not pass exactly over the direct 
image, but one projects laterally bejond the other, then the 
reflectors are not both perpendicular to the face of the limb 
Now the index glass is fixed in its place by the maker, and 
generally remains perpendicular to the plane of the instru- 
ment, and, if it be correctly so, the horizon glass is adjusted by 
turning a small screw at the bottom of the frame in which it is 
set, till the reflected image passes exactly over the direct image 

To examine if the Index Glass be perpendicular to the Plane 
of the Instrument. — Bring the vernier to indicate about 45^ 
and look obliquely into &is mirror, so as to view the sharp 
edge of the limb of the instrument by direct vision to the right 
hand, and by reflection to the left. If, then, the edge and its 
image appear as one continued arc of a circle, the index 
glass is correctly perpendicular to the plane of the instrument; 
but if the arc appears broken, the instrument must be sent to 
the maker to have the index glass adjusted. 

To adjust the Line of Collimation. — I. Fix the telescope in 
its place and turn the eye-tube round, that the wires in the 
focus of the eye-glass may be parallel to the plane of the in- 
strument. 2. Move the index till two objects, as the sun and 
moon, or the moon and a star, more than 90° distant from 
each other, are brought into contact at the wire of the dia- 
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phragm, which is nearest the plane of the instmment. 3. Now 
fix the index, and altering slightly the position of the instra- 
ment, bring the objects to appear on the other wire ; and, if 
the contact still remain perfect, the line of collimation is in 
correct adjustment. If, however, the two objects appear to 
separate at the wire that is further from the plane of the in- 
strument, the object^end of the telescope inclines towards the 
plane of the instrument ; but, if they overlap, then the object- 
end of the telescope declines from the plane of the instru* 
ment. In eiither case the correct adjustmeait is to be obtained 
by means of the two screws, which fasten to the up and down 
piece the collar holding the telescope, ti^^tening one screw 
and turning back the other, till, after a few trials, the contact 
remains perfect at both wires. 

The instrument having been found by the preceding me- 
thods to be in perfect adjustment, set the index to zero, and 
if the direct and reflected images of any object do not perfectly 
coincide, the arc, through which the index has. to be moved to 
bring them into perfect coincidence, constitutes what is called 
the index error, which must be applied to all observed angles 
as a constant correction. 

To determine the Index Err on — ^The most approved method 
is to measure the sun*s diameter, both on the bx6 of the instru- 
ment, properly so called, to the left of the zero of the limb, and 
on the arc of excess to the right of the zero of the limb. For 
this purpose, firstly, clamp t£e index at about 3(/ to the left 
of zero, and, looking at the sun, briiig the reflected image of 
his upper limb into contact with the direct image of his lower 
limb, by turning the tangent screw, and set down the minutes 
and seconds denoted by the vernier; secondly, clamp the 
index at about 30^ to the right of zero, on the arc of excess, 
and, looking at the sun, bring the reflected image of his lower 
limb into contact with the direct image of his upper limb, by 
turning the tangent screw, and set down the minutes and 
seconds denoted by the vernier underneath the reading before 
set down. Then half the sum of these two readings will be 
the correct diameter of the sun, and half their difference %nU 
he the index error. When the reading on the arc of excess 
is the greater of the two, the index error, thus found, most be 
added to all the readings of the instrument ; and when the 
reading on the arc of excess is the less, the index error must 
be subtracted in all cases. To obtain the index error with 
the greatest accuracy, it is best to repeat the above operation 
several times, obtaining several readings on the arc of the 
inst^rument, and the same number on the arc of excess; and 
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the diffmnee of tiie sums of the readings in tbe tivo oases, 
cUyided by tbe whole number of readings, will be thd index 
error ; while the sum of all tbe readings, dind^d by Hbmi 
uamber, will be the sun's diameter. 

EXAHFLB. 

Beadings on the Arc of Beadings on the Are of 

Instmment. Excess. 

85 29 £5 

35 5 29 85 

85 10 29 20 



105 15 88 20 

88 20 105 15 



No. of readings 6) 16 55 Difference. 6) 193 35 Sum. 

2 49 Index error. 32 15*8 Sun's diameter. 



The readings on the arc of excess being less than those on 
the arc of the instrument, the index error, ^^ 49'^ is to be sub- 
tracted from all the readings of the instrument. 

NoTB. — In taking off the readings on the arc of excess, the yemier mnst 
be read backwards ; that is, the division read off on the limb, being the divi- 
sion next to the left of the zero of the yemier, the divisions of the vernier to 
be added must be reckoned from the other end of the yemier to the division 
coinciding with a division npon the limb ; or the reading of the yemier for- 
wards, according to the usual method, may be subtracted from 10', the limb 
bemg divided to 10', iind the remainder added to the reading of the division 
npon the Umb next to the left of the zero of the yemier, as before. 

The tnasmac of observing with the sextant has been alreadj 
espkdned, when treating of the pocket sextant (p. 120). 

TEOVOBTON's BEFLBGTINa GIBGLE. 

In this instrument, which is the same in principle as the sex- 
taat» the limb is a complete circle, l l l. It has three verniers, 
T T T, QOB of wfaioh 18 fumished with the damp and tangent 
screw, B s, to regulating the contacts ; and the verniers aro 
read by a magniner, h, which may be applied successively to 
all the verniers. In the middle of the frame, and attached tp 
it by a broad base or flanch, is a hollow center, upwards of two 
inches long, in which an axis revolves. The triple vernier bar, 
1 1 1, is attached at one end of the axis, and the index glass at 
tbe other, so that both turn together, but on opposite sides of 
the instrument. A secondary finame, b b, carries the telescope, 
T, the horizon glass, and the daric glasses, h h are two 
Imsdles, one of them bent, and passing round to the center of the 
instrument on the other side; and tbere is a third handle. 
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which can he screwed on perpendicular to the plane of the in 
BtramenC. either into the handle at c, or upon the other side 
of the iaatrument, at its cooter. The adjustments and iuim> 
ner of obaerving with the instrument are explained hy the 
inrentor, Mr. Troughton, as follows: — 



Ihrtcttom /or i^urmng aiih Troughltm'i S^Uding CVre/e.—" Prepare 
tie initniment for obi«rT»tion b j screwing tha telencope inlo ita place, ^ldi^u^ 
ing the drawer lo focus, and the wirw parallei to the plane, eiaclly u you 
do with n ieitant: bIh let Ihe indei forward! to (he rough dinance of the 
iiin and moon, or idood and star; and, holding the circle bj the ihort fasndle, 
direct tbs telescnpe to the faiater object, and make the contact in the nntal 
way. Now resd off the d^iee, minote, and tecond, by that btanch of the 
indec to which the tangent ecrew is attached; also, the lnmut« and Becond 
shown byt be other tiro branches ; these give the distance taken on three 
difierent sextants; but as yet it is only to be conaidered u half an obserra- 
tion : nhat remains to be done, is to complete the whole circle, by meainiing 
that angle on the other three Kxlants. Therefore set the index bockwsidi 
nearly to ihe same distance, and rcTene ;aa plane of the initniniBnt, by hold- 
ing it by the opposite handle, and mahe the contact a> aboTe, and read offn 
before what is shown on the three lereral branches of the indei. The mian 
of all six ii the tme apparent diitmce, coireepoading to the mean of tha tva 
timet at which the obieirations were made. 

" When the object! are seen Tery distinctly, so that no donbt wLnlerer re- 
mains abont the contact in both sights facing perfect, the aboTe may laWy he 
relied on a! a complete set ; hut if, from the haiiness of the air, too mnch 
motion, or any oihoc causes, the ohaerrations haye been rendered doubtf^ 
It will be advisable to make more ; and if, at soch times, so many readings 
should be deemed troublesome, six obserratinns, and six readings, may be 
conducted in the manner following :— Take three snccesiiTe sights forwards, 
•octlyas ii dona with a sextant; only take care to read than ^ OH diSainil 
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btanches of tlie index. Also make three obser^atioiit l»ck wards, using the 
same caution ; a mean of these will be the distance required. When the num- 
ber of lights taken forwards and backwards are unequal, a mean between the 
ineans of those taken backwards and those taken forwarda, will be the true 
angle. 

" It need hardly be mentioned, that the shades, or dark glasses, apply like 
those of a sextant, for makbg the object nearly of the same brightness ; but 
it mnat be insisted on, that the telescope should, on erery occasion, be raised 
or lowered, by its proper screw, for making them perfectly so." 

The foregoing instructions for taking distances apply 
equally for taking altitudes by the sea or artificial horizon, 
they being no more than distances taken in a vertical plane. 
Meridian altitudes cannot, however, be taken both backwards 
and forwards the same day, becaose there is not time ; all, 
therefore, that can be done is, to observe the altitude one way, 
and use the index error ; but, even here, you have a mean of 
that altitude, and this error taken on three differeift sextants. 
Both at sea and land, where the observer is stationary, the 
meridian altitude should be observed forwards one day, and 
backwards the next, and so on alternately from day to day ; 
the mean of latitudes, deduced severally from such observa- 
tions, will be the true latitude ; but in these there should be 
no application of index error, for that being constant, the re- 
sult would in some measure be vitiated thereby. 

" When both the reflected and direct images require to be darkened, as is 
the case when the sun's diameter is measured, and when his altitude is taken 
with an artificial horiion, the attached dark glasses ought not to be used: in- 
stead of them, those which apply to the eye-end of the telescope will answer 
much better; the former having their errors magnified by the power of the 
telescope, will, in proportion to this power, and those errors, be less distinct 
than the latter. 

" In taking distances, when the position does not vary firam the vertical 
above thirty or forty degrees, the handles which are attached to the circle are 
generally most conveniently used ; but in those which incline more to the 
horizontal, that handle which screws into a cock on one side, and into the 
crooked handle on the other, will be found more applicable. 

" When the crooked handle happens to be in the way of reading one of the 
branches of the index, it must be removed, for the time, by takin(f out the 
finger screw, which fiistens it to tiie body of the circle. 

'' If it should happen that two of the readings agree with each other very 
well, and the third differs from them, the discordant one must not on any ac- 
count be omitted, but a (air mean must always be taken. 

" It should be stated, that when the angle is about thirty degrees, neither 
the distance of the sun and moon, nor an altitude of the sun, with the sea 
horizon, can be taken backwards ; because the dark glasses at that angle 
nrerent the reflected rays of light from falling on the index glass ; whence it 
becomes necessary, when the angle to be taken is quite unknown, to observe 
forwards first, where the whole range is without interruption ; whereas in 
. that backwards you will lose sight of the reflected image about that angle. 
* Bmt in snoh distances, where the son is out of the question, and when his 
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altitude u talMil with aii artificial koriaon (the ihade being 'Vppliad 4o -tiie 

-ratd of the :tde8oope^, that az^le may be BQeanred nearly as well as any 

other ; for the rays lacident on the iadez glass irill pass through the tisus- 

parent half of the haoaon gkas without much dimraution of their. brightaeM. 

" The advantages of this instrioment^ when compared with the sextant, 
are chiefly these : the obseruatioBS for .findbig the index error are rendered 
useless, aU knowledge of that being put cnt of ^ q«estion, by Qbaerrii^ 
both fcff wards and backwards. 3y the .same means tiie emcs of thejdai^ 
glasses are also conecied ; for if tbey increase the angle one way,. they f must 
diminish it the other way by the same quantity. This also perfectly ooirects 
the errors of the horizon glass, and those of the index glass very nearly. Bat 
what is of still more conseqoance, the error of the emter is perfectly corrected 
by reading the three branches of the index; wMle tins property, combined 
with that of obseryiag both ways, probably reduces the errors of dividing to 
one-sixth part of their simple value. Moreover, angles may be measured as 
hx as one hundred and fifty degrees, consequently the sun*s double altitu4e 
may be observed when his distance ^om the zenith is not less than fifteen 
degrees ; at which altitude the head of the observer begins to intercept the 
rays of light incident on the artificial horison ; ecad, of couise, if a gseoter 
angle could be measured, it would be of no- use in this respect. 

'* This instrument, in common with the sextant, requires three adjustments : 
first, the index glass perpendicular to the plane of the circle. This being 
done 1^ the maker, and not liable to alter, has no direct memm applied to 
tiie purpose ,* it is known to be-right when, by looking into the iadieia: ^ass, 
jon see ^t part of the Hmb which is next you reflected in contact with the 
opposite side of the limb as one continued arc of a circle : on the contrary, 
when the arc appears broken where the reflected and direct parts of the limb 
meet, it is a proof that it wants to be rectified. The second is, to make the 
horizontal glass perpendicular. This is performed bya capstan screw, at the 
lower end of the firame of thatglass; and is known to be right when byasweep 
of the index the reflected image of any object will pass exactly over, or cover 
the image of that object seen directly. The third adjustment is for midcing 
the line of collimation parallel to the plane of the circle. This is performed by 
two small screws, which also &8ten the collar into which the telescope screws 
to the upright stem on which it is mounted ; this is known to be right when 
the sun and moon, having a distance of one hundred and thirty degrees, or 
more, their Hmbs are brought in contact, just at the outside of that wise which 
is next to the circle, and Uien examining if it be just the same at the outside 
of the other wire : its being so is Uie, proof of adjustment." 

Another instrument of Troughton^s constmction upon this 
principle of tlie sextant is the dip sector, for measuring the 
dip of the horizon. Any person who is thoroughly acquamted 
with the sextant will find no difficulty in using it, after a few 
words of explanation from the maker. 

T£nB T&ANSIT IN8TBTTMEKT. 

The reflecting instruments, which we haye just described, 
from their portability and the promptitude and facility with 
which they may be used in all situations, and upon all occa* 
sions, are most useful instruments to the surveyor. The 
sextant or reflecting circle, with an artificial horizon, and a 
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good chronometer, forms, in £a,ct, a complete observatory, ^itli 
which the latitudes and longitudes of places may be deter- 
mined to a great degree of accuracy ; while to the navigator 
a reflecting instrument is indispensable ; all other instruments 
requiring to be supported upon a stand perfectly at rest*, 
while the sextant and similar instruments are held in the 
hand, and perform their duty well on the deck of a rolling, 
ship. In permanent observations, however, the capital an* 
gular instruments are placed permanently in the plane of the 
meridian, and the measurements sought for by their aid are 
the exact times at which the observed objects pass the meri- 
dian, and their angular altitudes or zenith distances, when 
upon the meridian. The instrument with which the first of 
these measurements are obtained is called a transit instru- 
ment, transit telescope, or merely a transit. Transits of port- 
able dimensions, besides their use in small or te^^porary ob- 
servatories, are also found serviceable to the surveyor, for 
determining, with the greatest possible accuracy, the true 
north point, and thence setting out a line in any required 
direction ; and to the scientific traveller, for determining the 
longitude of any place from astronomical observations, and for 
adjusting his time-keepers with greater accuracy than can be 
obtained by his sextant or reflecting circle. The annexed 
figure represents a portable transit. 

T T is a telescope formed of two parts, connected by a 
spherical center-piece, into which are fitted the larger ends 
of two cones, the common axis of which is placed at right 
angles to the axis of the telescope, to serve as the horizontal 
axis of the instrument. The two small ^ids of these cones 
are ground into two perfectly equal cylinders, called pivots. 
The pivots rest upon angular bearings or Ys. The Ys are sup- 
ported upon the standards e and w, of which £ may be called 
the eastern, and w the western standard ; and one of tho Ys is 
fixed in a horizontal groove, on the western standard, so that, 
by means of the screw s, one end of the axis may be pushed a 
httle forwards or backwards, and a small motion in azimuth 
be thus communicated to the telescope f. The standards, e 

* In obflerratories the instruments are sapported by stone walls, or pil- 
lars, which pass below the floors, without touching them, or any part of the 
building, and are consequently independent of any tremor, communicated to 
the floor or walls of the buildings. It was considered that the passage of a 
railway through Greenwich Park would impair the observations at the Boyal 
Obseryatory, by communicating a tremor to the ground. 

+ The large transits in permanent observations have their Ys placed in 
two dove-tailed grooves, one horiaontal, and the other vertical By meani 

H 
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and w, are fix«d by screws upon a hross circle, o o, and steadied 
by oblique braces, b b, which spring from the cross-piece, c. 

On one end of the axis is fixed, so as to revolve with the 
azifiy a vertical •circle, y y ; and a double index bar, fumi^d 







with a spirit lew&l, 2 /, "to set xt horizontal, caniea two ver- 
niers, n n, adapted to the y^ftioal circle, and showing the 
angle of elevation of the telesci^. The index-bar is fixed in 
its |K>sition by the clamping screw, c, and can be fixed upon 

of the latter one end (if the axis nuqr be raised wc depressed; hut in 
the portable tnmnt the mne object is jittauied by tuaUDg cne of lihe foot 
screws npon which the entiN mstroment Testa, 
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either th€ eastern or western standard, at pleasure, while the 
telescope, with its attached circle^ can also be lifted out of, and 
liaTe its position reversed io, the Ys. The pivot, which docs 
not oany the vertical circle, is pierced, and allows the light 
from a lamp to fall upon a plane speculum, fixed, in the 
spherical center piece, on the axis of the telescope, and in- 
clined to this axis at an angle of 45°, The light is thus 
thrown directly down the telescope, and illumisiates the wires 
of the diaphragm, placed in the principal focus of the tele- 
scope. Of these wires, one is horizontal ; and a vertical wire, 
intersecting it in the center of the field of view, gives, by its 
intersectiem with it, the collimating point. There are, then, 
other vertical wires arranged in pairs eqnidistaaat from the 
central vertical wires, so that we have either three, or five, or 
seven vertieal wires, the most common number being five. 
The lamp has a coaatrivamce for regulating the quantity of 
light thrown into the tdeseope, by turning a screw, so that 
the li^ frotn a small star may tnot be overpowered by the 
superior li^t of the lamp. 

The requisites of ji good instrument, are — Istly, that the 
telescope be &£ the best quality, which is to be tested by the 
methods a^ady given (|^. ft6-88); Sndly, that the feet 
screws act well and remain steady; 3rdly, that all the 
screws, by which the instrument is put toigether, are turned 
home, and remain so, i^er the instrument has been shaken 
by carnage 4 4thly, that the length of the Bsds be just suffi- 
cient to readi from one Yto the other, without either friction 
or liherty ; 5thly, that the lamp be held so as not to require 
adjustment for position ; 6thly, that the screws of adjustment 
of the diaphragm, and Ys, he competent to give security of po- 
sition to the parts adjusted by them ; 7thly, that the metal- 
lic parts be free from flaws an easting, and that the pivots be 
formed of hard hell metal and incapable of rusting. 

The prifflfcipal adjustments of the transit are three : — 

1st. To make -tlie axis on which the telescope moves horlsontal. 
2nd. To meAx ihe line of c<dlimation more in a great vertical cirde, hy 
fictting it perpendicular to the hoiiaontal aaas. 

drd. To make it move in that vertical circle, which is the meridian. 

To mahe the Assia Hormmtcd, — ^Apply to the pivots the 
large lev'el, 1LX4, whidi is supplied with the instrument for this 
purpose, and is either constructed to stand upon the pivots, 
in which case it is called a striding level, or of the form 
shown at page 96, in which case it is suspended from the 
pivots, and is called a hanging level. Bring the air bubble 

H 3 
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to the center of its run, by turning the foot screw,/. Turn 
the level end for end, and, if the air bubble retains its posi- 
tion, the axis is horizontal, but, if not, it must be brought back 
half by the foot screw,/, and the other half by turning the 
small screw at one end of the level. Eepeat the operation 
till the bubble retains the same position in both positions of 
the level, and the axis will be horizontal. 

To adjust thelAne of Collimation in Azimuth. — ^Direct the 
telescope to some distant, small, and well-defined object, and 
bisect it by one extremity of the middle vertical wire, giving 
the telescope the azimuthal motion necessary for this purpose 
by turning the screw s. By elevating or depressing the tele- 
scope, examine whether the object is bisected by every part 
of the middle vertical wire; and if not, loosen the screws 
which hold the eye-end of the telescope in its place, and turn 
the end round very carefully till the error is moved. Lift 
the transit off the Ys, and reverse it, so that the end of the 
axis, which was upon the eastern Y, may now be upon the 
western, and vice vend; and, if the object is still bisected by 
the central vertical wire, the collimation in azimuth is per- 
fect; but, if not, move the center of the cross wires half 
way towards the object by turning the small screws which 
hold the diaphragm, and, if this half distance has been cor* 
rectly estimated, the adjustment will be accomplished. Again, 
bisect the object by the center of the cross wires by turning the 
azimuthal screw s, and repeat the operation, till the object is 
bisected by the center of the cross wires in both positions 
of the instrument, and the adjustment will be known to be 
perfect *. 

To adjust the Transit to ths Meridian. — ^The line of collima- 
tion by reason of the previous adjustment describes a vertical 
circle, and, therefore, bisects the zenith, which is one point in 
the meridian. If, then, we can make it also bisect another point 
in the meridian, it will move entirely in the meridian. Com- 
pute from the tables in the Nautical Almanack, the time of 
Polaris coming to the meridian, and at the computed time 
bisect the star by the middle vertical wire, and the transit 
will be very nearly adjusted to the meridian. 

To make the great vertical circle described by the line of 
collimation more nearly coincident with the meridian, let the 
intervals between the successive passages of Polaris across 

* The horizontal motion given to the T, by the azimuthal screw 8, forms, 
evidently, no part of the adjustment for collimation, but only enables us to 
examine if the adjustment has been made with sufficient exactness. 
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the meridian be observed, as indicated by the instrument. 
Then, if the interval between the inferior and superior pas- 
sage be equal to the interval between the superior and infe 
rior, the adjustment to tbe meridian is perfect; but if the 
interval between the inferior and superior passage be less than 
the interval between the superior and inferior, . the circle 
described by the line of coUimation deviates to the eastward of 
the true meridian, from the zenith to the north point of the 
horizon, and to the westward, from the zenith to the south 
point of the horizon; while if the interval between the infe- 
rior and superior passage be the greater, the deviation is in, 
the contrary directions. 

Let 5 be the observed difference of the intervals from twelve 
hours, or half the difference between the two intervals in 
seconds, v the polar distance of the star Polaris, and l the 
latitude of the place, then, z representing the deviation from 
the meridian in time, the value of z mil be given by the 
logarithmic formula, 

log. z = log. -. -[- log. sec. L + log. tan. AT — 20. 

EXAMPLE. 

Place of observation, Cambridge, latitude 52° 12' 36". 
Polar distance of Polaris, l" 39' 25"-06. 
DlffiBrence of mterrals from 12 hours 7"* 22' » 442*. 

2 = 221 log. « 2-3443923 

L = 62° 12' 36" log. sec. = 10-2127036 

«•= l" 39' 25"-05...1og.tan. = 8*4513064 



z « 10'-196 log. = 210084017 



To determine the value of a revolution of the azimuthal screw, 
s, the time * of passage of an equatorial star across the middle 
vertical wire must be noted one day ; and then, turning the 
screw, s, once round, the time of passage* must be noted 
again ; and the difference of these times will be the value in 
time of a revolution of the screw. Suppose the difference 
thus observed to amount to two seconds, then the value of 
one complete revolution of the screw, s, is two seconds, and 
the value of the motion of the adjusting screw being thus ob- 
tained, must be reduced to the horizon, by increasing it in 
tbe ratio of cosine of latitude to radius, and may then be ap* 
plied to correct the error of deviation as found above. 

* The time here spoken o^ and throughout the description of this instra* 
ment, unless otherwise expressly stated, is sidereal, and not mean time. 
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A second method, founded on tJie same principles as the 
preceding, consists in observing the pole star, smd another 
star, which crosses the meridian near ike zenith of the place 
of observation. The time of passage of such a star, Capella, 
for instance, when near its superior transit, across the middfe 
wire of the telescope, will differ but very Httle from the time 
of passing the true meri?dian, if the deviation of the instru- 
ment from the meridian be but small. Assume the two 
times to agree exactly, and the difference between the times 
of superior transit of Capella and Polaris will be the differ- 
ence of the observed right ascensions of these two stars. 
From this difference subtract the difference of the computed, 
or catalogued, right ascensions of the two stars, and call the 
result D ; and the deviation will be given by the formida, 
log. z = log. D + log. sin. ^ + log. sec. (l + tt) ; 
w being the polar distance of Polaris, and l the latitude of 
the place of observation. From Capella not having been 
exactly on the meridian, when on the middle verticai wire, 
the value of d, as above obtained, is only an approximation 
to the error of the observed right ascension of Polaris, hnd 
the deviation computed from it will be only approximately 
correct ; but, by repeating the operation, the adjustment may 
be completely perfected. 

D is actually the value of the sum of the W&rs of the ob- 
served right ascensions of Capella and Polaris, and hence 
the value of z will be correctly given, by so considering it, 
instead of supposing as above, that this error for Capella is 
zero. The true deviation then is given by the formula, 

log. z = log. D -J- log. sin. iT-j-log. sin. «•' -f- log. cosee. («•' — «) 4- log. sec. L ; 

cr' being the polar distance of Capella. 

Using this last formula, the method may be applied to 
Polaris, and any star distant from the pole, or to any two stars 
differing from each other not less than 40° in declination. If, 
however, tbe transit of one star is observed above, and of the 
other, below the pole, the formula will be 

log. z =s log. D + log. sin. ir-{- log. sin. le' + log. cosec. (a^ + *) + log* sec L. 

Considerable advantage may be obtained by selecting two 
stars that differ but little in right asceneioik, as* there ia then 
the less probability of error from a change in tbe rate of the 
clock, or in the position of the instrument, on which account 
such methods are to be preferred in temporary observatories, 
where the stability of the instrument is not to be depended 
upon Tor any length of time. 
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In all the preceding formolaD, the deviation from: the me- 
ridian is given in time; bat, ta convert it into angular measure, 
if desirable, we have only to multiply by 15, and the second^ 
€^ time will be converted into seconds of a degree. 

When the instrument is by any of the methods explained 
above brought into the meridian, a distant mark may be set 
up in the plane of the meridian, by which the adjustment to 
the meridian may afterwards* be tested. 

METHOD OF OBSERVING WITH THE TBANSIT. 

The adjustments having been completed, in making obser- 
vations with the instrument, the instant of a star's passing 
the middle vertical wire will be the time of the star's transit; 
but the time of the star's passing all the five wires must be 
noted, and the mean of the times, taken as the time of transit, 
will be a more accurate result than the time observed at the 
middle wire only. 

When the sun is the object observed, the time of the center 
-«f his disc passing the middle wire is the time of transit; but, 
as it would be impossible to estimate the center with accu- 
racy, the time of both his limbs coming into contact with each 
wire in succession is to be noted, and a mean of all these times 
will be the time of transit required. This mean may be con- 
veniently taken, by writing the observed times of contact of the 
first and second limbs underneath each other in the reverse 
order, when the sums of each pair will be nearly equal *. 

EXAMPLE. 



1826, Sept 23 


2Vf 
42-3 

2-7 


38-7 
24-0 

2-7 


h m 8 

11 58 57-0 

12 1 6-7 


1*5-5 
47-2 

2-7 


33-7 
28-7 


1 Limb. 
2 Limli. 


24 2-7 


2-4 


The sum « 13*2 



The time of either limb passing the center wire is recorded 
in full, but for the other wires, the seconds only are recorded, 
as the sums of the several pairs only dilBer by decimals of a 
second. Half the sum of the times at the middle gives, then, 
the correct time of transit as far as the seconds, and the deci- 
mals are found by removing the decimal point one place to 
the left in the sum 13*2, which is equivalent to dividing by 
10. Then the time of transit, or mean of observations in the 
above example, is 12^ 0»* l«-3ji. This example is taken from 
observations made with a large transit; and, if with a smaller 

* This i» Dr. Feanon** method. 
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instrument the sums of the several pairs of observations 
should differ by more than a second, it will be necessary to 
take the sums of both figures of the seconds, and the division 
by 10, performed as above, will give the last figure of the se- 
conds, as well as the decimals. 

Tn taking transits of the moon the luminous edge alone can 
be observed, from which the time of transit of the center must 
be deduced by the aid of Lunar tables. 

In observing the larger planets, one limb may be observed 
at the first, third, and fifth wires, and the other at the second 
and fourth, and the mean of these observations will give the 
transit of the planet's center. 

It will sometimes happen that from the state of weather, or 
from some other cause, a heavenly body may not have been 
observed at all the wires; but, if the declination of the body 
be known, an observation at any one of the wires may be re- 
duced to the central wire, so as to give the time of transit, as 
deduced from this observation. If an observation be ob- 
tained at more than one wire, the mean of the times of pass- 
ing the center, as deduced from each wire observed, is to be 
taken as the time of transit. The reduction to the center 
"wire is given by the formula, 

R = V cosec. TT, 
or log. R = log. V -\- log. cosec. w ; 

in which R represents the reduction, tt the polar distance of 
the body observed, and v the equatorial interval from the 
wire, at which the observation has been made, to the central 
wire. The equatorial intervals for each sid* wire must, there- 
fore, be carefully observed, and tabulated for the purpose of 
this reduction. The formula r=v cosec. v is only an approxi- 
mate value of the reduction, and with large instruments capable ' 
of giving results within 0''-05, a further correction is necessary 
for bodies within 10° of the pole. The whole reduction in 
this case is given by the formula, 

R' = --sin.""^ (cosec. t sin. 15 v). 
15 

The time of any star's passage from one of the side wires to 
the center wire being observed, the equatorial interval from 
that wire to the center is obtained by multiplying the ob- 
served interval by the sine of the star's polar distance ; and 
the equatorial intervals being deduced in this manner from a 
great many stars, the mean of the results may be considered 
as very correct values of the equatorial intervals required 
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"No star very near the pole should, however, be taken for this 
purpose. 

USE OF THE PORTABLE TRANSIT. 

The large transits in permanent observatories are used to 
ol)tain, widi the greatest possible accuracy, the right ascen- 
sions of the heavenly bodies, from which, and the meridian 
altitudes observed by a mural circle, an instrument consisting 
of a telescope attached to a large circle, and placed in the 
plane of the meridian, nearly all the data necessary for every 
astronomical computation are obtained. For such purposes 
the small portable transit is not adapted ; but it is competent 
to determine the time to an accuracy of half a second, to 
determine the longitude by observations of the moon and 
xnoon culminating stars, and to determine the latitude by 
placing it at right angles to the meridian, or in the plane of 
the prime vertical*. 

The transit of the sun's center gives the apparent noon at 
the place of observation, and the mean time at apparent noon is 
found by subtracting or adding the equation of time, as found 
in the Nautical Almanack, to 24 hours f. The difference 
between the mean time, thus found, and the time of the sun's 
transit, as shown by a clock or chronometer, is the error of 
the clock or chronometer for mean time at the place of obser* 
vation. 

The time shown by a sidereal clock when any heavenly 
body crosses the meridian should coincide with the right 
ascension of that body, as given in the Nautical Almanack. 
The difference between the time shown by the sidereal clock, 
at the transit, and the right ascension of the body, taken 
from the almanack, will, therefore, be the error of the clock, 
+, or too fast, when the clock time is greater than the right 
ascension, — , or too slow, when it is less. 

THE PORTABLE ALTITUDE AND AZIMUTH INSTRUMENT. 

The bending of an unbraced telescope renders it unfit for 
the determination of altitudes ; but by placing the telescope 

* The prime Tertical is the great circle which passes through the zenith 
and the east and west points of the horizon. 

f The astronomical day commences at noon, and conta.ns 24 honrs, the 
hours after midnight being called IS, 14, &c., and the day ends at the next 
noon. The equation of time is given in the Nautical Almanack for ap- 
parent noon at the meridian of Greenwich, and the correction to ^re the 
equation of time at any other meridian will be found by multiplying the 
difference for one hour, as given in the almanack, by the longitude of the 
place, estimated in time. 

H 3 
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between two circlea braced together, sn instinineDt may be 
formed capable of obserriog botb the meridiaa altitudes and 
times of traosit of the heaTenly bodies. The increased weight 
of the instrument, however, must now be prevented from pro- 
ducing flexure in the horizontal axis, and this has beeu very 
ingeniously accomplished b; Troughton. Bj mounting th« 
transit and altitude instiTimeat, as Troughton's transit-circle 
may be called, upon a horizonUl plate or circle having an azi- 
muthal motion round a yerlical axis, an instrument is formed 
by which observations may be made either in or out of the 
meridiao. When constructed of a portable size, the altitude 
and azimuth instrument may also be used in important aur- 
yeying operations ; for, in fact, it may be considered as a 
lather large theodolite of superior construction. 

The altitude and 
' azimuth instrument 
may be considered as 
coDsistiog of three 
parts: 1, the tripod 
carrying, the vertical 
Kxis about which the 
instrument turns ; 3, 
the horizontal rerolv- 
ing plate carrying the 
vertical pillars, with 
their appendaaes; and 
3, the vertical circles 
with the telescope; 

The tripod, a a, is 
supported by three 
footacrewB, by which 
the Tertical axis is 
brought into adjust- 
ment, and carries the 
lower horizontal plat«, 
which is graduated to 
show the azimuths or 
horizontal angles. The 
vertical axis is a solid 
metallic cone rising 
from the center of the 
tripod to ftheight about 
equal to the radius of 
the horizontal circle 
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The upper horizontal plate, or horizontal rovolving plate, 
T y, carries an index, to point out the graduation, upon the 
lower horizontal plate, or azimuth circle, which denotes nearly 
the angle to be read off. The graduations upon the azimuth 
circle, as well as upon the vertical circle, are subdivided bj 
reading microscopes, the construction and adjustments of 
which we shall presently explain. The reading microscopes 
of the azimuth circle are attached to the revolving plate, v y, 
which also carries two upright pillars. From the center 
of the upper horizontal plate, yy, rises a hollow brass cone 
which just fits over, and moves smoothly upon the solid 
metallic vertical axis rising from the tripod stand. A hori* 
zontal brace connects the two upright pillars with one an- 
other and with the top of the hollow brass cone, and ke^ 
the pillars firm and parallel to one another. On the top of 
each pillar a gibbet piece is fixed, projecting beyond the 
pillars, and upon the extreme ends of these pieces are carried 
the Ys for supporting the pivots of the horizontal, or transit 
axis. The Ys are each capable of being raised or lowered by 
turning a milled-headed screw. The top of one of ^e pillars 
carries a cross-piece for supporting the two reading micro- 
scopes of the vortical circle ; and to this cross-piece is attached 
the level, ll, by which the adjustment of the vertical axis is 
denoted. 

The third portion of the instrument consists of the vertical 
circle and its telescope. This circle consists of two limbs 
firmly braced together, and preventing any tendency to flexure 
in the tube of the telescope, by affording it support at the op- 
posite ends of a diameter. One of the limbs only is gradu- 
ated, and the graduated side is called the face of the instru- 
ment, and the clamp and tangent screw, for giving a slow 
motion to the vertical circle, act upon the ungraduated limb, 
and are fixed to the vertical pillar on the side of that limb. 
The horizontal axis which supports the telescope and vertical 
circle is constructed exactly as the axis of the transit instru- 
ment already described ; but, as it might press too heavily on 
^e Ys from the increased load of the vertical circle, a spiral 
spring, fixed in the body of each pillar, presses up a friction 
roller against the conical axis with a force which is nearly a 
counterpoise to its weight. The adjustment of the horizontal 
axis is denoted by a striding level, as in the portable transit 
already described. 
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ADJUSTMENTS. 



Adjustments of the Vertical Axis, — Turn the instrument 
round till the level, ll, is over two of the foot-screws, and 
adjust the level, so that its bubble may retain the same 
position, when the instrument is turned hall round, so that 
the level is again over the same foot-screws, but in the re- 
verse position. The error at each trial is corrected, as nearly 
as can be judged, half by the foot-screws, and half by the 
adjusting screw of the level itself. 

Next turn the instrument round 90° in azimuth, so that 
the level, l l, may be at right angles to its former positions, 
and bring the bubble to the same position as before, by turn- 
ing the third foot-screw. Eepeat the whole operation till the 
result is satisfactory. 

Adjustment of the Horizontal Axis. — This adjustment is 
performed in the same manner, as already described for the 
transit instrument (p. 147), with the single exception that one 
end of the axis is to be raised or lowered, if necessary, by the 
screw acting upon its Y, and not by moving a foot-screw, 
which wodld derange the previous adjustment. 

Adjustment of the Circle to its Heading Microscopes. — This 
is performed by raising or lowering both the Ys equally, so as 
not to derange the previous adjustment, till the microscopes 
are directed to opposite points in its horizontal diameter. 

Adjustment of CoUimation in Azimuth. — Instead of taking 
the axis out of its bearings and turning it end for end, the 
whole instrument is turned round in azimuth; but in all 
other respects the method of performing this adjustment 
is the same as that already described for the transit instru- 
ment (p. 148). 

Adjustment of CoUimation in Altitude. — Point the tele- 
scope to a very distant object, or star, and, bisecting it by the 
cross wires, read off the angle upon the vertical circle denoted 
by the reading microscopes. Turn the instrument half round 
in azimuth, and, again bisecting the same object by the cros? 
wires, read off the angle. One of these readings will be 
an altitude, and the other a zenith distance *, and their sunff 
therefore, when there is no error of coUimation in altitude, 
will be 90°. If the sum is not 90°, half its difference from 90° 

* Both the horizontal and vertical circles are nsnally divided alike into 
four quadrants, and each ^quadrant graduated from 0° to 90°^ proceeding in 
the same direction all round the circles. 
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vnll be the error of coUimation in altitude, and this error 
'being added to, or subtracted from, the observed angles, ac- 
cording as the sum of the readings is less or greater than 90°, 
"will give the true zenith distance and altitude. The error of 
coUimation in altitude may then be corrected by adjusting 
the microscopes to read the true zenith distance and altitude, 
thus found, while the object is bisected by the cross wires of 
the telescope. The error of coUimation of this and other 
astronomical instruments may also be found, or corrected, by 
the collimator. 

Use of the Altitude and Azimuth Instrument. — In using the 
altitude and azimuth instrument, for astronomical purposes, 
double observations should always be made, with the face first 
to the east, and then to the west, or vice versd, or several ob- 
servations may be made with the iace to the east, and as many 
with the face to the west, and the mean of the results, reduced 
to the meridian, taken as the true results. The place for a 
meridian mark may be determined by the methods already ex- 
plained when describing the transit instrument, or by observing 
the readings of the azimuthal circle, or noting the tin^s, when 
any celestial object has equal altitudes. Since the diaphragm 
of the telescope is furnished not only with the central hori- 
zontal wire, but with other horizontal wires at equal distances 
above and below it, so that there may be altogether either three, 
or five, or seveh horizontal wires, the azimuths and times may 
be observed, when the object observed is bisected by each of 
these wires. If a fixed star be the object observed, the mean 
of the times will give the time of the star's passing the 
meridian, and the mean of the azimuths will give the reading 
of the azimuth circle when the star was on the meridian, or the 
correction to be applied to the readings of the azimuth circle 
to give the true azimuths. If the sun be the body observed, 
a correction is necessary on account of the change of his de- 
clination, during the intervals between the observations. 

The correction for the time, as deduced from a pair of equal 

altitudes of the sun, is given by the formula, 

t 

Correction « — v - (tan. D X cos. IS^'*— **"• ^•) 

720 ^ Bin. 15°. < « 

T 

in which 3 represents the yariation in the sun's declination from the noon of 
the day preceding the observations to the noon of the day suc- 
ceeding ; 
t represents the interval between the observations expressed in 
hoars and decimals of an hour ; 
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B lepretents Ae urn's deelinatioii at noon on tine day on wUeh tiM 

obaenrations are made ; 
L represents the latitude of the place. 
) is to be reckoned positive when the sun's declination is inereating, and 
Bmtive when it is decreasing. 

The conrectien ftp aainrath it given by the fonnnki, 

IK "" 

Correction — i (d'— d) sec. lat. cosee. — (i'— t). 

ist which b'— d represents the change of the sun's declination, 1 between the 
and t'—t represents the interval in time, J oboervstiom 

When the sun is advancing towards the North Pole, this 
correction will carry the middle point towards the west of the 
approximate south point; but when he is approaching the 
South Pole, it will carry the same point towards the east, and 
must be applied accordingly. 

The altitude and azimuth instrument being adapted to ob^ 
serve the heavenly bodies in any part of the visible expanse 
of the heavens, its powers may be applied at any time to de- 
termine the data from which the time, the latitude of the 
place of observation, or the declination of the body observed, 
may be at once determined. We subjoin some of the formular, 
adapted to logarithmic computation, connecting the parts of 
what may be called the astronomical triangle^ of which the 
angular points are, the pole, p, the zenith, z, and the appa- 
rent place of the body observed, s. 
Let p z, the colatitude of the place, be represented by x. 

PS, the polar distance of the body observed ir. 

z s, the zenith distance of the body observed z. 

z p s, the hour angle from the meridian •• ^. 

pzs, the azimuthal angle , ..t^.^.o. 




Then we have the following formulad for determining the 
time, the latitude, and the declination of the bodj observed. 
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THE BEADING KICBOSCOFE. 



The first of the annexed figures represents a longitudinal 
fioction of this instrument, and tho second represents the 

cizz; _zi/7* 
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field of view, showing the magnified divisions of the limb of 

the instrument to which the microscope is applied, and the 

diaphragm, d d, of the microscope, with 

its comb, c c, and cross wires, w w 

The diaphragm is contained in the box, 

t tf and consists of two parts moving 

one over the other, the comb, c c, 

which is moved by the screw, i, at the 

bottom of the box, for the purpose of 

adjustment, and the cross wires, w w, 

and index, i, which are moved over the 

comb and the magnified image of the 

limb, by turning the milled head, h. The micrometer bead. 

m, is attached by friction to the screw turned by the milled 

head, so that, by holding fast the milled head, the micrometer 

head can be turned round for adjustment. 

e is the eye-piece, which slides with friction into the cell, c, 
so as to produce distinct vision of the spider's lines of the micro- 
meter. The object-glass, o, is held by a conical piece, d d, which 
screws further into or out of the body of the instrument, so 
as to produce distinct vision of the divided limb to be read by 
the microscope, and, when adjusted, is held firmly in its place 
by the nut, b h. The microscope screws into a collar, so as to 
be capable of adjustment with respect to its distance from the 
divided limb, and, when so adjusted, is held firmly in its plaxie 
by the nuts, n n, «' n'. 
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Adjustments of the Beading Microscope. — Screw the object- 
glass home. Insert the body of the microscope into the collar 
destined to receive it, and screw home the nuts, nn and n' w'. 
Make the diaphragm and spider's lines visible distinctly, by 
putting the eye-piece, e, the proper depth into the cell, c. 
Then make the graduated limb also distinctly visible without 
parallax by turning the nuts, nn, and n' n^ unscrewing one 
and screwing up the other till the desired object is attained. 

Now bring the point of intersection of the spider's lines 
upon a stroke of the limb, and turn the micrometer head, m, 
to zero ; then, turning the screw through five revolutions, if 
the point of intersection of the spider's lines has not moved 
oyer the whole of one of the divided spaces on the limb, the 
object lens must be screwed up to diminish the power by turn- 
ing the cone, dd; and if it has moved over more than one of 
the divided spaces, it must be unscrewed to increase the 
power, and then altering the position of the microscope, by 
turning the nuts, nn and n'w', till distinct vision of the limb 
is again obtained, the measure of the space, moved over by 
five revolutions of the screw, must be repeated, as before. 
When, after repeated trials, the result is satisfactory^ the 
three nuts, nn, n'n\ and bb, must be screwed tight home, to 
render the adjustment permanent. 

When the microscope has been thus adjusted for distance, 
the zero of the division on the limb must be brought to the 
point of intersection of the spider's lines, and the divided 
head, m, turned, till its zero is pointed to by its index, and 
then, if the zero on the comb, c c, be not covered exactly by 
the index, t, the comb must be moved by turning the screw, i, 
which enters the bottom of the micrometer box, till its zero 
is covered by the index pin. The adjustment of the reading 
microscope will now be perfect ; and the graduated limb to be 
read by it, being divided at every five minutes, the degree 
and nearest five minutes of an observed angle will be shown 
by the pointer or index to this graduated limb; while the 
number of complete revolutions, and the psu'ts of a revolution, 
of the screw, in the order of the numbers upon the micro- 
meter head, m, required to bring the point of intersection of 
the spider's lines upon a division of the graduated limb, will 
be the number of minutes and seconds, respectively, to be 
added to the degrees and minutes shown by the index of the 
circle. The complete revolutions, or minutes, to be added, 
are shown by the number of teeth the index, t, has passed 
over from zero, and the parts of a revolution, or seconds and 
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tenths to be added, are pointed out upon the micrometer 
head m, hj its index. 



TKE COLLIMATOR. 

B B, is a rectangular mahogeny box partly filled with mer- 
cury. F F, is a float of cast iron partly immersed in the mer- 
cury, h 6, are two iron-bearing pieces; screwed to the bottom 
of the box by short iron screws ; and each / these pieces has 
two vertical plates turned up, the inner j^f: df i*»hich has a 
longitudinal slit in it, into which slits iron pivofcsf screwed 
into the sides of the float, are admitted. The uah of thepve 
parts is to keep the sides of the float parallel to the » ' x)l' 
the box, and at an inch, or more, from contact with any part of 
the box, that the mercury may £issume a flat surface, h and 
K are two holding pieces of metal cast along with the float, and 
are perforated, to receive each a socket. The socket at h re- 
ceives an achromatic object-glass, and is adjustable by a screw 
for its focal distance, and the socket at k holds two cross 
wires ; while another socket, let into the end of the box at l, 
carries a lens forming an 
eye-piece ; so that the col- 
limator is in fact an astro- 
nomical telescope with a 
system of cross wires in 
the common focus of the 
object-glass and eye-lens. 
The inclination, as com- 
pared with the surface of the fluid, of the optical axis of this 
telescope, or of the line joining the center of the object-glass 
and the intersection of the cross wires, can be modified by the 
addition of perforated pieces of iron, held steady by the 
vertical pin, p, and by their weight depressing the end of the 
float. The mercury must be as pure as can be obtained, and 
particles of dust must be constantly excluded by a lid that 
covers over the top of the box. At m is a circular hole, closed 
when the instrument is not in use, through which the tele- 
scope, of which the error of collimation is sought, is to be 
directed ; and a lamp is placed behind the eye-lens at l, to 
illuminate the cross wires. 

Use of the Collimator with an Altitude and Azimuth Inatru- 
ment. — Place the collimator in the plane of the meridian on 
the south side of the observatory, and direct it so that the 
cross wires of the telescope of the altitude and azimuth instru- 
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ment may be seen through it^ in the center of the field of 
view ; then also will the cross wires of the collimator be seen 
through the telescope in the center of its field of view. Bead 
off the altitude of the cross wires of the collimator, and then, 
turning the instrument half round in azimuth, observe again 
the cross wires of the collimator, and read off the angle upon 
the vertical limb, which will now be a zenith distance. The 
difference between the sum of these readings and 90^ ia the 
correction which is to be applied to the altitudes and zenith 

distances observed with the inalrument. 

Example. — ^The sun's meridian altitude had been observed 

on the 20th December, 1826, and the following determination 

of the error was made immediately after the observations 

were finished ; viz : — 

Before reversion the apparent altitude of the cross 

wires was . . 0"* 1' TZZ 

KSbet rerersion the apparent ooiith distance of the cross 

wires was . » . . .' . . . 89 58 10 'Sa 



Sum 80 59 19 '06 

Defect from 90* . . . 47 '33 

Correction of errors of colllmation, &c. . • 23 *66 

' 2" -83 



r 1 

Altitude of cross wires corrected =^ *{ i no .gg 

f, .,,,., / 89° 58' 10" -33 1 

Zemth distance . . • =" *] 4. 28* 66 



1 26 -00 
» 89 58 34 -00 

90 "OO 

The collimator may also be used for a meridian mark with 
the transit instrument. When used with a circle for measur- 
ing altitudes and zenith distances, which has no motion in 
azimuth, the collimator must be moved from the north to the 
south side of the observatory, and the mean of the observa- 
tions in each of these two positions will give the correction 
for the errors of colllmation, &c., as above. 



PART v.— ON THE GONIOMETER. 

The last instrument to which we shall call attention in this 
little work, is Wollaston*s Goniometer, used for measuring 
the angles of crystals. The following lucid description of the 
construction and method of using this instrument is extracted 
from the able article on Crystallography in the " Encyclo 
psdia Metropolitana." 
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" The instraments used for measuring the angles at which the planes of 
crystals incline to each other, are called Goniometers. 

'* The mutual inclination of any two planes, as of Fig. 1. 

a and h, fig. 1, is indicated by the angle formed by- 
two lines, e d, ef, drawn upon them from any point, 
e, on the edge at which they meet, and perpen- 
dicular to that edge. 

"Now it is known that if two right lines, as 
fff, d h, fig. 2, cross each other at any point, e, 
the opposite angles, def, geh, are equal. If, 
therefore, the lines, gft dh, are supposed to be 
very thin and narrow plates, and tflibe attached 
together by a pin at e, serving as an axis to permit 
the point, /, to be brought nearer either to d, or to 
h, and that the edges, e d, ef, of those plates, are 
applied to the planes of the crystal, fig. 1, so as to 
rest upon the lines, e d, ef, it is obvious that the 
angle, geh,of the moveable plates would be exactly 
equal to the angle, d ef, of the crystal. 

" The common goniometer is a small instrument for measuring this angle, 
geh, of the moveable plates. It Consists of a semicircle, fig. 8, divided into 
S60 equal parts, or half degrees, and a pair of moveable arms, d h, gf, fig. 4, 
the semicircle having a pin at i, which fits into a hole in the moveable arms 
at e. 




Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 





" The method of using this instrument is to apply the edges, d e, ef, of 
the moveable arms to the two adjacent planes of any crystal, so that they 
shall actually touch or rest upon those planes in directions perpendicular to 
their edge. The arm, d h, is then to be laid on the plate, m n, of the semi- 
circle, fig. 3, the hole at e being suffered to drop on the pin at t, and the 
edge nearest to h of the arm will then indicate on^the semicircle, as in fig. 5, 
the number of degrees which the measured angle contains. 



" When this instrument is applied to 
the planes of a crystal, the points, d and 
/, fig. 4, should be previously brought 
sufficiently near together for the edges, 
d e, ef, to form a more acute angle than 
that about to be measured. The edges 
being then gently pressed upon the 
crystal, the points, d and /, will be 
gnidually separated, until the edges co- 
incide so accurately with the planes 
that no light can be perceived between 
*hem. 



Fig. 5. 
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" The common goniometer is, however, incapable of affording very precise 
results, owing to the occasional imperfection of the planes of crystals, their 
frequent minuteness, and the difficulty of applying the instrument with the 
requisite d^ee of precision. 

** The more perfect instrument, and one of the highest value to crystaUo^ 
graphy, is the reflecting goniometer, invented by Dr. WoUaston,^ which will 
give the inclination of planes whose area is less than loiJRSff of 'an inch, to 
less than a minute of a degree. 

** This instrument has been less resorted to than might, from its import- 
ance to the science, have been expected, owing, perhaps, to an opinion of its 
use being attended with some difficulty. But the observance of simple rules 
will render its application easy. 

*' The principle of the instrument may be thus explained : — 
"Let ah, fig. 6, represent a v.- r 

crystal, of which one plane only is *^' 

visible in the figure, attached to a 
circle, graduated on its edge, and 
moveable on its axis at o ; and let 
a and h mark the position of the 
two planes whose mutual inclina- 
tion is required. 

"And let the lines, oe,og, 
represent imaginary lines, resting 
on those planes in directions per- 
pendicular to their common edge, 
and the dots at t and h, some per- 
manent marks in a line with the 
center, o. 

" Let the circle be in such a position that the line, o e, would pass through 
the dot at h, if extended in that direction, as in fig. 6. 

"If the circle now be turned round with its attached crystal, as in fig. 7, 
until the imaginary line, og, is brought into the position of the line, o«, in 
fig. 6, the number 120 will stand opposite the dot at i. This is the number 
of degrees at which the planes a v tr 

and h incline to each other. For ^' ' • 

if the line o^ be extended in the 
direction o i, as in fig. 7, it is ob- 
vious that the lines, oe,o%, which 
are perpendicular to the common 
edge of the planes, a and h, would 
intercept exactly 120° of the circle. ». 

" Hence an instrument construct- 
ed upon the principle of these dia- 
grams is capable of giving with ac- 
curacy the mutual inclination of any 
two planes which reflect objects 
with sufficient distinctness, If the 
means can be found for placing 
them successively in the relative positions shown in the two preceding 
figures. 

" This purpose is effected by causing an object, as the line at m, fig. 8, to 
be reflected successively from the two planes, a and h, at the same angle. It 
is well known that the images of objects are reflected from bright planes at 
the same angle as that at which their rays &11 on those pUnesj and that 
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when the image of an object 
reflected from a horizontal 
plane is observed, it appean 
so much below the reflecting 
sur&ce as the object itself is 
above. 

** If, therefore, the planes a 
and h, fig. 8, are successively 
farengkt into such positions as 
will canse the reflection of the 
line at m, from each plane, to 
appear to coincide with an- 
other line at n, both planes 
will be successively placed in 
the relative positions of the 
corresponding planes in figs. 
6 and 7. To bring the planes of any crystal successively into these leflative 
positions, the following directions wiU be fonnd useful. 

'* The instrument, as shown in the sketch, Fi^. 9. 

fig. 9, should be first placed on a pyramidal 
stand, and the stand on a 'small steady table, 
about six or ten or twelve feet from a flat window. 
The graduated circular plate should stand perpen- 
dicularly from the window, the pin x being hori- 
zontal, not in the direction of the axis, as it is 
usually figured, but with the slit end nearest to 
the eye. 

*' Place the ci^stal which is to be measured on 
the table, resting on one of the two planes whose 
inclination is required, and with the edge at which 
those planes meet, nearest and parallel to the 
window. 

" Attach a portion of wax, about the aise of 
d, to one side of a small brass plate, e, fig. 10 ; jp^, 10, 

lay the plate on the table with the edge, /, 
parallel to the window, the side to which the 
wax is attached being uppermost, and press 
the end of the wax against the crystal until it 
adheres ; then lift the plate with its attached " 

crystal, and place it in the slit of the pin, s?, with that side uppermost which 
rested on the table. 

" Bring the eye now so near the crystal, as, without perceiving the crystal 
itself, to permit the images of objects reflected from its planes to be distinctly 
observed, and raise or lower that end of the jon, :c, which has the small 
circular plate on it, until one of the horizontal upper bars of the window is 
seen reflected fro;n the upper or first plane of the crystal, corresponding with 
the plane a, fig. 6, and until the image of the bar appears to touch some line 
below the window, as the edge of the skirting4>oard where it joins the floor. 

" Turn the pin,^, on iis own axis also, if necessary, until the reflected 
image of the bar of the window coincides accurately with the observed line 
below the window. 

*^ Tom now the ^mall circular handle, a, on its tixis, nnfQ i^e same bar 
of the window appears reflected from the second plane of the crystal corre- 
sponding with idane h, figs. 6 and 7, and until it appears to touch the line 
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below ; and Laying, in adjusting the^rst plane, turned the pin, x, on its axig, 
to bring the reflected image of the bar of the window to coincide accurately 
with the line below, now move the lower end of i/ie pin laterally, either 
towards or from the instrument, in order to make the image of the same bar, 
reflected from the second plane, coincide with the same line below. 

" Haying ascertained by repeatedly looking at^ and adjusting both planes, 
that the image of the horizontal bar, reflected successirely from each plane, 
coincides with the observed lower line, the crystal may be considered ready 
for measurement. 

"Let the 180° on the graduated circle be now brought opposite the of 
tbe yemier at c, by turning the handle, h ; and while the circle is retained 
accurately in this position, bring the reflected imace of the bar from the firtt 
plane, to coincide with the line below, by turning tne tmall circular handle, a. 
Now turn the graduated circle, by means of the handle, ft, until the image of 
the bar, reflected from the second plane, is also observed to coincide with the 
same line below. In this starte of the instrument the vernier at c will indi- 
cate the degrees and minutes at which the two planes are inclined to each 
other. 

" The accuracy of the measurements taken with this instrument will 
depend upon the precision with which the image cf the bar, reflected suc- 
cessively from both planes, is made to appear to coincide with the same line 
below ; and also upon the 0, or the 180*^, on the graduated circle, being made 
to stand precisely even with the lower line of the vernier, when the first 
plane of the crystal is adjusted for measurement. A wire being placed hori- 
zontally between two upper bars of the window, and a black line of the same 
thickness being drawn parallel to it below the window, will contribute to 
the exactness of the measurement, by being used instead of the bar of the 
window and any other Hne. 

" Persons beginning to use this instrument are recommended to apply it 
first to the measurement of fragments at least as large as that represented 
in fig. 10, and of some substance whose planes are bright. Crystab of car- 
bonate of lime will supply good frasments for this purpose, if they are merely 
broken by a slight blow of a small hammer. 

" For accurate measurement, however, the fitigments ought not, when the 
planes are bright, to exceed the size of that shown in fig. 9, and they ought 
to be so placed on the instrument, that a line passing through its axis should 
also pass through the center of the small minute fragment which is to be 
measured. This position on the instrument ought also to be attended to 
when the fragments of crystal are large. In which case the common edge of 
the two planes, whose inclination is required, should be brought very nearly 
to coincide with the axis of the goniometer ; and it is frequently useful to 
blacken the whole of the jdanes to be measured, except a narrow strioe on 
each close to the edge over which the measurement is to be taken." 
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Abshiiatioh and aplanatism of lenses 

explained, 71. 
Achromatic eye-piece, 73. 
Aerial telescope, 81. 
Altitude and azimuth instrument, 

description of, 153 ; adjustments of, 

156 ; use of, 157. 
Angles, methods of setting oiF, 16, 39 ; 

measuring, 16. 
Area, of a drawing, reduced or en- 

lai^ed, 52; of a board or plank 

found, 59 ; of a surrey computed, 

135. 
Artificial horizon, 121. 
Astronomical triangle, 158 ; table of 

formulae connecting the parts of, 

159. . 

Bench marks. 111. 

Bisection of a straight line, 36. 

Bow compasses, 4. 

Box sextant, described, 117; its pa- 
rallax explained, 119 ; and elimi- 
nated, 121. 

Camera obscura, 89 ; lucida, 90. 

Cassini, his aerial telescope, 81. 

Cassegrainian telescope, 84. 

Chains, Gunter^s and land, 92. 

Chords, line of, constructed, 14; uses 
of, 16. 

Chromatic dispersion of light ex- 
plained, 72. 

Clamping screw, 47. 

Collunation, line of, 100. 

Collimator, description of, 162; use 
of, 162. 

Compasses, 1; beam, 48; bow, 4; 
bdr, 2 ; with moyable points, 3 ; 
proportional, 4 ; triangular, 6. 

Compass, prismatic, 115. 



Content of a drawing reduced or en- 
larged, 5 ; solid, measured, 30. 

Copying drawings, 52. 

Course, method of setting off a, 16. 

Crystals measured, 165. 

Cube root, extraction of, 6. 

Cylindrical vessel, its content in ga^ 
Ions measured, 63. 

Development of a portion of a sphere, 

22. 
Diagonal scale, 10. 
Dial, horizontal, 23; erect south, 25; 

east and west, S5. 
Dip sector, 144. 
Division, arithmetical, 29, 56; of a 

line into equal parts, 36. 
Drawing, a, its linear dimensions re- 
duced or enlarged, 5, 38, 51, 53; 

its area reduced or enlarged, 5 ; its. 

solid content reduced or enlarged, 6. 
Drawing-paper, management of, 64 ^ 

dimensions of, 65. 
Drawing pen, 7. 

Edge, straight, 8. 

Equal parts, scales of, 9. 

Eye -piece, celestial negative, 82; 

positive, 83; terrestrial, or erect. 

83. 

Flamstead's projection, 23. 

Geometrical construction, genera) 

rules, 66. 
Gnomon, 24. 
Gnomonic projection, 19. 
Gk)niometer, common, 164; Wollas- 

ton's, 165* 
Gravati his adjustment of th« level, 

102; his level, 105. 
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Gregorian telescope, 84. 
Guntcr's chain, 92; Gnnter^s lines, 
their constraction, 25; their use, 

28. 

Hadley's sextant, described, 137; its 
adjostments, 139 ; its index error 
determined, HO. 

Herschel, his telescope, 84. 

Horizon, artificial, 121. 

Hiijghens, his aerial telescope, 81; 
his eye-piece, 82. 

Land chain, 92. 

Lenses, various forms of, and effects 
produced by them, 70 ; their focal 
lengths defined, 72; focal length 
of a convex lens practically deter- 
mined, 72 ; images formed by len- 
ses, 78. 

Level, spirit, 96; the Y level, 97; 
its adjustments, 101 ; Troughton*s 
level, 104; Gravatt's level, 105; 
water level, 112 ; reflecting level, 
113. 

Levelling staff, 104. 

Levelling, remarks on, 106 ; for sec- 
tions, 108 ; field-book, 109. 

Light, pencils of, defined, 67 ; chro- 
matic dispersion of, 72. 

Linear measures, table of, 92. 

Marqnois*s scales, 42. 

Mean proportional found, 58. 

Micrometer, 47. 

Microscopes, refiracting, described, 76; 
their magnifying powers deter- 
mined, 79; reflecting, described, 
80; the reading microscope de- 
scribed, 160; its adjustments, 161 ; 
the solar microscope, 88. 

Mirrors, glass, secondary images 
formed in them, 75. 

Mounting, varnishing, &c., paper and 
drawings, 65. 

Multiplication, 28, 56. 

Newtonian telescope, .84. 
Numbers, line of, 25. 



Offsetting staff, 95. 
Opera-glass, or Gali 
Opticd square, 122. 



Opera-glass, or Galilean telescope, 84. 
icjui 



Orthographic projection, 18. 

« 

Pantagraph, 50. 

Parallax, of a telescope, 10); of a 

sextant, 119. 
Parallel lines drawn, 43. 
Pen, drawing, 7; road, 8. 
Perpendicular lines drawn, 44. 
Plain scale, 33. 
Plotting scales, 50, 133 ; sections, 

111 ; a survey, 129. 
Polygon, inscribed in a circle, 5, 40 ; 

formed upon a given line, 40. 
Pricking point, 8. 
Prism, defined, 67; its effects upon 

light explained, 68 ; its uses in 

optical instruments, 69. 
Prismatic compass, 115. 
Proportion, 29, 36, 66. 
Protracting sciJes, 14. 
Protractors, upon plain scales, 33: 

circular, 129; semicircular, 131. 

Badius found, from the length of the 

sine, tangent, or secant, of an arc, 

42. 
Ramsden, his eye-piece, 83. 
Befiectors, plane, their effects and 

uses in optiod instmments, 74; 

curvilinear reflectors, 75 ; methods 

of forming and polishing parabolic 

reflectors, 76, foot note. 
Reflecting circle, described, 141; 

directions for observing with it, 1 42. 
Rhumbs, line of, 16, 17 ; sine rhumbs, 

28 ; tangent rhumbs, 28. 

Scales, of equal parts simply divided, 
9; diagonal, 10; vernier, 11; 
formed by sector, 88; of chords, 
iiines, versed sines, tangents, se- 
cants, and semitangents, 14; of 
rhumbs, chords, and longitudes, 
15; of hour-lines and latitudes, 
15; logarithmic, tee Gunter's lines; 
Marquois's, 42. 

Screw, clamping, 47 ; tangent, 47. 

Secant, to any desired radius, found, 
41. 

Sector, 33. 

Sextant, box, 117 ; Iladley's, 137. 

Sines, scales of, 14 ; to any desired 
I radius, found, 41 ; logarithmic, ue 
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Ganter'« lines, 25; sine rhunbiy 

2a 

Sliding rule, 55. 

Solid contentf found, 30; of aquased 
timber, 60 ; of tapering timber, 59. 

Sphere, its orthographic projection, 
18 ; gnomonic projection, 19 ; ste- 
reognphic projection, 20 ; doTelop- 
ment of a portion, 22 j Flamstead's 
projection, 23. 

Spherical confusion of lenses ex- 
plained, 72. 

Spirit level, 96. 

Square, of a number, found, 57; 
root, 6 ; measures, table of, 93. 

Station pointer, 135. 

Superficies, or area, measured, 29. 

Surveying, remarks upon, 126. 

T square, 131. 

Tables, giving the correction to be 
subtracted from the approximate 
content of timber, as determined 
by the sliding rule, 61 ; of dimen- 
sions of drawing paper, 65; of 
linear measure, 92 ; of square 
measures, 98; showing the reduc- 
tion in links and decimals of a link 
upon 100 links for every half 
d^ee of inclination from 8^ to 
20'' 30', 95 ; showing the reduction 
in feet and decimals of a foot upon 
100 feet for each foot difference of 
level, 110 ; of formulas for deter- 
mining the time, the latitude of 
place of observation, and the decli- 
nation of a heavenly body, from 
observations made with the altitude 
and azimuth inatrumenty 159. 



Tangents, scale of, 14; to any de- 
Bured nidius,fouiid,42 ; logarithmic, 
27 ; tangent rhumbs, 28 ; tangent, 
screw, 47. . 

Telescopes, refracting, astronomical, 
81 ; with ashromatic abject glasses, 
82 ; Galilean, or opera glaaaea, 84 ; 
refracting, adjusted, and tested, 
86 ; reflecting, why required, 84 ; 
Newtonian, 84; Gregorian, 84; 
Cassegrainian, 85 ; Herschelian, 
85 ; reflecting, adjusted, and tested, 
88. 

Theodolite, described, 122; adjust- 
ments of horizontal limb, 125; 
adjustments of vertical limb, 125 ; 
survejring with, 127. 

Transit instrument, described, 144; 
its adjustments, 147; method of 
making and recording observations, 
151 ; use of the pSiiabh transit, 
153. 

Triangle, isosceles, having each of 
the angles at the base double of 
the third angle, constructed, 40 ; 
right-angled, solved, 31. 

Troughton, his level, 104; his reflect- 
ing circle, 141. 



Vernier, described, 45 ; scale, 11. 
Yersed sines, scales of, 14. 
Vision by means of knses, 70. 



Wholes and halves, 4. 



Y level, 97 
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THEODOLITES, LEVELS, TRANSIT INSTRUMENTS, 

&c., &o. 

£ 8. d. 

Four-inch plain Theodolite 13 13 

Five-inch ditto ditto 16 16 

Six-inch ditto ditto 18 18 

Fonr-inch best Theodolite, divided on Silver 20 

Five-inch ditto ditto 25 4 

Six-inch ditto ditto 28 7 

Seven-inch ditto ditto 34 13 

Six-inch ditto ditto with Two Telescopes .. . 34 13 

Seven-inch ditto ditto ditto ... 39 18 

Five-inch best Transit Theodolite 28 7 

Six-inch ditto ditto 34 13 

Seven-inch ditto ditto 39 18 

Four-inch Everest Theodolite 21 

Five-inch ditto ditto 25 4 

Six-inch ditto ditto 29 8 

Seven-inch ditto ditto r- 34 13 

Eight-inch ditto ditto 39 18 

Drainage Level, with Stand 4 4 

Small Dumpy Level 6 10 

Lctrger Theodolites and Levels made to order. 



£ 8, d. 

Elliott's Improved Dumpy Level, lO-inch 14 14 

, Ditto ditto ,, with Compass 16 16 

Ditto ditto U-inch 15 15 

Ditto ditto ,, with Compass 17 17 

Ditto ditto 18-inch 17 17 

Ditto ditto „ with Compass 21 

Ten-inch T Level 9 9 

Ditto ditto with Compass 10 10 

Twelve-inch ditto 10 10 

Ditto ditto with Compass 12 12 

Fourteen ditto 12 12 

Ditto ditto with Compass 14 14 

Twenty-inch ditto ditto 18 18 

CircumferenterS) or Miners' Dials from 5L 58. to 18 18 

Prismatic Compass 8 3 

Ditto, with Azimuth Glass 3 13 6 

Ditto, large size » 4 14 6 

Ditto, ditto, with Silver Compass 5 5 

Stand for ditto 2 2 

Four-inch Metal Sextant, divided on Silver 9 9 

Five-inch ditto ditto 12 12 

Six-inch ditto ditto 13 13 

Eight-inch ditto ditto 14 14 

Ditto ditto ditto, with double frame 16 16 

Quadrant 2 12 6 

Ditto with Telescopes , SI. "IZs. 6d. to 6 6. 

Artificial Horizon 21, 128. 6d. to 4 14 6 

Pocket Sextant 4 10 

Ditto, with Telescope 5 

Ditto, ditto, and Supplementary Arc 5 15 6 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, large size 6 16 6 

OpticiEil Square 110 

Pentagraph, 24-inch 6 15 6 

Ditto, 30-inch 6 16 6 

Ditto, 36-inch 7 17 6 

Ditto, 42-inch 8 18 6 

Ditto, 48-inch 10 10 

Eidograph 10 10 

Station Pointers 61. 68. to 18 18 

Transit Instrument 16 16 

Ditto, with Iron Stand 21 

Ditto, 24-inch, with Circular Brass Portable Stand 25 4 

Ditto, 30-inch, with Iron Stand 45 

Large Transit Instrument, for Permanent Stations 73 10 

Twelve-inch Azimuth, and Altitude Instrument 95 

Fifteen-inch ditto, with Microscopes 120 

Cross Staff 10s. 6d. to 16 

Ditto, with Compass and Screw Staff 21. 28. to 2 12 6 

Current Meter 3Z. 3«. to 5 5 

Six-inch Circular Protractor, with Tangent Screw adjustment 4 14 6 

Six-inch ditto, divided on Silver ditto 5 15 6 

Seven-inch ditto ditto ditto 6 16 6 

Eight-inch ditto ditto ditto 7 17 6 



3 

£> 8, d. 

Metal and Brass Circular and Semi-circnlar Protractors, 10«. 6<2. to 5 5 

Portable Sliding Station Staflf, 14 feet 2 12 6 

Ditto, ditto, Painted 3 

Ditto, 17feet 4 4 

Gravatt's Level Staff 3Z. 3s. to 4 4 

Papers for Level Staves per foot 2 

Ditto, in sets for 14-feet Portable Staff 3 

C!hain, 66 feet 10«. to 14 6 

Ditto, extra strong wire, with 3 oval rings 18 

Ditto, 25 feet 8 6 

Ditto, 50 feet 14 

Ditto, lOOfeet 12 

Patent Galvanised Chain, 66 feet 10 

Standard Chains 3i. 3s. to 5 5 

Arrows, set 2 

Tapes, 83 feet * 8 

Ditto, ditto, divided decimally 9 

Ditto, 50 feet 9 

Ditto, ditto, divided decimally 10 

Ditto, 66 feet 11 

Ditto, ditto, divided decimally 12 

Ditto, 100 feet 18 

PocketTapes 3«. to 10 6 

Steel Standard tape measures 25#. to 3 8 

Helicograph or Spirallnstrument 3 3 

Farey's Elliptograph 7 17 6 

Opisometer or Map Meter, for measuring curved lines 3 6 

PencilCutter 4 

Card Protractors 2 6 

Amsler's Patent Planimeter, for calculating Areas with the 

greatest accuracy 3 3 

Sang's Platometer, for calculating areas on plans 10 10 

St. John's Patent Ship Compass, for detecting local error of 

needle 10 10 

Patent Portable Station Staves the set 5 5 



Elliott, Brothers, in addition to the large Circular dividing Engine 
(which they purchased from Mr. Jones of Charing Cross) have received 
by order of Government, the straight line dividing Engine from the 
Admiralty. 



DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c. 

Brass. Qerman Silver. 

£, 8, d, £ 8, d. 

Proportional Callipers, 12-inches , 2 2 12 6 

Ditto ditto 9-inches 1 14 2 2 

Proportion mpass, 12-inches 3 3 13 6 



4 

Brass. German SUver. 

£ 8, d. £ 8, d. 

Proportional Compass, 9-inches 2 5 8 8 

Ditto ditto, e-inches 1 10 2 

Ditto ditto, with AdJTistinent 2 2 10 

Whole and half ditto 18 14 

Triangle ditto 18 14 

Tube Compass 1 15 2 6 

Ditto Needle Points , 1 18 2 8 

Tube Beam Compass 2 2 12 6 

Pocket Turn-in Compass 16 1 16 

Ditto ditto, with Handles 1 10 2 2 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, and Bars 2 2 2 12 6 

PiUar Compass, with divided Sheath 1 11 6 2 2 

Napier Compass 1 11 6 2 2 

Pocket Dividers, with Sheath 8 10 

Best double jointed Compass 15 110 

Ink, Pencil, and WheelLegs for ditto ...each 5 7 

Lengthening Bar 5 7 

HairDivider 10 18 

Plain Divider 6 8 

Tate's Bow 14 1 11 6 

Double jointed Bowpen and Bowpendl, each 10 6 18 

Ditto ditto, Needle Pointed each 12 6 15 

Hair Bow Divider 9 12 

Large Needle Bows each 15 110 

Spring Bowi>en and Pencil ' each 8 6 8 6 

Spring Divider 7 6 7 6 

Ivory handle Drawing Pen 5 5 

Ditto ditto, jointed 5 6 7 

Bbony ditto.... 8 6 3 6 

DoublePen 10 10 6 

Six Wheels and Box 6 6 6 6 

Six Pens and 1 Handle in Case 1 10 1 10 

Tracer » 2 6 2 6 

Crow Quill Holder 3 8 

Needle Holder 2 6 3 

Knife 16 16 



Sector joined Compass, 4^, 5, or 6 inch 10 15 

Divider 6 8 

Ink and Pencil Legs 11 14 

Bar 5 7 

Bowpen and Bowpendl 12 t) 16 



Marlow Compass 9 18 

Divider 4 6 6 6 

Ink and Pencil Legs 9 18 

Bar 4 6 6 6 

Bowpen and Bowpencil * 12 16 



5 

Brass. German Silver. 

£ 8. d, £ 8, d. 

College Compass 7 10 

Ink and Pencil Legs 7 10 

Divider 3 6 6 

Bowpen and Pencil 7 10 



Steel Joint Compass with Fen and Pencil Legs ... 7 

Divider 2 6 

Bowpen and Pencil 6 

Drawing Pen 2 



Case of Instrnments as supplied to the Boyal 

MiUtary College, Woolwich 2 12 6 3 13 6 

Ditto as supplied to the Cadets at Addiscombe^ 

U. 3*., Zl. 13«. 6d., and 4 4 

Ditto as supplied to Harrow School 3 

Ditto as supplied to King's College 3 Q 

Ditto as supplied to Marlborough House 5 6 

Ditto ditto 6 6 

Ditto ditto 12 6 

Prize ditto, ditto 15 

Ditto as supplied to Eton College 3 

Ditto for Schools 1.1 

Architect's Case 3 13 6 4 14 6 

Engineer's ditto 32. 13«. 6d. to 6 16 6 10 10 

Magazine Cases of Instruments made of Brass, 

German Silver, or Silver, from 10 10 50 



Marquois Scales, Boxwood 12 

Ditto, Ivory 2 12 6 

Ditto, Metal 3 13 6 

Ivory Plotting Scales, 12 inch 10 

Ditto ditto 6 inches 5 

Dito OflFset Scales, 2 inches 2 6 

Ditto Architect's Scales, 12 inches 13 

Ditto ditto 6inche8 7 

Ditto Protractor, 12 inches 1 1« 

Ditto ditto 6 inches 6 

Ditto ditto, Boiling 18 

Ditto, Sector 6«. to 1 1 

Ditto, Parallel Rule, Brass Bars 4 6 

Ditto, ditto German Silver Bars 5 6 

Ditto, Pocket Rules 4«. Qd. to 1 11 6 

Slide Rules 5 

Routledge's Slide Rule, withBook 9 

Carret's improved ditto 10 

Hawthorn's ditto, withBook 12 

Box Plotting Scales, 12 inches 4 

Ditto Ofibets 16 



6 

German Silver. 

< 

£ 8. d. 

Ditto Architects' Scales 6 

Ditto Pocket Rules 2*. 6<2. to 14 

Ebony Parallel Rules per inch 4 

Boiling ParaUel Rules ditto 10 

Ditto ditto with Ivory Edges ditto 18 

Steel Straight Edges perfect 5 

Lance-wood T Squares ditto 3 

Ebony T Squares ditto 4 

Computing Scales 16 

Drawing Boards, Tachet*s Patent 13«. to 12 

Triangles in Metal, Wood, and Ivory 

Frend^ Curves 

Shipwright's Curves 1 15 

Centrolinead, small sizes 18 

Ditto, large size 1 11 6 

Sets of Radii Curves IZ. U Of?, to 5 6 

Trammels 21. 128. 6d. io 5 5 

Beam Compasses 11, 08, Od to 5 5 

Lalamie*8 Glass Slides Rule and Book 5 



SccUes, RfUe8f and Tapes, made to aU Foreign Meaavares^ dUo Englidt 

amd Foreign Standard Measures, 



BAROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, &o: 

£ s, d, £ 8. d. 

Pediment Barometers 1 11 6 to 

Wheel ditto 1 11 6 to 

Standard ditto 5 15 6 to 

Marine ditto 2 12 6 to 

Aneroid ditto 2 12 6 to 

Bourdon's MetaUic Ditto 4 4 

Mountain ditto 8 13 6 to 

Ditto ditto, with Legs 10 10 to 

Common Thermometers 

Plain ditto 8 6 to 

Ivory and Ebony ditto 8 to 

Ivory, portable ditto, in Cases 6 to 

Slate Thermometers 10 to 

Thermometer for registering the greatest amonjfe« 

of cold 

Ditto ditto heat 

Ditto ditto cold and heat 16 & 

Ditto ditto. Six's Improved 18 A; 

Ditto ditto, ditto. Slate 

Patent Pedometer 
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Drawing Paper, plain and mounted — Tracing Paper — Colours — Globes 
— Drawing Boards — Curves — Black Mirrors — Walking Sticks with Eods. 

Universal, Horizontal, and Bang Sundials — ^Models of Diamonds — 
Elliott's Drawing Pencils — ^Water Colours, &c. 



TELESCOPES. 

Kaval Telescopes with object-glasses of large apertures : — 

£ 8. d, £ 8, d, 

1 foot long 1 11 6 33 inches long ... 3 13 6 

li foot long 2 2 3 feet long 5 5 

2feetlong 2 12 6 4 feet long 8 8 

Naval Telescopes moimted in German silver : — 

1} foot long ... £2 12«. 6d 2 feet ... £3 3«. 30 inches ... £4 is. 

Night Telescopes with achromatic object-glasses, to be used at sea, in 
mahogany tubes mounted with brass, 2 feet long, £3 Zs, 

Improved Portable or Military Telescopes, covered with leather, with a 
sling strap and caps. Regtdation Pattern for Eoyal Engineers, £3 8«. 

Portable or Military Telescox>es, mounted in German silver : — 

£ 8, d. £ 8, d. 

1 ft. pocket telescope... 2 5 1 J ft. portable telescope ... 3 3 

14 ft. portable ditto ... 2 12 6 2 ft. portable ditto 4 4 

Achromatic Telescopes, 2 feet long, with brass tube, on plain pillar and 
claw stand, one eye-piece for terrestrial and one for celestial observa- 
tions, varying the magnifying power, packed in neat mahogany case, 
£8 Ss. 

Achromatic Telescope, 2^ feet long, with brass tube, on plain pillar and 
claw stand, two eye-pieces for terrestrial and one for celestial observa- 
tions, to vary the magnifying power, packed in neat mahogany case, 
£10 10«., £12 12«., and £14 14«. 

Achromatic Telescope, 3^ feet long, 2} inches aperture^ with brass tnbe, 
on plain pillar and claw stand, two eye-pieces for terrestrial and two 
for celestial observations, the celestial eye-pieces magnifying up to 
150 times ; packed in neat mahogany case, £21. 

Achromatic Telescope, 3} feet long, 2| inches aperture, with vertical and 
horizontal rack and pinions, achromatic finder, two terrestrial and 
three celestial eye-pieces, those for celestial observations magnifying 
up to 200 times ; packed in a strong mahogany case, £26 58. 

Achromatic Telescope, 4 feet long, 3^ inches aperture, with brass tube, 
on plain pillar and claw stand, with sliding steadying rods, and four 
eye-pieces to vary the magnifying power; packed in a strong maho- 
gany case, £35. 



